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CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  JANET  WAS  CLASPED  IN  THE  WRONG  ARMS. 

A  SIGNAL  made  with  four  glowworms  can  be 
seen  by  many  who  happen  to  be  gazing  out 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Janet  had 
seen  them  plainly,  and,  as  it  happened,  so 
had  the  founder,  who  took  down  and 
buckled  on  his  sword,  and  then  crept  cau- 
tiously to  Sir  Mark's  chamber. 

'^  Are  you  awake  ?"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Sir  Mark,  starting  up 
with  a  cry  ;  "  is  aught  the  matter  ?" 

'*  Hush,  man,"  whispered  the  founder, ''  or 
you'll  alarm  the  house.      One  would  think 

VOL.  II.  B 
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I  had  told  thco  that  one  was  setting  spark  to 
the  powder-barrels  in  the  cellar." 

*^  Powder-barrels  in  the  cellar  ?"  said  Sir 
Mark,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

^^  Of  course.  Where  would'st  have  them 
for  safety  ?  Tut,  man,  it  is  not  Guido 
Fawkes  who  has  come.     He  is  here." 

^^What,  Fawkes?" 

'-'  Nay,  how  dense  thou  art.  Up  and  dress 
quickly.  He  is  in  the  garden,  I'll  wager, 
trying  to  keep  tryst  with  my  child.  Dress 
quickly,  and  bring  thy  sword.  If  he  be 
not  pricked  to-night  as  a  warning  my  name 
is  not  Cobbe.  I'll  wait  thee  in  the  passage 
below." 

He  slipped  out  on  to  the  broad  landing, 
and  waited,  when,  to  his  surprise  and  rage, 
he  saw  a  figure  hooded  and  cloaked,  glide 
down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  front 
door,  which  creaked  lightly  as  the  girl  passed 
through. 

'-^  Curse  her !"  he  muttered.    '^  I  could  slay 
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her  at  once,  but  I'll  take  her  with  him.    Pest 
on  this  fellow,  how  long  he  is !  " 

He  was  completely  out  of  patience  when 
he  heard  the  stairs  creak,  and  Sir  Mark 
crept  softly  down. 

'^  Quick !  "  the  founder  cried,  "  or  we  shall 
be  too  late.  Now,"  he  whispered,  '^  go  you 
and  watch,  sword  in  hand,  by  the  bridge. 
You  can  manage  without  going  in  this  time, 
while  I  search  the  garden.  We'll  trap  him 
to-night.     How  dare  he  come?" 

The  couple  separated,  and,  each  taking 
his  apportioned  part,  Gil  Carr's  chance 
of  escape  seemed  small  indeed.  He  was 
beneath  Mace's  window,  and  in  another 
minute  the  founder,  sword  in  hand,  would 
have  been  upon  him,  had  not  a  faint  cry 
from  another  part  of  the  garden  drawn  him 
aside  to  where,  dimly  enough,  he  could  see 
Mace's  cloak  and  hood  beside  a  tall  dark 
figure. 

The   founder   stood    watching  for  a  few 
b2 
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minutes,  and,  sooth  to  say,  hesitating ;  for 
now  it  had  come  to  a  point,  he  was  loth  to 
injure  Gil,  partly  from  a  latent  liking  for 
him,  partly  because  of  his  power  amongst 
the  people  of  the  place.  But  the  recollec- 
tion of  Abel  Churr's  disappearance  made 
his  heart  grow  stern,  and,  with  the  full 
determination  to  chastise  Gil  for  his  inso- 
lence in  coming  to  the  house  after  being  so 
sternly  forbidden,  he  cautiously  advanced  to 
where  the  figures  were  standing. 

The  catching  of  a  rose-thorn  in  his 
doublet  and  the  sharp  rustle  the  twig  gave 
in  being  released  sufficed  to  alarm  the  wearer 
of  the  cloak,  and  she  glided  quickly  down 
the  garden-walk  with  her  companion,  dis- 
appearing from  the  founder's  gaze;  and, 
though  he  followed  them  cautiously,  they 
must  have  gone  down  some  side-path,  for 
he  could  not  see  them  again. 

^'  Pest  on  them !  "  he  muttered.  '^  They 
knew  I  was  on  the  watch." 
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Under  this  impression  he  crept  cautiously 
back  towards  the  house,  expecting  to  see 
them  there;  but,  though  he  waited  some 
time,  there  was  no  sign,  and  he  went  down 
the  garden  again,  which,  fortunately  for 
Gil,  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  of 
the  meeting  in  progress  going  on  unheard. 

The  founder  was  not  aware  of  the  fact, 
but  more  than  once  in  the  darkness  he  was 
literally  hunting  the  two  figures,  which  kept 
gliding  on  before  him,  avoiding  him  almost 
by  a  miracle,  till  in  sheer  weariness  and 
disgust  he  returned  to  where  Sir  Mark  was 
impatiently  watching  near  the  bridge. 

''  Well !     Hast  seen  them  ?"   he  said. 

''  Nay,"  said  the  founder,  ''  only  once. 
We'll  wait  here  and  see  if  they  come." 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  be- 
fore he  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  ran 
towards  the  house,  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
dark  figure  stealing  towards  the  door. 

'^  Quick!"  he  whispered  to  Sir  Mark,  who 
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had  followed  him ;  and,  half-carrying  the 
captive  within  doors,  the  founder  tore  aside 
the  hood,  exclaiming  against  his  daughter 
for  her  wanton  ways. 

^^  What  will  Sir  Mark  think  of  you?"  he 

cried  angrily.     ^^  He  will Why,  curse 

the  girl ;  it's  Janet !  " 

Janet  it  was,  who  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment had  masqueraded  as  her  mistress,  gone 
down  the  garden,  and  with  throbbing  heart 
thrown  herself  as  she  believed  in  Gil's  way. 
For  he  suddenly  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
though  she  uttered  a  faint  cry  and  escaped, 
she  took  care  not  to  go  beyond  his  vision, 
but  led  him  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  kind  of  dance 
from  walk  to  walk,  till,  thinking  she  had 
been  sufficiently  coy,  she  stopped  short,  quite 
out  of  breath,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
caught. 

He  who  captured  her  was  sharper  of  eye- 
sight, and,  in  spite  of  the  cloak  and  hood, 
not  for  a  moment  deceived.     He  had  made 
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too  much  use  of  his  eyes  by  night  for  them 
to  play  him  false;  and,  as  once  more  he 
caught  the  girl  in  his  arms,  he  held  her 
tightly,  exclaiming — 

'^Why,  Janet,  you  pretty  little  witch, 
have  I  caught  thee  at  last?" 

The  girl  no  sooner  felt  the  rough  face  of 
her  captor  against  hers  than  she  struggled 
vigorously,  though  in  vain. 

^^Why,  it  be  Mas'  Wat  Kilby,"  she 
panted. 

^*  Wat  Kilby  it  is,  my  darling,"  he  replied 
in  an  amorous  growl.  ^^  Who  did  you  think 
it  was?" 

^^  Never  mind,"  cried  the  girl ;  "  loose  me, 
you  wicked  old  bear,  or  I'll  shriek  for  help. 
There  —quick— there's  some  one  coming." 

It  was  so  true  that  Wat  Kilby  relaxed  his 
grip,  all  but  that  upon  one  of  the  girl's 
wrists,  and  this  he  held  as  together  they 
hurried  through  the  garden  on  tiptoe,  Janet, 
becoming    more     amiable,    whispering    her 
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companion  to  go  cautiously  '^  for  heaven's 
sake!" 

He  obeyed  her,  and  together  they  glided 
from  path  to  path  of  the  great  bosky,  tree- 
shadowed  garden,  literally  hunted  from  place 
to  place  by  the  founder,  until,  finding  that 
he  had  given  up  the  quest,  Janet  freed  her- 
self from  the  grasp  of  Wat  Kilby  and  made 
for  the  door,  quite  satisfied  with  her  esca- 
pade, and  only  thinking  now  of  getting 
safely  back. 

^^  A  horrible  old  bear ! "  she  muttered;  and 
then  her  heart  sank,  for  a  figure  she  knew  to 
be  that  of  her  master  made  at  her,  and  she 
was  caught  by  the  wrist. 

Meanwhile,  Wat  Kilby,  who  had  followed 
at  a  short  distance,  muttering  to  himself, 
and  calling  Janet  ^'a  coy  little  craft,"  ^^a 
tricksey  little  caravel,"  and  half-a-dozen 
more  suitable  nautical  terms  expressive  of 
her  distant  ways  and  tempting  prettiness, 
suddenly  became  aware  of  the  danger  to  his 
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leader.  For  the  founder  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes  came  out  of  the  house  with  Sir 
Mark,  and  posted  himself  where  he  would 
be  certain  to  encounter  Gil  as  he  came  away. 

'^And  then  there  might  be  mischief," 
growled  the  old  sailor.  "  If  the  skipper 
went  down,  it  would  break  little  beauty's 
heart ;  so  it  would  if  he  pricked  her  father. 
This  is  the  second  time  I've  saved  him 
through  being  here.  Wonder  whether  he'll 
be  ungrateful  enough  to  turn  upon  me  now 
for  doing  a  bit  o'  gentle  courting  on  my  own 
account. 

^^  Ho,  ho,  ho,"  he  chuckled ;  ^^  just  as  if  a 
man  could  ever  be  too  old  to  love  a  pretty 
girl.  Old  women  are  old  women,  and  not 
much  account ;  but  a  staunch,  sturdy,  sea- 
soned man,  why  he's  like  old  oak,  and  makes 
the  best  o'  building  wood.  Now,  then, 
where's  the  skipper  ?  It's  high  time  for  us 
to  be  sheering  off." 

He  pretty  well  knew  from  former  obser- 
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vations  where  to  encounter  Gil;  and,  creeping 
cautiously  amongst  the  bushes,  he  waited  his 
time,  and  rose  up  before  him  as  he  was 
making  for  the  bridge. 

^' All  right,  skipper,"  he  whispered. 
^^  Breakers  ahead !  Hard  down,  and  let's  get 
back  the  other  way." 

Gil  knew  Wat  too  well  to  think  that  he 
would  deceive  him  or  be  mistaken,  and, 
placing  himself  under  his  guidance,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  back  of  the  garden,  where 
they  leaped  the  fence,  and  at  last  reached 
the  edge  of  the  pool 

*^  There's  no  other  way  to  get  back  with- 
out being  seen,  skipper,"  whispered  Wat. 
'^  We  must  wade  across  here ;  and,  if  it  gets 
too  deep,  try  a  swim.  They're  watching  to 
pook  us  by  the  bridge." 

'^  Who  is  watching?"  whispered  Gil. 

^'  Mas'  Cobbe  and  that  dandy  Jack." 

^*Let  them  watch!"  muttered  Gil,  as  he 
thought  of  his  parting  from  Mace  that  night ; 
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and  with  light  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  readiness 
to  encounter  anything  for  his  young  love's 
sake,  the  young  man  followed  his  companion 
into  the  cold,  dark  waters  of  the  Pool. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  SIR  MARK  SHOWED  HIS  HEART. 

"  Have  I  drunk  some  love  potion  ?"  muttered 
Sir  Mark  to  himself  very  early  the  next 
morning,  *'  or  am  I  going  back  to  my  calf- 
love days  ?  Here  have  I  enjoyed  more  con- 
quests than  any  man  at  the  court.  I  came 
down  to  the  Moat,  and  pretty  Mistress  Anne 
Beckley  throws  herself  into  my  arms  ;  then 
I  come  on  here  to  find  myself  regularly 
taken — trapped  as  it  were.  She  does  what 
she  likes  with  me,  even  as  she  does  with  that 
bully,  Carr.  I  fight  against  it,  and  make 
myself  worse.  I  declare  I  will  think  of  her 
no  more,  but  go  back  and  swear  allegiance 
to  pretty   red-haired   Mistress   Anne,    when 
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Mace's  eyes  rise  up  before  me,  and  turn  me 
from  my  way.  She  is  so  calm  and  sweet, 
and  seems  so  pure,  that  I  am  beaten." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  old  parlour, 
where  Janet  was  bringing  in  the  various 
preparations  for  the  breakfast,  coquetting 
about  till  she  caught  his  eye  and  smiled  and 
looked  down,  throwing  out  invitation  after 
invitation,  when,  as  she  passed  close  to  him, 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, 
easily  overcoming  the  girl's  faint  opposition, 
and  repeating  the  salute  till  she  broke  away 
and  made  off,  leaving  him  smiling  at  his 
success. 

"  Why,  there  isn't  a  woman  living  that  I 
could  not  win,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Bah  ! 
What  an  idiot  I  am.  What  are  the  kisses  of 
such  a  creature  as  that  worth  compared  to 
the  slightest  smile  of  such  a  girl  as  Mace  ? 
I  am  sick  at  heart !" 

He  walked  up  and  down  again,  and  just 
then  Janet  came  back,  mincing  and  blush- 
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ing,  and  making  a  great  pretence  of  being 
terribly  alarmed,  when,  to  her  disgust,  she 
found  that  Sir  Mark  was  so  abstracted  that 
he  paid  not  the  slightest  heed  to  her  pre- 
sence, but  walked  straight  to  the  window, 
and  stood  gazing  out  into  the  garden. 

Poor  Janet's  face  was  a  study  as  she 
rattled  the  breakfast-plates  and  knives, 
thumped  dishes  down  upon  the  table,  and 
coughed  to  take  the  visitor's  attention,  but 
all  in  vain.  She  had  rapidly  recovered  from 
the  snubbing  administered  by  her  master, 
and  was  congratulating  herself  upon  her 
conquest,  when  now.  all  at  once,  when  the 
visitor's  last  kiss  was  still  wet  upon  her  lips, 
he  had  turned  away. 

Janet  tried  in  vain  to  take  his  attention, 
and  ended  by  flouncing  out  of  the  old 
parlour,  hot  with  indignant  wrath. 

"  No,"  mused  Sir  Mark,  whose  eyes  were 
resting  upon  Mace,  where,  sweet  and  fresh 
as  the  flowers  she  was  picking,  she  wandered 
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down  one  of  the  garden- walks ;  "  the  old 
man  is  wrong.  She  is  not  the  girl  to  trifle. 
She  is  not  the  woman  a  man  might  make  his 
mistress.  It  is  all  folly  about  their  meetings. 
Carr  may  play  the  Spanish  gallant  beneath 
her  window,  but  if  any  meeting  has  been 
held  it  has  been  with  that  gamesome,  wanton 
jade — Janet." 

''  How  beautiful  she  is  !  "  he  muttered,  as, 
forgetful  of  Janet's  presence  and  the  kisses 
he  had  taken,  he  gazed  with  kindling  eyes 
at  the  gentle,  pallid  face,  lit  up  with  the 
consciousness  of  love  for  Gil  and  of  his 
truth.  For  there  was  a  happy  smile  on 
Mace's  lip  that  morning,  and  her  face,  that 
had  of  late  been  pale,  was  now  tinged  with 
a  tender  peachy  bloom.  There  was  grace 
in  her  every  movement,  and  Mark  Leslie's 
heart  beat  fast. 

''  No,"  he  said,  "  she  is  too  pure  and  in- 
nocent to  become  the  mistress  of  any  man. 
Curse  it  all,  no  one  could  be  such  a  villain 
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as  to  wrong  her,"  he  cried,  with  a  sudden 
access  of  morality  that  had  not  existed  in 
his  composition  a  few  weeks  back.  '^  She  is 
lovely  enough  to  be  the  wife  of  any  man. 
Suppose  that  simple  stuff  gown  and  white 
linen  kerchief,  cap,  and  cuffs  were  exchanged 
for  a  rich  brocade,  with  jewels  in  her  hair, 
and  round  that  soft,  sweet  neck,  which  would 
tempt  a  man  to  risk  his  salvation  that  he 
might  clasp  it.  Curse  me,  I  wish  I  were 
one  of  the  flowers  she  is  plucking  with  those 
delicious  fingers.  What  does  it  mean — has 
she  bewitched  me,  or,  as  I  say,  has  some 
love-philtre  been  at  work  ?  " 

'^  Curse  me,  if  I  care  what  it  is ! ''  he  cried 
at  last,  excitedly,  as  he  still  gazed  through 
the  casement  at  the  unconscious  girl.  ''  She'd 
be  a  wife  for  a  prince.  Her  knowledge  is 
wonderful;  her  mien  purity  and  sweetness 
combined ;  her  voice  low  and  silvery,  as  if 
music  had  assisted  at  her  birth.  Why  not 
win  her  and  wed  her,  and  at  once  ?  " 
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"  Humph  !  ''  he  muttered.  "  Why  not  ? 
Old  Cobbe  must  be  as  rich  as  any  Jew,  whilst 
I  am  as  poor  as  a  beggar.  He'd  be  glad 
enough  to  see  her  Dame  Leslie — Dame  Mace 
Leslie.  How  provoking  that  I  must  go  so 
soon,  when  I  might  have  been  making  sure 
my  position.  Never  mind,  it  may  not  be 
too  late.  And,  curse  me,  I'll  do  it,  for  she 
is  lovely." 

^^  Ah,  Sir  Mark,  stolen  glances  at  that 
jade?"  said  the  founder,  who  had  just  entered 
the  room  unperceived,  and  who  was  watch- 
ing curiously  the  interest  taken  by  the 
young  man  in  his  daughter. 

''  Master  Cobbe  !  "    exclaimed  Sir   Mark, 
loudly  and  angrily.     ''  Shame  upon  you,  sir, 
to  speak  of  your  child  like  that." 
'    "  She  should  behave  more  seemly,  then," 
said  the  founder,  gruffly. 

"  More  seemly !  "  cried  Sir  Mark.  "  Look 
at  her.  Did'st  ever  see  one  more  sweet  and 
pure  of  mien  ?     See  the  candour  and  gentle- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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ness  upon  her  brow  and  lip.  You  are  wrong, 
Master  Cobbe,  you  are  wrong  ;  my  life  upon 
it  you  wrong  her  by  your  suspicions  of  her 
interviews  with  Carr." 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  the  founder,  hotly.  ''  Let's 
have  her  in,  then,  and  ask  her.  I  grant 
that  she  is  too  truthful  to  lie." 

"Nay,  nay!"  cried  Sir  Mark,  excitedly; 
"  I  would  not  have  her  insulted  by  such  sus- 
picions. Your  daughter  is  a  lady.  It  would 
be  cruel." 

"  Odds  life,  man/'  cried  the  founder,  half 
amused  by  the  other's  earnestness.  '^  Whom 
have  we  here — the  King's  champion  ?  " 

"  The  Queen's,  you  should  fc^ay.  Master 
Cobbe,"  replied  the  other.  ''  Master  Cobbe, 
you  do  not  understand  your  daughter's 
ways." 

^'I  understand  my  own,"  said  the  founder, 
gruffly,  ''  and  I  made  her.  She's  my  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Sir  Mark.  Bah  !  I  under- 
stand her  whims  and  follies  better  than  you." 
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"Nay!"  cried  Sir  Mark.  ''You  roused 
me  up  last  night  to  come  and  be  a  witness 
of  the  truth  of  thy  suspicions  that  sweet 
Mistress  Mace  held  clandestine  meetings 
with  Captain  Carr,  though  I  would  have 
wagered  my  life  upon  the  suspicions  being 
false." 

"  Thou  did'st  not  say  such  a  word  last 
night,"  said  the  founder  drily. 

^*  Nay,  how  could  I  force  my  opinion 
upon  you  ?  "  said  Sir  Mark.  '^  I  could  only 
follow,  and  pray  that  you  were  wrong ;  and 
what  did  you  show  me  for  result,  when  you 
had,  as  you  thought,  forced  me  to  be  an 
unwilling  witness  of  sweet  Mistress  Mace's 
shame  ?  " 

'^  I  saw  no  unwillingness,"  said  the 
founder,  drily;  ^'I  thought  thou  obeyed'st 
it  with  eager  joy." 

^'  Nay,  but  I  was  unwilling  :  and  my 
alacrity  was  to  have  revenge  upon  the  man 
who  was  searing  my  poor  heart.  And  then 
c  2 
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what  did  you  show  me  when  you  had  made 
your  capture  ?  That  wretched  drab  of  a 
serving-girl.'' 

"  Am  I  ?  "  muttered  Janet,  who  had  half 
entered  the  room,  and  had  heard  his  words. 

^*  Well,  I  am  wrong/'  growled  the 
founder ;  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I'd  give 
something  to  know  that  Gil  Carr's  visits  had 
all  been  to  see  yon  wench." 

^^  Rely  upon  it  they  were,  Master  Cobbe. 
My  life  upon  it  they  were,"  said  Sir  Mark, 
eagerly. 

^'  Hah  !  "  ejaculated  the  founder ;  ^'  rely 
upon  it,  eh  ?  And  why,  pray,  Sir  Mark, 
dost  thou  take  so  sudden  an  interest  in  my 
child?" 

"  Sudden,  sir  ?  Nay,  it  is  not  sudden. 
From  the  first  moment  I  saw  Mistress 
Mace " 

"  Thou  loved'st  her.  Of  course ;  the  old 
story  that  has  been  poured  into  silly  maidens' 
ears  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.     Stop, 
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sir,  listen  to  me,"  he  continued,  as  Sir  Mark 
was  about  to  speak.  "  I  am  not  a  learned 
theology  man,  like  Master  Peasegood  or 
Father  Brisdone,  but,  as  you  say,  I'd 
wager  my  life  that,  when  the  serpent  urged 
pretty  little,  innocent  Mistress  Eve  to  take 
the  forbidden  fruit,  he  gave  her  a  lesson  or 
two  in  the  art  of  love,  and  upset  her  for  the 
rest  of  her  life." 

"  Maybe  he  did,"  said  Sir  Mark,  smiling ; 
"  but  the  serpent  was  insincere,  and  I  am 
no  serpent." 

"  How  do  I  know  that,  young  man  ? " 
said  the  founder,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
other's  breast.  "  I've  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  your  visit  lately,  and  I  will  tell 
you  flat  that  I  have  kept  you  here  as  a 
scarecrow." 

"  A  scarecrow  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  to  frighten  off  that  marauding  kite, 
Gil  Carr,  who  was  getting  far  too  sweet 
upon  my  simple  child." 
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**  Scarecrow  !  Serpent  !  Nay,  Master 
Cobbe,  I  am  neither,"  cried  Sir  Mark, 
whose  eyes  had  rested  upon  Mace  as  her 
father  spoke,  and  gained  such  an  access  of 
passion  as  they  had  lit  bee-like  on  the  honey- 
scented  blossom  that  he  was  ready  to  speak 
out  plainly  now. 

"  As  I  said  before,  how  do  I  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  tell  you  now,  as  a  gentleman 
of  his  Majesty  King  James's  household,  that 
I  love  Mistress  Mace  with  all  my  heart." 

"  And  I  tell  thee  flat  again.  Sir  Mark, 
that,  gentleman  of  his  Majesty  King  James's 
household  though  you  be,  I  would  sooner 
believe  the  words  as  coming  from  some 
simple  gentleman  of  our  parts." 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  you,  then  ?  "  said 
Sir  Mark,  excitedly. 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  the  founder, 
bluntly.  "  Of  course  you  love  the  girl — 
everyone  does  who  sees  her ;  but  what  of 
that?" 
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"What  of  that?  Why,  Master  Cobbe,  I 
would  fain  make  her  my  dear  wife." 

"  Thy  wife  ?  My  little  Mace— my  simple- 
hearted  child,  wife  of  a  gay  spark  of  a 
courtier — a  knight  of  King  James.  Non- 
sense, man ;  nonsense !     Trash  !  " 

"  It  does  take  thee  by  surprise,  no  doubt," 
said  Sir  Mark,  with  a  little  hauteur ;  ''  but 
it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  a  knight 
of  my  position  had  stooped  to  marry  a 
worthy  yeoman's  daughter." 

"  Thou'rt  a  modest  youth,"  said  the 
founder,  with  a  dry  chuckle ;  ^^  and  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  a  great  stoop  for  the  hawk 
to  come  down  from  on  high  to  pick  up  my 
little  dove.  And  to  keep  up  this  style  of 
language,  good  Sir  Mark,  I  suppose  thy 
hawk's  nest  is  very  well  feathered — thou  art 
rich?" 

"Well — no,"  said  Sir  Mark,  hesitating; 
«'  not  rich ;   but   my  position  warrants  my 
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assuming  to  take  a  wife  from  the  highest  in 
the  land." 

"  So  you  come  and  pick  my  little  tit," 
said  the  founder.  ''  Well,  and  a  very  good 
taste,  Sir  Mark.  She  is,  as  you  say,  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  and  she  will  have  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  down  on  her  wedding-day  for  por- 
tion." 

"  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  !  "  exclaimed 
Sir  Mark. 

''  And  twice  as  much  more — perhaps  three 
times — when  I  die,"  said  the  founder,  with  a 
smile  of  self-satisfaction,  which  increased  as 
he  saw  Sir  Mark  move  his  hand  as  he  re- 
covered from  his  surprise. 

"  Money  is  no  object  to  me,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  love  Mistress  Mace  for  her  worth  alone." 

"  And  you'd  marry  her  without  a  penny." 

"  Ye — es,  of  course,"  cried  Sir  Mark ; 
''  give  me  your  consent." 

"  Nay — nay,  my   lad,   not   T,"    said   the 
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founder.  ''  My  Mace  is  no  meet  match  for 
thee ;  and,  as  my  guest,  I  ask  you  to  say  no 
foolish  nonsense  to  the  child.  She  has  had 
silly  notions  enough  put  into  her  head  by 
Gil  Carr." 

"  But  that  is  all  over  now.  Master  Cobbe," 
cried  Sir  Mark.  '*  I  pray  you  give  me  your 
consent.     I  may  be  recalled  to-day." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  founder. 
"  You  have  been  here  too  long,  and  I  don't 
know,  even  now,  that  it  is  all  over  with  Gil 
Carr.  I'm  not  going  to  break  my  child's 
heart,  and — hey-day,  tit,  child,  what's 
wrong  ?  "  he  cried,  as,  with  a  face  white  as 
ashes,  and  her  eyes  dilate  with  horror. 
Mace  ran  quickly  into  the  room  HI )  v  3 1 
by  Janet. 

**  Gil !  father,"  she  cried,  hoarsely ;  and 
then,  with  a  shudder,  her  eyes  closed  and 
her  head  sank  upon  his  breast. 

"  Why,  child,  what  now  ?  Has  he  dared  ? 
Speak,  wench,"  he  cried,  stamping  his  foot. 
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as  he  turned  upon  the  trembling  serving- 
maid,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Captain  Culverin,  master,"  she  whis- 
pered, trembling—"  Mas'  Wat  Kilby." 

"  What  of  them,  fool?"  cried  the  founder, 
excitedly. 

"  Drowned,  master  —  in  the  Pool,  and 
they're  bringing  their  bodies  now  ashore!'* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  WAT  KILBY  LED  THE  WAY. 

In  his  excitement  the  founder  hastily  laid 
Mace  on  the  couch  and  rushed  out,  when 
Sir  Mark  was  about  to  run  to  the  poor 
girPs  side,  to  seize  his  opportunity,  and 
press  his  lips  to  hers,  but  he  was  forestalled 
by  Janet,  who,  with  flashing  eyes,  leaped 
between  them  to  cry  spitefully, 

''  Nay;  and  if  thou  must  kiss  aught,  kiss 
me.  Thou  can'st  not  want  to  kiss  two 
maidens  in  one  day." 

With  an  angry  ejaculation  Sir  Mark 
turned  aside  and  followed  the  founder,  who 
was  running  along  the  side  of  the  Pool  to 
where  a  group  of  his  people  were  busy  round 
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a  boat  just  drawn  up  close  to  the  edge, 
with  Father  Brisdone  and  Master  Pease- 
good  in  the  midst,  giving  directions  to  the 
men  who  were  lifting  a  couple  of  bodies 
towards  a  shed  half-filled  with  soft  dogwood 
charcoal. 

For  it  had  been  an  awkward  night  with 
Gil  Carr  and  his  companion. 

They  had  plunged  boldly  into  the  Pool, 
finding  it  at  the  side  come  up  to  mid- thigh, 
and  the  bottom  sandy ;  but  before  they  had 
cautiously  proceeded  far,  taking  care  that 
the  water  did  not  splash,  it  became  shal- 
lower, and  Gil  asked  old  Wat  in  a  whisper 
whether  they  were  not  too  near  the  shore. 

^^No,"  was  the  reply;  ^^I  know  the  Pool 
well;  this  shallow  runs  right  across.  I've 
seen  the  shoals  of  little  fish  sunning  them- 
selves here  by  the  thousand  till  some  evil- 
minded  pirate  of  a  luce  has  darted  amongst 
them  and  scattered  them  like  a  silver  fleet 
in    the    Spanish    main.       You    follow  me. 
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skipper,  and  let  me  lead  thee  for  once  in  thy 
life." 

*^  You  were  disobeying  my  orders,  Wat," 
said  Gil,  in  a  low  whisper,  as  he  followed 
his  lieutenant.  ^*  What  were  you  doing  in 
Master  Cobbe's  garden?" 

^^  Courting.  Thank  God  for  the  ability 
to  court !  "  growled  Wat. 

'*  You  dare  to  own  it  to  my  face !  " 
'^  Nay,  thou'rt  behind  my  back,"  growled 
Wat;  ^^  but  I  own  it  all  the  same.  Where 
would'st  have  been  if  I  had  not  said  to 
myself,  '  There's  that  pretty  little  soul  Janet 
longing  to  see  me  once  again,  and  as  it's 
loving  -  night,  and  the  skipper's  courting 
the  mistress,  faith  I'll  go  and  court  the 
maid?'" 

''  After  I  had  forbidden  it,  Wat !" 
^^  I  am   a  man,  all  a  man,  good  Captain 
Gilbert  Carr,  and  I  say  thank  God  for  the 
ability  to   love,  and  liking   to   taste   sweet 
lips." 
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^^  Thou  arrant  old  coxcomb,"  cried  Gil, 
angrily.     ^^  Why  thou  art  woman  mad! " 

''  I  am,  thank  God!"  said  Wat.  ''  Hah, 
skipper,  what  would  the  world  be  without 
women?  Bless  their  bright  eyes,  and  red 
lips,  and  pretty  prattling  tongues — mind 
that  hole,  it's  a  bit  deeper — 1  don't  know 
whether  I  love  best  to  be  kissed  or  pooked 
by  them.'' 

^^  You  old  fool!" 

'^  Ay,  to  be  sure,  skipper,  it's  a  man's 
nature  to  be  a  fool  over  a  woman.  It's 
nature's  remedy  to  keep  us  from  being  too 
wise.  As  1  was  saying,  I  don't  know  which 
I  like  best.  If  she  kisses  and  fondles  you 
without  a  kick,  why  it's  all  sweet  sugar  and 
milk  and  honey,  and  I  smack  my  lips.  If 
she  cries  '  kiss  me  not,  old  bear,'  and 
struggles  and  pooks  me,  and  pretends  to 
tear  out  my  eyes  with  the  ends  of  her  pretty 
fingers,  and  tugs  my  beard,  and  pulls  out 
the  hairs,  why  it  is  pickles  and  sharp  sorrel- 
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sauce,  and  hot  peppers,  and  I  smack  my  lips 
and  like  it  all  the  same.  Ah,  skipper,  take 
all  the  women  out  of  the  world,  and  you 
may  heave  me  overboard  whenever  you 
like ! " 

''  Women  will  be  thy  ruin,"  said  Gil. 

''  That's  what  Mas'  Peasegood  says,  and 
then  he  went  on  at  me  for  an  hour  as  good 
as  to  say  if  ever  I'm  damned  it  will  be  for  a 
woman's  sake,  bless  her  for  it.  Mind,  here's 
another  hole  here.  Zooks,  I  touched  a  big 
eel  with  my  boot." 

^'But  once  for  all,"  said  Gil,  ^^  I  will  not 
have  thee  hanging  like  a  chicken-thief  about 
Master  Cobbe's  garden." 

"An'  where  would'st  have  been  if  I  had 
not  been  here  to-night,  skipper  ?  Suppose  the 
founder  had  come  running  at  thee  with  his 
naked  sword  ?  The  sight  of  a  naked  sword 
always  was  too  much  for  thee,  my  lad.  Re- 
member how  I  taught  thee  to  fence,  and  you 
pook  me  your  point  the  second  time  into  my 
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thigh.  Why,  it  would  have  been  out  sword 
and  at  him,  and  thou  mightest  have  hurt  the 
old  boy." 

^^  Old  boy!  He's  fifteen  years  younger 
than  you  if  a  day,  Wat." 

'^Bah!  Years!  What  are  years?  He 
was  born  after  I  was,  but  look  at  us.  I'm  a 
younger  man  than  he.  A  man's  not  old  till 
he  feels  old,  skipper ;  and  when  he  feels  old 
heave  him  overboard  if  he  be  a  sailor.  If 
he  be  a  land -goer,  dig  a  hole  in  his  mother- 
earth  and  pack  him  up  warm  to  sprout  out 
and  grow  little  boys  for  the  future  times. 
Well,  asl  said,  suppose  you  had  pricked  the 
old  man  or  he  had  pricked  thee?" 

''  The  better  for  me  it  seems,"  said  Gil, 
grimly.  ^'  It  would  be  the  high  road  to  his 
favour.  But  are  you  sure  you  are  right 
here  ?     How  dark  it  is  !  " 

'^  Right  ?  to  be  sure  I  am,'growled  Wat ; 
"  right  as  I  was  to-night  in  having  a  bit  of  a 
talk  with  pretty  Janet,  lad." 
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**And  that  I  forbid  for  the  future,"  said 
Gil,  stopping  with  the  water  nearly  up  to 
his  waist. 

**  Forbid  away,"  grumbled  Wat,  ^^but  as 
long  as  my  skipper  goes  amongst  rocks  Wat 
Kilby  goes  as  well  to  watch  over  him  the 
while." 

''  Then  that  settles  it,  Wat,"  said  Gil;  '^ 
am  going  no  more." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !— ho,  ho,  ho  !  "  chuckled  the 
old  sailor.  *'  Sattles  !  What  ?  have  you  and 
young  mistress  fallen  out  ?  " 

**  Hold  your  peace  !  "  said  Gil,  sharply  ; 
^'  and  learn  to  obey  my  orders." 

"  Saints  on  earth,  I'm  like  so  much  wax 
or  Stockholm  pitch  in  his  hands,  and  he 
does  with  me  as  he  likes.  It's  a  brave  deal 
deeper  here  than  I  thought,  skipper ;  wait 
till  I  have  out  my  blade  and  feel  my  way 
a  bit." 

He  pulled  out  his  sword,  and  began  to 
sound  with  it  in  the  darkness ;  but,  save  in 
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the  direction  of  the  house  and  garden,  the 
water  seemed  to  grow  deeper  and  deeper ; 
and,  after  taking  a  step  or  two  in  different 
directions,  the  old  fellow  drew  back  and 
paused  grumbling. 

"  It's  deeper  than  I  thought,"  he  said ; 
"  the  water  goes  down  above  my  head  every- 
where.    Let's  wait  a  bit." 

"  What  for  ?  "  said  Gil,  angrily.  "  Do  you 
think  the  Pool  will  grow  shallower  ?  This 
comes  of  trusting  another." 

"  Well,  I  thought  Iknowed  the  bearings," 
said  Wat. 

''  What  fools  we'd  look  if  it  were  day- 
light," said  Gil  ;  '^  standing  up  to  our 
middles." 

"  Chesties,"  said  Wat,  correctively. 

"  Well,  to  our  chests  or  chins,  if  you  like," 
cried  Gil.  "  Heaven  be  praised  that  it  is  so 
dark." 

"  So  don't  say  I,"  cried  Wat,  softly;  "  for 
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if  it  was  not  so  dark  I  could  see  which  way 
to  steer." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Wat,"  whispered 
Gil,  in  a  low  angry  voice,  ''  that  you  have 
persuaded  me  into  trusting  to  your  guidance, 
and  that  now  you  know  nothing  of  the  depth 
of  the  Pool  ?  " 

"  I  could  have  sworn  as  that  little  sandy 
reef  ran  right  across  to  the  other  side." 

'^  And  now  there  is  deep  water  all  round." 

"  Unless  we  go  back." 

"  Confusion  !  "  ejaculated  Gil.  ''  Am  I  to 
understand  that  you  don't  know  the  way  at 
all  ?  " 

"  Well,  skipper,"  growled  Wat^  "  I  won't 
say  I  don't  know  the  bearings  of  the  chan- 
nels ;  but  if  you  like  to  take  the  rudder  I'll 
give  up  to  you." 

This  being  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  his  own  want  of  knowledge,  Gil  began 
cautiously  to  feel  his  way  about,  with  the 
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result  that  the  first  two  steps  he  took  placed 
him  up  to  his  chin  in  water,  that  would,  he 
felt,  be  over  his  head  at  the  next. 

Dressed  as  he  was,  swimming  was  a  most 
difficult  task,  the  high,  heavy  boots  he  wore 
filling  with  water,  and  being  sufficient  to 
drag  him  down ;  and  yet  sooner  or  later  he 
felt  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  trust  to  his 
powers  as  a  swimmer,  and  gave  the  hint  to 
his  companion. 

*^  Be  ready  to  swim,  Wat,"  he  whispered. 

*'  No,  no  ;  there  be  no  need  to  swim,"  was 
the  response.  **  Only  hit  the  right  place, 
and  it  won't  reach  above  your  boots." 

Gil  did  not  respond,  but  tried  in  various 
directions,  always  to  find  the  water  deepen  ; 
and  at  last  he  stood  with  it  bubbling  at  his 
lips,  and  he  knew  that  the  next  moment  he 
must  strike  out. 

Even  now  he  could  have  made  an  effort 
to  go  back  ashore  in  the  direction  of  the 
house,  but  it  might  mean  an  encounter  with 
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the  founder,  and  this  was  to  be  avoided  at 
all  hazards,  for  Mace's  sake  ;  and  after  all, 
he  thought,  what  was  before  them  was 
nothing  more  than  a  good  swim,  for  he 
never  once  realised  the  fact  that  there  was 
danger  in  his  position :  it  seemed  more 
ludicrous  than  full  of  peril. 

He  gave  a  glance  round,  and,  having  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind  where  lay  the  shore 
they  sought  to  reach,  he  uttered  a  low 
warning  to  Wat,  and  tried  to  wade  to- 
wards it. 

The  second  step  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  swim,  and  striking  out  boldly  he  had 
gone  a  few  yards  before  he  turned  his  head 
to  speak  to  Wat. 

^^  This  way,"  he  whispered;  but  there 
was  no  response  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  with  a  hoarse  blowing  noise,  the  old 
sailor  spluttered  out, 

^'  Why,  I  went  right  over  my  head." 

This  added  to  the  ridiculous  side  of  the 
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question,  and,  contenting  himself  with  bid- 
ding Wat  keep  close,  Gil  swam  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  shore,  making  very  slow 
progress,  and  now  becoming  aware  for  the 
first  time  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had 
undertaken. 

Wat  was  swimming  close  at  hand,  making 
a  good  deal  of  noise,  but  Gil  never  thouglit 
for  a  moment  that  he  would  have  any  diffi- 
culty, and  it  was  not  until  they  had  pro- 
gressed slowly  for  about  five  minutes  that 
the  first  intimation  of  danger  came  like  a 
chill  of  dread. 

'^Can  you  touch  bottom,  skipper?''  said 
the  old  fellow. 

^^No,"  said  Gil,  after  a  pause.  ^^  We  are 
in  deep  water.     Why  ?  " 

'^  Because,  if  we  can't  directly,  I  shall 
drown  ! " 

^^  Nonsense,  man,"  whispered  back  Gil. 
^^Swim  slowly  and  steadily,  and  we  shall 
soon  reach  the  shore." 
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There  was  no  more  said  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  from  old  Wat,  in  a  low 
panting  voice — 

'^Skipper,  I  sha'nt  never  reach  no  shore; 
and  this  aint  even  brackish  water,  let  alone 
salt." 

^^  Don't  talk,"  said  Gil,  sharply;  '^  b^t 
swim,  man,  with  a  long  steady  stroke." 

^^Not  even  salt  water,"  said  Wat  hoarsely, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  his  leader's  words. 
^'  Drowned  in  a  miserable  pond." 

''  Will  you  hold  your  peace,"  whispered 
Gil,  "  and  swim  on,  man  ?  Who  ever  thinks 
of  drowning  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  " 

"  I'm  nearly  spent,"  said  Wat,  hoarsely. 
''  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  so  deep." 

It  was  very  hard  work  to  keep  himself 
afloat ;  and  the  knowledge  that  his  old  faith- 
ful companion  and  follower  was  losing  heart 
robbed  him  of  a  good  deal  of  the  energy 
which  he  had  left.  But  Gil  Carr  had  been 
reared    amongst    dangers,    and    instead    of 
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beginning  to  lament  that  they  were  in  such 
a  condition,  and  praying  or  calling  for  help, 
he  tried  to  rouse  up  more  energy  both  in 
himself  and  his  follower,  though,  as  regarded 
the  latter,  with  but  little  result,  for  he  awoke 
more  and  more  to  the  fact  that  Wat's  strag- 
gles were  growing  fainter  each  moment,  and 
that  unless  he  could  aid  him  he  was  a  drown- 
ing man. 

He  stopped  swimming  away  from  him 
then,  and  taking  a  few  strokes  back,  with 
his  boots  seeming  to  be  made  of  lead,  he 
tried  to  make  out  where  Wat  was  swimming, 
and  only  found  him  by  the  bubbling  water 
which  was  just  closing  over  his  head. 

It  required  almost  superhuman  energy  as, 
with  a  vigorous  snatch,  Gil  caught  his  fol- 
lower by  the  beard  and  drew  his  face  above 
water,  holding  him  so  while  he  drew  breath. 

"No  use— save  yourself!"  panted  Wat. 
'^  I'm  spent,  skipper — spent." 

'*  Do  as  I   bid   you,"  cried  Gil,  angrily. 
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^^  Turn  over — your  back — float — ^that's  well. 
Now  mind :  leave  me  free.  If  you  clutch 
my  arms  we  shall  both  go  down." 

As  he  spoke  he  tried  hard  to  kick  off  his 
heavy  boots,  but  they  clung  to  his  legs,  and 
to  have  continued  striving  meant  to  sink. 
Throwing  himself  upon  his  back  then,  and 
with  one  hand  grasping  Wat  Kilby's  hair, 
he  once  more  struck  out,  gazing  of  necessity 
upwards  at  the  starless  sky,  and  feeling 
more  and  more  that  unless  some  miracle 
interposed  in  their  favour  they  must  both 
lose  their  lives.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  in 
what  direction  he  was  going  when  his  every 
energy  was  directed  to  trying  to  keep  them 
both  afloat ;  and,  strive  to  contain  himself 
how  he  would,  there  was  always  the  know- 
ledge upon  him  that,  moment  by  moment, 
he  was  growing  weaker. 

For  the  water  came  more  and  more  over 
his  lips,  thundered  more  heavily  in  his  ears, 
and  kept,   as  it  were,  forcing  itself  up  his 
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nostrils,  burning,  and  strangling  him,  and 
causing  such  an  intense  desire  to  struggle 
with  all  his  might  for  life,  that,  but  for  the 
discijilining  of  years  and  the  power  it  had 
given  him  of  mastering  his  own  emotions, 
there  would  have  been  a  minute's  desperate 
struggling,  a  few  agonised  cries  for  help, 
and  then  the  water  would  have  closed  over 
his  head. 

The  water  that  had  risen  at  each  stroke  to 
his  chin  was  now  always  above  his  lips,  then 
above  his  nostrils,  and  it  was  only  by  frantic 
efforts  that  he  recovered  himself  for  a  few 
moments ;  but  directly  after  his  heavy  boots 
dragged  him  lower  and  lower,  and  with  a 
gasping  cry  he  gave  one  more  tremendous 
stroke,  when  he  felt  his  head  forced  in  amongst 
a  clump  of  reeds,  and  for  the  moment  he 
could  breathe. 

He  lay  with  the  back  of  his  head  in 
amongst  the  reeds  for  some  minutes,  not 
daring   to  move  lest  he  should  glide  back 
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into  deep  water,  but  even  now  the  waves 
were  rippling  and  playing  in  his  ears.  He 
could  not  stay  long,  however,  like  that,  for 
he  had  Wat  Kilby  to  think  of ;  and  throwing 
one  arm  back  ov^er  the  reeds  he  dragged 
himself  more  amongst  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  pulled  Wat  close  to  his  side. 

How  it  was  done  he  never  afterwards 
knew,  only  that  he  contrived  somehow  to 
rouse  the  old  sailor  sufficiently  to  once  more 
take  a  little  interest  in  life,  and  draw  himself 

over  and  amongst  the  reeds. 

« 

So  far  from  being  in  safety,  all  they  had 
gained  was  the  power  to  breathe,  for  at  the 
least  movement  the  thin,  whispering,  water- 
grasses  gave  way,  and  their  position  was 
worse. 

''  Can  you  hear  me  speak,  Wat  ?"  said  Gil 
at  last,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he  felt  that  he 
was  once  more  gaining  breath. 

''Ay,  skipper,"  said  the  old  fellow,  faintly; 
''  I  be  not  dead  yet." 
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*'  Can  you  draw  yourself  more  amongst 
the  reeds?" 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  pause,  and  then 
Wat  said  with  a  groan, 

^^  No,  skipper.  If  I  move,  it  means  going 
below ;  there's  nothing  to  hold  on  by." 

Gil  foresaw  that  this  would  be  the  reply, 
for  on  feeling  cautiously  round  he  could 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
half  floating,  half  lying,  among  some  nearly- 
submerged  reeds,  and  that  the  slightest 
effort  to  better  their  condition  meant  the 
destruction  of  the  frail  support. 

'^  Wait  till  you  get  your  breath,  Wat,  and 
then  shout  for  help,''  said  Gil. 

^^Nay,  I'll  not  call,"  was  the  hoarse  reply. 
*^  Do  thou  shout,  skipper.'' 

''  I  order  you  to  call,  Wat,"  was  the  half- 
angry  reply;  and,  in  obedience,  Wat  uttered 
a  hoarse  hail  from  time  to  time,  for  his 
voice  to  go  floating  over  the  water,  borne 
by  the   breeze    away  from    the  Pool-house, 
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and  here  the  two  men  lay  some  three 
hmidred  yards  from  the  garden,  cold,  be- 
numbed, and  gradually  growing  more  help- 
less, while  those  who  were  nearest  slept  on 
hearing  no  cries,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  peril  in  which  the  two  well-known 
adventurers  lay. 

The  hails  uttered  from  time  to  time 
reached  one  or  two  of  the  cottages,  but 
those  who  heard  the  sounds  float  from  off 
the  lake  merely  turned  once  in  their  beds, 
and  thought  of  marsh  spirits,  or  the  night- 
walkers  that  had  been  seen  from  time  to 
time,  passing  along  the  tracks  ;  while  the 
less  superstitious  said  to  one  another,  '^  Cap- 
tain Culverin  and  his  men  be  out  to-night. 
What  be  in  the  wind  now  ?  " 

Again  and  again  did  Gil  make  an  effort 
to  find  where  they  lay,  and  see  if  he  could 
not  reach  the  boat,  and  come  back  to  his 
companion's  help ;  but  the  darkness  was 
mad  e  more  intense  by  the  thick  mist  which 
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was  heavier  than  ever.  He  \/as  rested  though, 
and  had  the  nerve  to  make  a  bold  effort,  but 
those  boots  that  clung  to  his  legs  far  above 
his  knees  were  like  lead,  and  he  dare  hardly 
stir. 

Try  how  he  would,  he  was  fain  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  lie  passive 
amongst  those  reeds,  saying  a  few  words  to 
Wat  Kilby  from  time  to  time,  to  encourage 
him ;  for  the  old  man,  sturdy  as  he  was, 
seemed  to  have  taken  quite  a  fatalist  view  of 
their  case. 

"  Wait  for  daylight,  skipper?"  he  said, 
sadly.  ''  No ;  I  think  it  be  morning  that  will 
have  to  wait  for  me,  and  I  shan't  answer  to 
my  number.  The  cold  water  be  getting 
into  my  jomts,  and  I  be  too  stiff  to  move." 

To  remain  for  long  in  their  cramped  and 
helpless  situation  seemed  to  Gil  at  first  im- 
possible; but  hour  after  hour  glided  away, 
and  save  the  rippling  of  the  water  hardly 
a   sound  greeted   the    sufferers'    ears.     Too 
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numbed  and  helpless  even  to  cry  out  for 
help,  they  lay  waiting  for  morning,  hardly 
hoping  to  see  the  dawn,  for  at  any  moment 
a  slip  would  have  sent  them  into  deep  water, 
to  go  down  at  once. 

Sometimes  a  soft  wind  stirred  the  thick 
steamy  mist  upon  the  water  and  rustled  the 
reeds  above  their  heads ;  while,  at  intervals 
through  the  night,  the  cry  of  some  coot  or 
duck  floated  weirdly  across  the  great  Pool, 
but,  at  last,  all  those  things  seemed  to  Gil  to 
be  part  of  a  confused  dream,  as  he  grew, 
more  and  more  numbed  and  helpless.  The 
water  washed  higher  over  his  face,  but  he 
could  not  raise  his  head  to  avoid  it,  nor  dis- 
turb the  current  of  his  thoughts,  which  were 
flowing  placidly  enough  now,  and  quite  un- 
mingled  with  despair,  along  his  life-course ; 
and  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  him  that  he,  who 
had  braved  so  many  perils  of  the  mighty 
sea,  should  perish  on  this  pitiful  pond. 
Then  he  began  to  think  of  Mace  and  her 
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feelings  when  she  heard  of  his  death ;  and, 
with  a  sigh,  he  thought  it  seemed  hard 
indeed  that  he  should  die  now  when  he  was 
so  sure  of  her  love.  But  he  whispered  a 
blessing  upon  her  to  the  soft  summer  breeze, 
and  thanked  Heaven  that  they  had  parted 
so  happily  that  night. 

Wat  Kilby  had  not  spoken  for  hours,  but 
lay  there  in  a  state  of  torpor,  till  suddenly 
he  exclaimed : — 

'^  You  there,  skipper?" 

''  Yes,  Wat." 

'^  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  only " 

There  was  a  pause  here. 

*^  Only  that  I  have  got  my  bag  of  tobacco 
here  in  my  pocket,  and  it  be  quite  wet 
through." 

After  that,  there  was  utter  silence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  TWO  WENT  A-FISHING,  AND  WHAT  THEY 
CAUGHT. 

^^  You  may  argue,  Brother  Brisdone,  till  all 
is  blue,"  said  Master  Peasegood,  '^  but  I 
maintain  that  what  I  say  is  right.  Now, 
look  here ;  go  back  to  the  early  days,  and 
take  your  own  apostle." 

^^  My  own  apostle  ?"  said  Father  Brisdone, 
smiling,  as  they  walked  down  the  lane,  soon 
after  sunrise,  one  bearing  a  basket  the  other 
a  bag.  The  heavy  dew  lay  upon  leaf  and 
strand,  and  sparkled  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine ;  birds  sang  and  flitted  from  bough  to 
bough,  scattering  the  heavy  drops  from  off 
each  spray  ;  and,  as  the  two  clerics  had  come 

VOL.  II.  E 
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out  of  the  cottage  after  an  early  breakfast, 
they  had  stood  breathing  the  soft  pure  air, 
and  smiled  back  at  smiling  Nature. 

^*  My  own  apostle  ? "  said  Father  Bris- 
done. 

^^Yes,  St.  Peter;  the  rock  upon  which 
your  church  is  built.  Well,  what  was  he — 
a  fisherman  ?  " 

^^  Yes,"  said  Father  Brisdone,  '^  before  he 
took  up  his  holy  calling." 

'^  Fisherman  still,  good  brother.  Did  he 
not  become  a  fisher  of  men  '^  Depend  upon 
it,  brother,  Peter,  if  he  had  been  down  by 
the  lake  again,  would  have  enjoyed  a  good 
pull  at  the  net." 

'^  Maybe,  maybe,"  said  the  father,  smiling. 
^'  Well,  let's  grant  it.  Now,  1  was  a 
fisherman  before  I  took  to  the  cloth,  and  I 
have  been  a  fisherman  ever  since,  right  or 
wrong ;  and  I  hold  that  there  is  very  little 
wrong  in  providing  a  dinner." 

'^  I'll   not   argue  with  you,"  said  Father 
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Brisdone.  ^^  If  all  men  were  like  you, 
Brother  Peasegood,  this  would  be  a  happier 
world." 

''  Wrong  again!"  cried  Master  Peasegood. 
^^  You  see  you  force  on  an  argument.  If  all 
men  were  like  me,  brother,  it  would  be  an 
unhappier  world ;  for,  look  you,  I'm  too  fat. 
I'm  as  big  as  three  small  men ;  and,  if  all 
were  like  me,  we  should  be  so  crowding  and 
elbowing  each  other  that  we  should  be 
quarreling  for  want  of  room.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 
and  ^'ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  laughed  again,  mak- 
ing the  rocks  and  woodlands  echo  to  his 
jovial  mirth ;  the  stray  rabbits  betrayed  their 
whereabouts  by  showing  their  little  white 
tails  as  they  hopped  into  their  holes ;  and 
snake  and  lizard  upon  sunny  bank  hurrying 
away  to  safety  long  before  the  footsteps 
could  be  heard. 

'^  There's  something  in  fishing  that  seems 
to  expand  the  heart,"  continued  Master 
e2 
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Peascgood  to  his  willing  hearer.  '^  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  was  a  good  fisherman  who 
was  very  wicked  or  brutal." 

^^  In  other  matters,"  said  Father  Brisdone, 
with  a  smile. 

^^Well,  well,  well,  but  the  fish  we  catch 
are  vile,  cruel  things,  which  persecute  their 
smaller  fellows.  Why,  I've  known  a  luce 
of  twenty  pounds  seize  and  half  swallow  one 
of  ten,  and  kill  himself  in  the  act.  Oh,  no, 
brother,  I  have  no  pity  for  a  great  luce  or 
pike ;  and,  besides,  see  what  they  are  when 
nicely  treated,  well  cleaned,  and  stuffed, 
and  buttered,  and  baked.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  we 
have  the  advantage  of  you  there.  Brother 
Brisdone  ;  we  can  be  carnal-minded,  and 
eat,  and  drink,  and  wive  if  we  like.  But 
come  along  and  let's  begin.  I  can  snifE 
the  water  now,  with  its  soft  wreaths  of  mist 
floating  around.  We'll  have  the  boat  and 
set  our  lures,  and  fish  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
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and  then  take  a  brace  of  the  finest  to 
Master  Cobbe,  and  beg  some  more  breakfast 
for  our  pains." 

*^  But  suppose  we  catch  no  fish  ?" 

'^  But  we  shall  catch  fish — more,  perhaps, 
than  you  expect." 

The  two  friends  trudged  on,  and,  upon 
turning  a  corner  of  the  narrow  lane,  came 
upon  Mother  Groodhugh,  standing  at  the 
turning  where  Sir  Mark  had  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Wat  Kilby. 

"  Grood  morrow.  Mother  Groodhugh,*' 
said  the  stout  parson. 

"  Save  thee,  my  daughter,"  said  Father 
Brisdone. 

"  Are  you  both  going  to  curse  the  mur- 
derer of  Abel  Churr  ? "  said  Mother  Grood- 
hugh, sourly. 

"  Nay,"  said  Master  Peasegood ;  ''  and  it 
would  behove  thee  better,  good  woman,  if 
thou  did'st  not  sprinkle  these  curses  of  thine 
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about  with  so  liberal  a  hand.     Come  along, 
father." 

"  Yes,  go  along,"  cried  the  old  woman, 
maliciously ;  "  time-servers  and  makers  of 
friendship  with  the  ungodly  as  you  are. 
But  you'll  see,  you'll  live  to  see." 

*'  She's  a  terrible  old  woman,"  said 
Master  Peasegood,  with  a  curious  smile 
upon  his  lip ;  "  and  she  seems  to  make  my 
fat  go  cold,  like  unto  that  of  venison  on  an 
unwarmed  dish.  I've  given  her  up,  father, 
as  a  bad  nut  to  crack.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  if  I  turn  prophet  my  sayings  are  never 
fulfilled ;  while,  when  she  raises  her  voice, 
her  prophesyings  come  to  pass,  and  the 
simple  folks  here  believe  in  her  more  than 
in  me.     But  thank  goodness,  here  we  are." 

Three  hundred  paces  brought  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  over  which  the  soft  white 
mists  were  disappearing  before  the  sun. 
The  boat  lay  on  the  sandy  beach,  with  a 
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chain  holding  it  fast  to  the  trunk  of  an  old 
willow ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  basket  and  wallet 
had  been  laid  in,  Master  Peasegood  helped 
his  friend  to  take  his  place. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  swamp  the  boat, 
Brother  Brisdone,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he 
sent  the  skiff  well  down  in  the  water.  "  If 
I  do,  just  you  hold  on  tightly  to  my  gown, 
for  I'm  too  fat  to  sink." 

A  hearty  ''  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  floated  across 
the  lake  as  he  finished  his  speech ;  and 
then,  taking  the  little  oars,  he  proceeded 
to  paddle  across  for  some  distance  before 
pausing  and  opening  the  large  basket  he 
had  brought. 

The  first  thing  taken  out  was  a  large  can 
of  water  with  a  lid  pierced  with  holes ;  and 
then  from  the  bag  were  shaken  out  a  dozen 
bladders,  each  tied  round  the  centre  with  a 
string  and  a  loop.  From  his  basket  Master 
Peasegood  then  brought  out  a  dozen  goodly 
hooks,  whose  points  were  stuck  in  a  piece 
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of  cork,  and  whose  strings  were  neatly  tied 
in  a  bunch ;  and,  as  he  took  them  off,  one  by- 
one,  each  was  baited  with  a  fresh  young 
gudgeon  from  the  can,  the  string  attached 
to  one  of  the  bladders,  and  this  dropped 
overboard  to  float  away. 

In  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  hooks 
were  baited,  and  the  lake  dotted  with  the 
bladders  that  floated  here  and  there,  borne 
by  the  breeze  or  tugged  by  the  lively  gud- 
geons. Then,  and  then  only,  did  Master 
Peasegood  nearly  upset  the  boat  by  leaning 
over  the  side  to  wash  his  hands,  and  smile  at 
his  companion. 

His  smile  was  not  perceived  though,  for 
Father  Brisdone  was  sitting  with  one  elbow 
upon  his  knee,  his  cheek  upon  his  hand, 
gazing  out  and  away  at  the  soft  landscape, 
with  the  Pool-house  and  its  works  glorified 
by  the  morning  sun. 

^^Now  we'll  sit  and  talk  for  awhile,''  said 
Master  Peasegood,  smiling  jollily.     "What 
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do  you  say  to  a  pleasant  subject  for  discus- 
sion— say  purgatory  ?  " 

"  Because  thou  hast  been  putting  these 
poor  gudgeons  into  a  state  of  misery, 
brother  ?  "  said  Father  Brisdone. 

"  Let  the  gudgeons  rest,"  said  Master 
Peasegood.  ^'  They  have  all  gone  overboard 
like  so  many  finny  Jonahs,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  board  this  ship ;  and,  if  they  are 
lucky,  they  will  soon  be  safe  in  so  many 
whales'  insides.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Master  Bris- 
done, I'm  afraid  I'm  a  very  irreverent  dis* 
ciple.  By  all  the  saints,  there  goes  one  of 
the  Jonahs.     See !  " 

He  pointed  to  where,  just  by  a  reed-bed 
towards  which  the  bladder  had  drifted,  there 
was  a  tremendous  swirl  in  the  water,  and 
away  it  went  skimming  along  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

"  Ha,  yes,  I  suppose  that  will  be  a  great 
fish,"  said  Father  Brisdone,  sadly;   "but  I 
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was  thinking  of  the  maiden  at  yon  house— 
sweet  little  Mace." 

"  Bless  her !''  said  Master  Peasegood. 

"  Amen,"  said  his  companion.  "  Brother 
Joseph,  she  is  at  a  perilous  age,  and  I  do 
not  think  her  father's  to  be  trusted." 

*'  You  mean  with  her  future  ?"  said  Master 
Peasegood.  "  I  fear  so  too.  Poor  child,  she 
needs  a  mother's  counsel ! " 

"  Think  you  she  has  a  lover  ?"  said  Father 
Brisdone,  quietly. 

"  Two  fierce  luces  playing  round  the  little 
gudgeon,"  cried  Master  Peasegood,  excitedly. 
"  One  of  them  will  snatch  it  up  directly. 
Nay,  nay,"  he  continued,  reddening ;  '^  I 
meant  no  inference.  I  was  thinking  of  yon 
bait.     There  it  goes.'^ 

He  pointed  to  where  a  gudgeon  had  leaped 
several  times  out  of  the  water  to  escape  a 
couple  of  fierce  pike,  one  of  which  seized  it 
and  bore  it  ofE. 
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"  Lovers  ? "  he  continued.  "  Yes,  that 
courtly  fellow  from  town  is  trying  to  win 
her,  and  so  is  Gilbert  Carr." 

"  And  she  ?  " 

"She  loves  Culverin  Carr  with  all  her 
pretty  little  soul,  but  he  shall  not  have  her 
unless " 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 

"  He  mends  his  ways.  She  shall  marry 
no  scapegrace  who  plays  fast  and  loose  with 
women's  hearts.  He  trifles  with  Mistress 
Anne  Beckley,  and  the  silly  girl  is  mad  fo¥ 
him." 

''Nay,  I  think  you  wrong  him,  brother. 
I  believe  in  Gil  Carr  as  a  true  gentleman  at 
heart.     I  love  the  brave,  bold  youth." 

"  I  hope  I  do  wrong  him,"  said  Master 
Peasegood.  "  He's  a  fine,  handsome  fellow, 
but  I  will  not  have  my  little  white  moth 
played  with,  and  the  tender  down  upon  her 
winglets  crushed  by  unholy  hands." 
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"  Why  do  you  call  her  white  moth  ?  "  said 
the  father,  dreamily. 

"  It  is  a  fancy  of  the  peo^Dle  here,  because 
she  dresses  in  white ;  and  they  meet  her, 
looking  soft,  and  white,  and  ethereal,  in  the 
woody  lanes  at  eventide  where  moths  abound. 
Ah,  Father  Brisdone,  happy  men  are  we  who 
early  marry  ourselves  to  the  Church,  and 
know  nought  of  these  fleshly  troubles.  Yes, 
they  call  her  the  white  moth ;  and  between 
ourselves  it's  a  glowworm  that  often  comes 
wooing  to  her,  and  I  fear  his  light  will 
burn." 

Father  Brisdone  sighed. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  because  another  Jonah 
has  gone  down,"  said  Master  Peasegood, 
pointing  to  a  flying  bladder. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  other  sadly ;  ''  I  sighed  at 
your  words  about  our  being  happier  without 
these  fleshly  cares.  I  don't  know — I  don't 
know." 
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'•'More  do  I,''  said  Master  Peasegood ; 
''  only  that  I'm  very  fatherly  fond  of  little 
Mace,  and  if  I  can  stand  between  her  and 
Carr  I  will.  Now,  brother,  we'll  chase 
that  first  great  fish.  Suppose  you  take  the 
oars." 

Father  Brisdone  obeyed,  and  Master  Pease- 
good  fitted  a  large  hook  to  the  end  of  a  stout 
walking-staff,  directing  his  friend  the  while 
as  he  urged  the  boat  over  the  limpid  water, 
making  fish  dart  away  here  and  there  amongst 
the  water-lilies  and  flags. 

They  approached  pretty  near  the  bladder, 
and  then  away  it  went,  showing  that  the 
great  pike  was  well  hooked,  and  now  com- 
menced a  chase  for  some  ten  minutes,  the 
captive  always  evading  thq  great  hook  just 
as  Master  Peasegood  was  on  the  point  of 
securing  the  string. 

The  chase  led  them  right  away  over  the 
deepest  part  of  the  Pool,  and  amidst  various 
little  islands  of  reeds  growing  on  soft  masses 
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of  decayed  vegetation  ;  the  boat,  when 
urged  forward,  passing  easily  amongst  and 
over  them,  so  lightly  were  they  rooted  in 
the  soft  vegetable  fibre  below. 

"  Now  then,  a  good  pull,  brother,  and  we 
shall  have  him,"  whispered  Master  Peasegood. 
''  He's  a  monster,  but  he  is  tired  now.  Four 
good  strokes  and  then  hold  up  your  oars, 
and  let  the  ski:ff  glide  and  I'll — Good  God ! 
what's  that? — the  other  oar,  man,  pull !" 

The  skiff  spun  round  and  was  urged  to- 
wards a  clump  of  reeds,  among  which,  and 
half  covered  by  the  water,  were  two  ghastly 
faces,  which  settled  down,  gliding  from  their 
precarious  hold,  as  the  wave  made  by  the 
skiff  reached  them. 

Another  moment  and  they  would  have 
been  beyond  reach,  but  Master  Peasegood 
thrust  his  arm  to  the  shoulder  into  the  water, 
as  he  leaned  over  the  side,  and  grasped  the 
doublet  of  one  man,  thrusting  in  his  hook 
and   seizing   the   other,   and   then   drawing 
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both  up  to  the  sides  of  the  boat,  as  it  rustled 
amongst  the  reeds,  but  bringing  the  edge 
down  so  low  that  the  water  began  to  pour  in 
over  the  side. 

^^  Quick,  brother,  quick !"  shouted  Master 
Peasegood.  ^'  Hang  over  the  other  side,  or 
we  are  lost !  " 

With  a  promptitude  that  might  not  have 
been  expected  from  him,  Father  Brisdone 
threw  himself  to  the  other  side  of  the  skiff, 
and  raised  the  endangered  edge  so  that  the 
water  ceased  to  pour  over  the  gunwale, 
while  Master  Peasegood  deftly  leaned  side- 
ways and  dragged  the  first  body  he  had 
secured  round  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

Father  Brisdone  saw  what  he  intended 
and,  changing  his  position  a  little,  just 
managed  to  catch  the  doublet,  and  the  next 
minute  the  boat  was  well  balanced,  for  one 
of  the  bodies  was  being  held  up  on  either 
side. 

*^  Are — are  they  dead?"  whispered  Father 
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Brisdone,  in  an  awc-strickcn  voice.  ^'Poor 
lad— poor  lad." 

'^  Heaven  only  knows/'  cried  Master 
Peasegood,  as  he  changed  his  position  and 
said,  ^'  Give  me  hold  of  the  poor  boy — his 
collar — that's  well.  I've  got  this  one  the 
same.  There,  their  heads  are  well  above 
the  water  now,  and  I  can  hold  them  thus. 
Now  take  the  oars  and  row  for  life." 

^^  But  can  you  hold  them  ?  "  cried  Father 
Brisdone,  as  he  obeyed  his  companion,  and 
gazed  at  him  the  while,  seated  with  hands 
grasping  the  two  men's  collars,  one  on  either 
side. 

''  I  hope  so.  Oh,  yes!  They  can't  drag 
me  out  of  the  boat,  but  it  would  be  madness 
to  try  and  drag  them  in.  Row  hard :  never 
mind  me." 

Father  Brisdone  bent  to  his  task  with  a 
will,  and  in  a  fashion  that  showed  how  he 
had  more  than  once  handled  an  oar,  while 
Master  Peasegood  braced  himself  up,    and 
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held    on   to   his   burdens   as    they   dragged 
behind. 

^'  You  see  who  they  are?"  he  said,  as  the 
skiff  gathered  way,  and  the  water  rattled 
under  her  bows. 

'^  Yes ;  one  is  the  man  of  whom  we 
talked." 

''  And  the  other  is  old  Wat  Kilby.     I'll 
never  believe  he  is  drowned,"  cried  Master 
Peasegood.      '^  He's  born  for  quite  another 
fate.     Pull  steady  and  hard,  man.     If  my 
arms    are    jerked    out    of    the   sockets    I'll 
forgive   thee.      Ohe — ahoy — hoi  —  oy,"    he 
shouted  to  a  couple  of  men  on  the  shore, 
and  as  they  stopped  to  gaze  others  began  to 
collect,   so   that  by  the   time  the  side  was 
reached  there  was  plenty  of  willing  aid,  and 
hands  ready  to  bear  the  two  men  into  the 
charcoal-shed,  where,  by  Father  Brisdone's 
orders,  blankets  were  fetched  and  stimulants, 
while,  under  his  instructions,  strong  hands 
rubbed  the  icy  limbs. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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This  was  continued  for  a  time,  and  then 
the  founder  made  a  proposal,  which  was  put 
into  effect. 

'^  Four  of  you,  one  to  the  corner  of  each 
blanket,"  he  cried ;  '^  and  run  them  down  to 
the  little  furnace.  We  can  lay  them  on  the 
hot  bricks  there." 

^^  Yes,  quickly,"  cried  Father  Brisdone. 
^^  The  very  thing." 

It  was  done,  and  the  genial  heat  and  the 
friction  liberally  applied.  At  first  no  change 
took  place,  and  the  founder  shook  his  head ; 
while  Sir  Mark,  as  he  gazed  at  the  stern, 
handsome  count enace  of  Culverin  Carr,  felt 
that  a  dangerous  rival  had  been  removed 
from  his  path. 

^^  We  were  too  late,  brother,  were  we 
not  ?  "  said  Master  Peasegood,  sadly. 

^'  I'll  tell  thee,  anon,"  was  the  reply,  as, 
with  cassock  off  and  sleeves  up.  Father 
Brisdone  was  toiling  away,  with  the  per- 
spiration streaming  down  his  forehead. 
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One  hour — two  hours  passed,  and  still 
there  was  no  sign  of  life.  Those  who  aided 
would  have  given  up  long  before  but  for  the 
father's  example,  led  by  which  they  worked 
manfully,  till,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
operator,  there  was  a  faint  quivering  about 
his  patients'  eyelids. 

Encouraged  by  this,  all  worked  the  harder, 
to  be  rewarded  by  a  sigh  from  Gil,  and  a 
low  growl  from  Wat  Kilby,  who  now  rapidly 
recovered  consciousness,  and  startled  all  pre- 
sent by  exclaiming :  —  ^ 
^'  Who  has  taken  my  tobacco?'' 
Gil  recovered  more  slowly,  but  he  was 
soon  able  to  speak;  and  the  first  person 
upon  whom  his  eyes  fell  was  Sir  Mark,  who 
seemed  half  fascinated  by  his  gaze. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  two  men  were 
sufficiently  revived  to  bear  removal ;  and  in 
a  gruff  way,  as  if  the  show  of  hospitality 
were  forced  upon  him.  Master  Cobbe  offered 
them  the  use  of  his  house. 
f2 
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GiPs  heart  gave  a  Icajj  of  joy  at  the 
invitation,  while  Sir  Mark's  countenance 
grew  black  as  night.  It  resumed  its  former 
aspect,  though,  as  he  heard  Gil  refuse,  and 
merely  request  permission  to  stay  where 
they  were  for  a  time,  after  which  he  said 
they  would  go  their  way. 

'^  I'd  give  something  to  know  how  those 
two  came  so  near  being  drowned,"  said  the 
founder,  as  he  walked  over  the  little  bridge 
with  Sir  Mark. 

'^  I'd  give  something,"  said  Sir  Mark  to 
himself,  '"  if  that  meddling  priest  had  left 
the  scoundrel  to  die  in  peace.  How  I  hate 
him,  to  be  sure." 

Meanwhile,  Mace,  who  had  been  upon  her 
knees  in  her  little  chamber,  praying  with  all 
her  soul  for  her  lover's  life,  had  now  changed 
her  prayer  to  thanksgiving,  and  at  last  stood 
by  the  window,  and  exchanged  a  look  with 
him,  as  she  saw  him  walk  slowly  away,  with 
Wat   Kilby,  whose   pipe  was  lit,  and  who 
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was   smoking   as  if   nothing   whatever   had 
been  amiss. 

As  to  how  the  accident  had  occurred,  that 
was  the  secret  of  the  two  sufferers,  the  guests 
that  evening  of  Master  Peasegood,  whose 
luces  were  not  sought  for  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, by  which  time  three-parts  had  managed 
to  get  away,  or  rid  themselves  of  their  steel, 
leaving  the  floating  bladders  alone  for  the 
parson's  crook. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  SIR  MARK  VISITED  DAME  BECKLEy's  GARDEN 
OF  SIMPLES. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  a  mounted 
messenger  came  on  to  the  Pool-house  with 
a  despatch  for  Sir  Mark,  whose  brow  clouded 
as  he  read  that  it  was  a  peremptory  recall  to 
town. 

He  handed  the  despatch  to  the  founder, 
who  read  it  quietly,  and  returned  it. 

^^Hah,"  he  said,  ^Hhen  I  am  to  lose  my 
guest.  I  hope  Sir  Mark  does  not  quarrel 
with  my  hospitality." 

'^Nay,  but  I  do,"  said  Sir  Mark,  petu- 
lantly. *^  You  deny  me  the  very  one  thing 
I  ask." 
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^*  And  what  is  that  ?  "  said  the  founder. 

^^  Your  daughter's  hand,  Master  Cobbe." 

^'Nay,  nay,  she's  no  mate  for  thee,  my 
lad,  so  let  that  rest." 

^^But  I  cannot, — I  will  not,"  cried  Sir  Mark. 

^^  But  thou  must,  and  thou  shalt,''  said  the 
founder.  '^  Now,  what  can  I  do  to  speed 
thee  on  thy  journey  ?  " 

^^  Nothing,"  was  the  reply,  ^^  for  Sir 
Thomas  has  sent  a  spare  horse  for  my  ser- 
vice. Good  Master  Cobbe,  hearken  to  me. 
Come :  you  will  accept  me  as  your  son-in-law 
of  the  future  ?  " 

'^  Go  back  to  the  fine  madams  of  the 
court,  my  lad,  and  you'll  forget  my  little 
lass  in  a  week." 

^^Nay,  by  Heaven,  I  never  shall." 

''  And  we  shall  never  see  thee  more." 

'^  You  consent?" 

'^No,"  said  the  founder,  sternly.  ^'  Good- 
bye, my  lad,  and  I  hope  thou  forgivest  me 
the  prick  in  the  shoulder  I  gave  thee." 
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^^  Forgive  ?  I  bless  you  for  it,"  cried  Sir 
Mark,  enthusiastically;  '^  and  as  to  our  never 
meeting  again,  why,  man,  I  shall  be  back 
here  ere  a  month  has  gone  by." 

^^Harkye,"  cried  the  founder,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  other's  arm,  ^^this  can  only  be 
by  some  trick  or  other  of  thine  in  thy  report. 
Sir  Mark  Leslie,  if  thou  play'st  me  false, 
look  well  to  thyself." 

''Play  thee  false.  Master  Cobbe !  Nay, 
I'll  only  play  to  win  sweet  Mace — and  your 
money,"  he  added  to  himself.  ''I  shall  be 
back,  I  tell  you,  and  before  long.  Now  to 
make  my  adieux  to  your  daughter." 

But  Mace  returned  for  answer  through 
Janet  that  she  was  too  ill  to  see  Sir  Mark ; 
and  the  message  was  conveyed  to  him  when 
he  was  alone. 

*'  And  now,  pretty  Janet,  what's  it  to  be," 
he  said — ''  a  kiss  or  this  gold  piece  ?  " 

'^  Both,"  said  Janet,  promptly,  as  she  held 
out  hand  and  cheek. 
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^^  There  they  are,  then,  and  mind  this, 
Janet :  help  me  in  my  suit  to  win  thy  mis- 
tress, and  thou  shalt  have  the  handsomest 
gown  thou  canst  choose,  with  a  gilded  sto- 
macher like  they  wear  at  court." 

'^  Shall  I  ?  "  cried  the  girl,  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

*' Ay,  and  aught  else  you  like  to  ask  for. 
Now,  farewell." 

He  printed  another  kiss  on  Janet's  rosy 
cheek  and  a  few  on  her  lips,  and  stayed 
some  little  time  before  he  once  more  sought 
the  founder,  who  had,  however,  gone  to  one 
of  his  sheds. 

Here  a  farewell  of  anything  but  a  friendly 
nature  took  place ;  and,  forgetting  to  bestow 
any  present  on  the  workmen,  Sir  Mark 
mounted  the  horse  awaiting  him  and  rode 
away,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  reception  he 
should  have  frora  the  pompous  baronet  and 
his  child. 

Sir  Mark  had  had  his  mind  so  set  upon 
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Mace  Cobbe  that,  when  at  Roehurst,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  else,  and  his  every  thought 
on  leaving  the  place  was  about  how  to  get 
back  from  London  with  a  good  excuse  for 
staying. 

''  I  must  get  the  old  fellow  a  big  order  for 
powder  and  cannon,"  he  said,  ^^  and  play  my 
cards  so  that  I  have  the  commission  to  see 
the  order  executed,  test  the  guns  and  the 
grains,  and  then  I  shall  have  the  old  man  in 
my  fingers.  Only  let  him  accept  the  Royal 
order,  and  I  can  work  him.  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  he 
laughed,  '^powder  not  of  required  strength; 
flaw  in  this  gun ;  want  of  carrying  power  in 
that ;  failure  in  accuracy  in  another.  Why 
my  dear  father-in-law,  thou  wilt  be  at  my 
mercy;  and  if  I  cannot  work  you  to  my 
ends,  in  spite  of  all  independence  and  de- 
fiance, my  name  is  not  Mark  Leslie." 

'^  Why,"  he  added,  laughing,  ''if  I  failed 
in  managing  thee  in  any  other  way.  Master 
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Cobbe,  I  have  only  to  hint  to  His  Majesty 
that  here  is  a  clever  artificer  who  maketh 
strong  powder,  which  he  supplies  to  the 
Papist,  and  I  could  have  a  score  or  two  of 
men  down  to  lay  you  by  the  heels.  Surely 
I  could  manage  it  all  if  driven  to  urge  him 
very  hard.  But,  there,  I  can  get  on  better 
by  driving  him  with  a  light  hand.  Let  me 
see,  why  war  materials  will  be  wanted  for 
Holland  !  Tut,  lad,  it  will  be  easy  enough 
to  do." 

He  rode  gently  on,  having  a  care  to  pre- 
vent his  horse  from  setting  his  feet  in  the 
deeper  holes ;  and  now  began  a  fresh  set  of 
thoughts,  to  wit,  concerning  Mistress  Anne. 

''  By  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses  who  had  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  love,"  he  cried,  ^'  and  am  I  to  face 
that  bright  -  eyed,  ruddy  -  haired  piece  of 
tyranny  ?  She  was  ready  to  fall  in  love 
with  me  at  the  first  meeting,  and  here  have  I 
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treated  her  and  Sir  Thomas  most  scurvily. 
How  am  I  to  behave  ?  Apologise,  or  take 
the  high  hand?" 

''  The  latter !"  he  cried,  touching  the  fat 
horse  he  rode  with  the  spur.  ''If  I  am 
humble,  I  shall  be  slighted.  Hang  it,  I  will 
be  courted,  for  I  am  from  the  court." 

He  rode  on  through  the  pleasant  wood- 
lands, enjoying  the  sweet-scented  breeze,  but 
only  for  the  agreeable  sensations  it  afforded 
him ;  and,  almost  leaving  the  horse  to  follow 
its  own  bent,  he  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the 
stone  pillars  which  supported  the  gates  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Moat. 

It  was  a  spot  that  would  have  delighted 
poet  or  artist,  that  long,  embowering  avenue 
of  trees,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the 
mossy  pillars,  each  supporting  an  impossible 
monster,  which  seemed  to  be  putting  out  its 
tongue  derisively  at  the  visitors  to  the  old 
house. 
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Riding  along  the  avenue  and  through  the 
gates,  Sir  Ma)-k  passed  a  park-like  stretch 
of  grass,  and  then  a  belt  of  trees  which 
almost  hid  the  house,  till  he  was  close  up  to 
the  old  moat,  from  which  it  took  its  name ;  a 
broad,  deep  dyke  of  water  that  surrounded 
the  building,  bordered  with  a  wide- spread- 
ing lawn  of  soft  green  turf,  which  was  kept 
closely  shaven,  and  was  dotted  with  spread- 
ing trees,  and  gnarled,  rugged  old  haw- 
thorns. This  wide  lawn  ran  from  the  edge 
of  the  moat  to  the  ivy -grown  walls  of  the 
quaint  mansion,  evidently  the  work,  with  its 
florid  red  brick,  of  some  clever  architect  of 
Henry  VII. 's  days.  To  a  lover  of  the 
picturesque,  the  place  was  perfect,  with  its 
ivy-softened  walls  and  buttresses,  quaintly- 
shaped  windows,  shady  corners,  seats  beneath 
hawthorns,  and  clipped  yews  that  dotted  the 
old  pleasaunce ;  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  attractive  than  the  wild  garden 
formed  by  the  great  lawn,  broken  by  mossy 
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boles,   wliicli   ran   down   to   the   great   lily- 
dappled  moat. 

Sir  Mark  drew  rein  upon  the  old  stone 
bridge,  and  gazed  around  him  for  a  while  at 
the  broad  leaves  floating  on  the  dark,  clear 
water,  where  some  great  carp  every  now 
and  then  thrust  up  its  broad  snout  and  with 
a  loud  smack  sucked  down  a  hapless  fly. 
There  was  something  very  attractive  about 
the  place ;  the  quaint  red  building  seen 
amongst  the  oaks  and  firs ;  the  dashes  of 
colour  here  and  there  of  Dame  Beckley's 
flower-beds,  many  of  which  were  rich  with 
strange  plants  that  Gil  Carr  had  brought 
from  foreign  lands  and  given  to  Mace  for 
the  garden  at  the  Pool-house,  and  of  which 
Dame  Beckley  had  begged  or  taken  cuttings. 

There  was  an  air  of  sleepy  calmness  about 
the  old  moat  that  had  its  effect  upon  Sir 
Mark,  whose  musings  upon  the  bridge  took 
something  of  this  form. 

^^  I   am  in  debt;  I  get  more  deeply  so; 
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and  I  can  never  recover  myself,  as  my 
expenses  increase,  without  wedding  a  rich 
wife.  Sir  Thomas  Beckley,  Baronet,  cannot 
live  for  ever ;  and  this  would  be  a  charming 
place  for  me  to  settle  down  to  when  I  get 
middle-aged  and  stout,  and  have  grown  to 
care  little  for  the  court. 
''  But  then  the  lady  ! 

^^Hah!"  he  sighed,  ^^It  is  the  way  of 
the  world.  If  rustic  Mace,  with  her  sweet 
beauty,  had  thrown  herself  at  me,  and 
dropped  like  a  luscious  fruit  into  my  hands,. 
I  should  have  wearied  of  her  in  a  week ;  but 
she  is  hard  to  reach  so  I  strive  the  more ; 

while  Mistress  Anne,  here 

'^  Hah !  I  will  not  be  too  rash.  Suppose 
I  temporise,  and  am  gentle  and  respectful 
by  turns.  Even  if  I  marry  Mace,  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  scorn  one  who  is 
nearly  as  fair.  Besides  which,  if  Master 
Culverin  is  in  favour,  then  a  little  revenge 
upon  him  by  tasting  the  sweet  lips  of  his 
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other  love  would  not  come  amiss.  Only  I 
must  be  eautious,  or  I  may  g'o  wrong.  By 
Bacchus  !  here  is  the  lady  herself  !  " 

He  touched  the  flank  of  his  horse,  for 
just  then  he  caught  sight  of  the  gay  colours 
of  Mistress  Anne's  brocaded  gown,  where  she 
sat  upon  a  rustic  seat,  reading  beneath  a 
shady  tree,  of  course  sublimely  ignorant  of 
Sir  Mark's  approach,  as  she  had  been  watch- 
ing for  him  ever  since  the  messenger  had 
left ;  and,  though  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  book,  she  had  read  no  words  since  she 
had  seen  him  pause  upon  the  bridge,  and  her 
heart  went  fluttering  beneath  its  hard  be- 
laced  cage. 

Sir  Mark  did  not  know  it,  but  the  lady 
who  sat  before  him  in  the  old  pleasaunce, 
not  far  from  the  moat,  had  come  to  precisely 
the  same  determination  as  himself.  Could 
she  win  Gil  she  would,  for  his  dashing  life  of 
adventure  always  made  him  seem  quite  a 
hero  of  romance ;  but,  failing  Gil,  Sir  Mark 
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would  do.  So  once  more  she  determined  to 
play  a  cautious  waiting  game  of  the  two- 
strings-to-the-bow  fashion ;  and,  therefore, 
when  Sir  Mark  leaped  from  the  fat  cob,  sent 
by  Sir  Thomas  by  her  special  command, 
and  approached  her  hat  in  hand,  no  stranger 
could  possibly  have  imagined  that  there  was 
such  a  place  in  the  world  as  the  Pool-house, 
where  dwelt  sweet  Mace  Cobbe,  to  whose 
greater  attractions  Sir  Mark  had  yielded, 
and  stayed  away.  The  handsome  courtier 
from  town  might  have  just  returned  from  a, 
visit  to  the  foundry  after  but  a  few  hours' 
absence  so  smiling  and  pleasant  was  his 
reception  beneath  the  trees. 

''  By  Bacchus,  she's  a  sensible  girl  after 
all,-'  thought  Sir  Mark. 

^*  I  may  bring  him  to  my  knees  yet," 
thought  Mistress  Anne;  ^^and,  if  I  do,  I'll 
hold  him  till  Gil  Carr  asks  me  to  be  his  wife, 
and  then " 

A  flash  sped  from  her  eye  full  of  maliciou^s 
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glee,  as,  taking  her  hand  once  more  a  la 
minuet,  Sir  Mark  led  her  up  towards  the 
house,  where,  well-schooled  by  his  daughter. 
Sir  Thomas  squeezed  his  fat  face  into  a 
smile,  and  declared  he  was  glad  to  see  his 
guest  again. 

''  Your  inspection  has  taken  you  a  long 
time.  Sir  Mark,"  he  said. 

^^  It  has  been  a  tedious  task/'  was  the  reply; 
'^  and  even  now  I  have  not  done." 

*^  Indeed  ?  "  said  Mistress  Anne. 

''  Nay,"  he  replied;  ^4t  is  quite  possible 
that  I  may  have  to  return  within  the  month 
to  continue  my  report.'' 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  furtively  at  Mistress 
Anne,  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have  upon 
her.  To  his  satisfaction,  she  clapped  her 
hands  joyously. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  cried,  with  child- 
like glee.  Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  out- 
burst, she  looked  down  and  blushed,  ending 
by  glancing  timidly  at  Sir  Mark. 
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**  She's  very  charming,  after  all,"  he 
thought,  as  he  smiled  upon  her.  ^'  Poor 
girl,  she  can't  help  it,  I  suppose ;  "  and  he 
felt  a  pleasant  glow  of  self-satisfaction  and 
conceit  run  through  his  veins. 

*'  We  see  so  little  company,"  simpered 
Anne. 

'^  Really,  you've  seen  very  little  of  me,'* 
said  Sir  Mark.  *'  But  duty — duty,  Sir 
Thomas.  I  felt  bound  to  stay  there  and 
keep  matters  well  under  my  own  eyes." 

"  It  must  have  been  very  tedious  and 
tiresome,"  said  Anne,  innocently;  '^  but  then. 
Mace  Cobbe  is  very  nice  and  pleasant,  is  she 
not?" 

Sir  Mark  looked  sharply  to  the  speaker  to 
see  if  this  was  a  venomed  shaft,  but  Mistress 
Anne's  eyes  were  as  wide  open  as  her  face 
was  vacant  and  smooth. 

'^  Yes,"  he  said,  quickly ;  ''  a  very  pleasant, 
sensible  girl.     Well  educated,  too." 

''  Yes,''    said  Anne,  dreamily.      '^  I    like 
G  2 
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Mace  Cobbc,  only  dear  father  and  my  mother 
don't  quite  approve  of  my  making  her  an 
intimate." 

The  faint  "  Oh  !  "  that  escaped  from  Sir 
Thomas  Beckley's  lips  must  have  been  caused 
by  a  twinge  of  gout,  for  he  did  not  venture 
to  speak  when  he  caught  his  daughter's  eye. 

"  Will  you  not  come  and  see  my  mother, 
Sir  Mark  ?"  continued  Anne,  sweetly.  ''  She 
is  down  in  her  simple  garden,  by  the 
southern  wall." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  was  the  reply; 
and  rising,  he  escorted  the  lady  out  through 
an  open  bay  window,  and  along  the  closely- 
shaven  lawn. 

"  Anne  means  to  marry  him,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  gazing  after  his  daughter,  and  rub- 
bing his  nose  in  a  vexed  manner.  "  What  a 
smooth,  soft  puss  it  is !  Who'd  think  she 
had  such  claws  ?  " 

"  She's  innocence  itself,"  said  Sir  Mark  to 
himself,  as  he  twisted  his  moustache-points, 
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and  smiled  down  tenderly  at  his  companion, 
who  blushed  and  trembled  and  faltered  when 
he  spoke  to  her,  as  naturally  as  a  simple- 
hearted  girl  who  had  been  longing  for  his 
return.  "  By  all  the  gods  it  would  be  much 
easier  work  to  make  up  matters  here  !  " 

"  Let  me  run  on,  and  tell  my  mother 
you  have  come,  Sir  Mark,"  said  Anne,  in- 
genuously. 

''  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  guest,  pressing  the 
trembling  little  white  hand  he  took;  **  I  have 
not  many  hours  to  stay."  • 

"  Oh !  "  cried  Anne,  gazing  with  piteous 
wide  open  eyes.  *'  You  are  not  going  away 
to-day  ?  " 

"  In  two  hours'  time,  sweet,  I  must  be  on 
the  road  to  London.     Must — I  must." 

To  give  Anne  credit  for  her  efforts,  she 
tried  very  hard  to  squeeze  two  little  tears 
out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes ;  but  they  were 
obstinate,  and  refused  to  come.  She  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  though,  and  gazed  sadly  down  at 
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her  little  silk  shoes,  as  they  toddled  over  the 
short  grass,  her  heels  being  packed  up  on  the 
bases  of  a  couple  of  inverted  pyramids,  which 
just  allowed  her  toes  to  reach  the  ground. 

''  Poor  child !  "  thought  Sir  Mark ;  and  the 
desire  was  very  strong  upon  him  to  just 
bend  down  and  kiss  her.  But  he  resisted 
the  temptation  bravely,  his  strength  of  mind 
being  fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  well  in  sight  of  the  latticed  windows. 

A  minute  later,  and  they  had  to  go  through 
a  narrow  path,  winding  through  and  over- 
arched by  broad-leaved  nut-stubbs,  which 
formed  quite  a  bower  belaced  with  golden 
sunbeams,  that  seemed  to  fall  in  drops  upon 
the  enchanter's  night-shade,  the  briony,  and 
patches  of  long  thick  grass. 

^Ms  this  the  way  to  the  simple  garden, 
Mistress  Anne  ? ''  he  said,  playing  with  tlie 
hand  that  lay  upon  his  arm. 

*^  Yes,  Sir  Mark,"  she  faltered ;  ^^  it  is  close 
at  hand." 
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It  might  have  been  a  mile  away  as  far  as 
seeing  what  went  on  in  the  nutwalk  was 
concerned ;  and  feeling  this,  and  a  very 
tender  sensation  of  pitying  sorrow  for  the 
weak  girl  at  his  side,  Sir  Mark  thought  that 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  would  be  only 
kindness,  and  an  act  that  would  solace  the 
poor  child,  so  he  said  with  a  sigh : 

^^Yes,  Mistress  Anne,  I  must  away  in  a 
couple  of  hours." 

^^  So  soon  ?  "  she  whispered. 
**  Yes;  so  soon."  • 

And  then  somehow,  sweet  Mistress  Anne, 
in  her  girlish  innocency,  thought  not  of  re- 
sistance, as  her  companion  drew  her  softly 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  one  of  his  arms 
passing  round  her  slight  waist,  so  that  she 
hung  upon  it,  with  her  head  thrown  slightly 
back.  Her  veined  lids  drooped  over  her  eyes, 
her  lips  were  half  parted  to  show  her  white 
teeth,  and  the  lips  themselves  were  red  and 
moist  as  her  soft  perfumed  breath.     For  she 
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was  very  young,  and  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  be  taken  in  the  arms  of  a  man,  saving 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  that  when  Gil  had 
held  her  and  half  borne  her  along.  It  was 
quite  natural,  then,  that  when  Sir  Mark's 
lips  drew  nearer  and  pressed  hers,  at  first  so 
softly  that  a  gnat  would  have  hardly  felt  the 
touch,  then  harder,  more  closely,  and  ended 
by  joining  them  tightly,  that  she  should  not 
shrink  from  the  contact,  but,  though  motion- 
less, seem  to  passively  return  kiss  for  kiss — 
a  score  of  kisses  joined  in  one. 

This  one  might  have  lasted  an  hour  or  a 
moment — Sir  Mark  did  not  know.  All  he 
knew  was  that  for  the  time  being  Mace 
Cobbe  was  forgotten,  and  that  the  kiss  was 
very  nice.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  just  in  the  middle  of  it  when  an  excited 
voice  broke  it  right  in  half  by  exclaiming,  — 

'^  Oh,  my  gracious !  " 

Looking  up,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  dumpy,  chubby  Dame  Beckley,  staring 
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vacantly  astounded,  in  her  spectacles  and 
garden-gloves,  her  basket  having  dropped 
from  her  hand. 

ui_beg— I " 

'^  Oh,  Sir  Mark  !  "  exclaimed  the  lady,  an- 
grily; and  then,  catching  her  daughter's 
eye,  she  went  on  in  a  trembling,  fluttering 
way;  ^^I  never  thought — I  couldn't  see — I 
really — Oh,  dear  me ;  how  do  you  do,  Sir 
Mark?  I  —  I  —  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
back." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  smiling  in  her  fac^ 
the  while,  and  in  her  confusion  Dame  Beck- 
ley  placed  therein  a  little  trowel,  making 
him  start.  Then,  starting  herself,  she  grew 
more  confused,  and  snatched  the  trowel 
away,  dropped  it,  and  nearly  struck  her 
head  against  the  visitor,  as  he  stooped  quickly 
to  pick  up  the  fallen  tool. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Mark/'  she  stam- 
mered, as  she  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
trowel  and  garden-gloves  comfortably  settled 
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in  the  basket,  a  frown  from  her  daughter 
hastenmg  her  pace. 

^^  Sir  Mark  was  coming  with  me  to  see  you 
in  the  simple -garden,  mother,"  said  Mistress 
Anne,  calmly  enough.  "  Will  you  show  him 
some  of  your  choicest  plants  ?  " 

^'Oh,  yes,  child,  if  I — that  is — bless  me, 
I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying.  This 
way.  Sir  Mark,  this  way,"  and  turning  ab- 
ruptly she  led  the  little  party  down  the 
garden. 

Sir  Mark  pressed  Mistress  Anne's  hand, 
and  gave  her  a  meaning  look  and  smile,  but 
he  was  disconcerted  to  find  his  companion's 
face  as  innocent  and  guileless-looking  as  her 
limpid  eyes. 

'^  Confound  it  all,"  he  muttered ;  "  I  must 
not  trifle  with  her,  or  I  shall  break  the  poor 
girl's  heart." 

'^  These  are  my  simples,  Sir  Mark,"  said 
the  dame,  pointing  to  the  various  old- 
fashioned  herbs  growing  beneath  the  shelter 
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of  a  sunny  wall ;  lavender,  rosemary,  rue, 
and  balm  ;  peppermint,  spearmint,  and  lemon- 
thyme  ;  pennyroyal,  basil,  and  marigold; 
wall-hyssop;  and  sweet  marjoram,  borage, 
and  dill,  with  a  score  more, — which  she  hast- 
ened to  point  out  to  hide  her  confusion. 

'^  That  is  agrimony,  Sir  Mark,  for  fevers, 
and  that  is  the  new  long  snake-rooted  glyco- 
rice  from  Spain,  a  fine  thing  for  colds  and 
burning  throats.  I'hese  are  the  echeverias 
for  making  up  when  there  are  scalds  and 
burns,  and  applying  cool  to  the  place." 

"  And  what  is  that  great  long-leaved  plant, 
madame?"  said  Sir  Mark,  showing  an  in- 
terest in  what  he  saw. 

^^  The  Indian  weed — tobacco,  sir,  and  this 
is  a  strange  new  gourd  from  the  same  land ; 
and  this  is  a  root  that  grows  into  curious 
floury  lumps  or  balls,  when  underground. 
But  maybe  you  have  heard  of  them  before 
we  simple  people  in  the  country.  It  is  the 
batata." 
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^^  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  that,  and  tasted  it 
too,"  said  Sir  Mark. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  my  vines,  Sir 
Mark  ?  "  said  the  lady,  eagerly.  ^'  They  are 
in  the  shelter  of  the  old  walls  here,  and  I 
ripen  my  grapes,  and  make  my  wine,  that 
you  shall  taste  when  we  go  in." 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,  and  shall  be  right 
glad." 

'^  Here,  too,  is  my  woodsage,  or  german- 
der," cried  Dame  Beckley,  eagerly.  ^^  It  is  a 
fine  bitter,  with  which  we  make  our  ale.  I 
have  tried  to  get  Cobbe  at  the  Pool  to  use  it 
when  he  brews,  but  he  is  obstinate  and  head- 
strong, and  will  take  the  strange-smelling 
hop-nettle,  which  twines  and  runs  up  the 
stakes.  Maybe  Sir  Mark  has  seen  the  plan- 
tation there." 

^^  Ay,  that  I  have,"  said  Sir  Mark,  smiling 
at  Anne,  while  her  mother  prattled  on. 

"  The  founder  has  a  goodly  garden,  but 
not  like  mine,"  said  the  little  lady,  proudly. 
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^'  He  never  grows  such  apples  as  these,  nor 
yet  such  berries  or  such  plums.  I  have  told 
him  much  and  given  him  many  seeds,  but 
he  is  a  headstrong  and  a  hard  man  to 
teach." 

Sir  Mark  bowed. 

'^  I  gave  him  the  graft  to  place  in  his 
stock  for  the  choice  Christmas  pippins, — the 
Noel  beauty,  Sir  Mark, — or  he  would  not 
have  had  a  worthy  apple  in  his  garden. 
Now,  I  prithee,  come  and  see  my  bees." 

^'  Perhaps  Sir  Mark  would  not  care  to  see 
the  bees,  mother,'  said  Mistress  Anne,  de-- 
murely  ;  '^  he  might  get  stung." 

'^I  should  be  too  pleased  to  see  them," 
said  Sir  Mark,  eagerly ;  and  he  was  led  up 
this  long  walk,  down  that,  betvveen  the 
closely-cropped  yew-trees  and  the  edges  of 
box,  all  kept  in  wondrously-regular  order, 
and  the  beds  lush  with  many-coloured, 
sweet-scented  plants,  which  grew  in  clusters 
luxuriantand  strong. 
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Sir  Mark  assumed  a  look  of  pleasure,  and 
Mistress  Anne  was  innocence  itself;  her  eyes 
downcast  and  a  trembling,  hesitating  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance,  though  she  plainly 
saw  that  Sir  Mark  was  wearied  out  and 
longed  to  go  in  and  rest. 

"  There  is  the  orchard,  that  Sir  Mark  has 
not  yet  seen,"  cried  Dame  Beckley,  to  her 
daughter's  great  delight,  as  she  hung  upon 
the  visitor's  arm. 

^'But,  ladies,  I  must  be  thinking  of  my 
journey  back  to  town." 

''  Not  without  tasting  our  hospitality,  Sir 
Mark,"  exclaimed  Dame  Beckley,  apparently 
in  answer  to  a  signal  from  her  child, 
and  leading  the  way.  So  he  was  amply 
feasted  and  petted  for  the  time,  until, 
mounting  horse  once  more,  he  rode  over  the 
bridge,  and  stopped  to  wave  his  hand  before 
the  trees  hid  Mistress  Anne  and  her  mother 
from  view,  with  Sir  Thomas  in  his  feather- 
stuffed  breeches  and  cock-tail  hat. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  SWEET  MACE  ASKED  FOR  A  CUP  OF  WATER. 

'*  Quick,  Polly,  my  hat  and  cloak !"  cried 
Mistress  Anne,  running  up  to  her  room, 
where  her  little  handmaiden  was  seated  at 
work.  ''  Then  there  is  some  truth  in  the  old 
woman's  philtres  after  all  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  mistress,  if  you  mean  Mother 
Goodhugh's/'  cried  the  girl,  who  had  caught 
the  last  words. 

''  Why  ?  How  ?  What  do  you  know  ?  " 
cried  Mistress  Anne. 

'^  Why,  mistress,  everybody  in  love  goes 
to  her  to  get  her  help.'' 

**  And  who  told  thee  I  was  in  love,  thou 
saucy  slut  ?  "  cried  Anne  angrily. 
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^'  My  handsome  mistress's  beautiful  cheeks, 
that  turned  red  when  she  knew  Sir  Mark 
Leslie  was  coming,  and  her  red,  ripe  lips, 
that  spake  his  name.  La,  mistress,  don't  be 
angry  with  little  me,  for  wishing  to  see  thee 
with  a  handsome,  gallant  husband.  But  I 
shouldn't  like  though  for  him  to  be  so  fond 
of  Sweet  Mace  down  at  the  forge." 

^^  And  who  dare  say  he  is  ?  "  cried  Mis- 
tress Anne,  angrily. 

''  They  say  he  be,  mistress,  and  that  he 
pooked  Captain  Culverin  about  her,  and  the 
captain  was  nearly  drowned  as  well.'' 
"  Who  told  thee  all  this  ?  "  cried  Anne. 
''  Janet,  who  lives  there,  helped  the  news 
to  me,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but  Sir  Mark 
would  never  bemean  himself  to  marry  such 
a  creature  as  that  Mistress  Mace." 

'^  Hold  thy  prating  tongue,"  cried  Mistress 
Anne  ;  '^  and  if  I  find  thee  talking  about  my 
affairs,  girl,  or  what  thou  seest.  Sir  Thomas 
shall  know." 
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Hastily  tying  on  hat  and  cloak,  she  started 
for  Mother  Goodhugh's,  Polly,  her  apple-faced 
little  maid,  making  a  grimace  as  she  left  the 
room. 

''  I  shall  talk  as  much  as  I  like,"  said  the 
girl,  giving  her  head  a  toss  ;  ''  mighty 
madam,  as  you  be.  Tell  Sir  Thomas,  and 
I'll  tell  what  I  see  going  on  from  this 
window,  down  in  the  nut-stubs.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  how  my  lady  did  stare." 

Mistress  Anne  lost  no  time  in  making  her 
way  across  the  fields  and  through  the  woods, 
to  Mother  Goodhugh's ;  finding  the  old 
woman  seated  at  her  door,  watching  her 
bees  as  they  flew  in  and  out  from  the  straw- 
hives  in  her  garden-patch. 

^^  Ah,  my  dearie,"  she  exclaimed;  ^^  you 
be  come  again?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  cried  Anne,  trying,  now 
to  keep  calm  and  cool.  **  What  is  this  I 
hear  about  Captain  Carr  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  H 
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*'  Captain  Carr  be  not  for  thee,"  cried  the 
old  woman,  firing  up  ;  ^^  he  be  a  murderer 
— he  has  slain  my  best  old  friend,  and  if 
Sir  Thomas,  thy  father,  does  not  have  him 
hung,  he  be  no  true  man.'' 

'^Softly,''  said  Mistress  Anne;  '^  softly, 
mother." 

"  Nay,  I  will  go  softly  no  more  But  of 
thine  own  affairs,  dearie.  Captain  Gil  Carr 
is  cursed,  with  all  he  does.  My  words  have 
brought  him  evil  already,  and  thee  good. 
Sir  Mark,  the  handsome  stranger,  is  to  wed 
my  handsome  mistress.  I  sent  him  thee  to- 
day." 

^^  You  sent  him?" 

''  Ah,  child,  mock  away.  I  sent  him  on 
his  way  to  London.  Tell  me,  if  thou  darest, 
that  he  did  not  say  sweet  things  to  thee  ? 
Ay,  thy  face  tells  it.     Child,  he  be  thine." 

*^  Nay,    mother,"    cried   Anne,    who    was- 
thrown   ofE  her  guard  by  the  old  woman's 
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apparent  knowledge ;  ^^  he  is  coming  back 
soon,  and  he  will  go  to  the  foundry-house, 
and — and " 

*^  Mace  Cobbe?  Nay,  child,  nay;  the 
game  be  thine  own  now.  He  and  Mace  have 
nothing  between  them.  He  be  thine  if  thou 
wilt  have  him.'' 

''  How  can  you  tell  me  that,  mother  ?  " 

"What!"  cried  the  old  woman,  ^^  have 
not  I  worked  upon  him  night  and  day,  till 
he  and  that  girl  are  at  odds  ?  I  say,  child  ; 
the  game  be  thine  own." 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Anne,  after  a  glance 
at  the  door,  '^  I  hardly  believe  in  thy  spells  ; 
but  look,  here  is  a  golden  piece  for  you. 
Ten  more  shall  be  yours  if  you  can  make 
Mace  Cobbe  unpleasing  in  Sir  Mark's  eyes 
when  he  comes  back.  He  is  not  half  gained 
yet,  but  with  your  help  he  can  be  won." 

*^  Make  her  unpleasing— her  face?''  said 
Mother  Goodhugh,  with  a  peculiar  look. 

"  Hush  !  I  want  to  know  nothing — I  will 
H  2 
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not  know  anything,  Mother  Goodhugh.  Only 
I  say  make  her  so  that  he  shall  care  for  her 
no  more." 

^<  But  how,  child,  how?"  said  the  old 
woman,  with  a  malicious  grin. 

'*  Do  you  want  me  to  teach  you  your 
trade?"  cried  Anne,  sharply.  ^^ There,  give 
me  back  my  gold  piece,  and  I'll  go  to  one 
who  can  do  my  bidding." 

*'  Nay/'  cried  the  old  woman,  sharply ; 
*^  I'll  do  it;  but  if  I  get  into  trouble  thou 
must  stand  by  me  with  Sir  Thomas." 

"  What  if  they  want  to  burn  thee  for  a 
witch !  "  said  Mistress  Anne. 

''  Hush  !  "  cried  the  old  woman,  '*  hush !  " 
and  she  glanced  hastily  round,  to  see  that 
they  were  not  overheard.  "  Don't  speak 
like  that ;  the  people  might  hear  thee.  Hist ! 
some  one  is  coming." 

Mistress  Anne  started  up  in  alarm,  as  ap- 
proaching footsteps  were  heard ;  and,  obeying 
the    old   woman's   pointing   finger,   she   hid 
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behind  the  blue-checked  curtain,  which  shut 
off  her  bed,  just  as  there  was  a  tap  on  the 
door,  and  the  innocent  object  of  their 
machinations  entered,  basket  in  hand. 

''  Why,  it  be  thou,  child,"  cried  the  old 
woman,  in  an  ill-used  tone. 

"  Yes,  mother ;  I've  brought  a  few  little 
things  for  thee." 

''  Nay,  I  want  them  not,  nor  none  of  thy 
trade,"  cried  the  old  woman  ;  '^  I  want  them 
not ;  "  but  her  glistening  eyes  told  another 
tale.     "  There,  set   them  down  there,"  she* 
continued,  pointing  to  a  side-table. 

"  Suppose  you  open  the  basket  and  take 
them  out  yourself,  mother,"  said  Mace, 
smiling  with  an  ingenuous  look  that  might 
have  disarmed  the  crone's  resentment ;  but 
it  seemed  to  have  a  reverse  action,  as  she 
rose  muttering  and  scowling,  half-snatched 
the  basket,  and  carried  it  beyond  the  cur- 
tain, to  empty  it  of  its  contents. 

As  she  did  so,  the  old  woman's  eyes  en- 
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countered  those  of  Mistress  Anne,  and  a 
peculiar  meaning  look  passed  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  Mace  said  aloud — 

^^  I  am  thirsty  with  my  walk,  mother ;  can 
you  give  me  a  cup  of  water  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  child,  yes,"  cried  the  old  woman, 
hastily;  and  one  of  her  hands  stole  towards 
a  shelf  over  Mistress  Anne's  head,  as  she 
made  believe  to  go  on  emptying  the  basket 
by  making  its  lid  creak  loudly. 

Mistress  Anne's  eyes  followed  the  old 
woman's  hand,  and  she  saw  the  skinny 
fingers  close  upon  a  phial,  which  she  hastily 
hid  in  her  breast,  and  then  once  more  the 
eyes  of  the  pair  behind  the  curtain  met  in  a 
meaning  way,  and  the  face  of  the  hiding  girl 
grew  ghastly  pale. 

^' Wait  a  moment,  child,''  grumbled  Mother 
Goodhugh,  ^^  and  I'll  get  thee  a  cup  of  water 
from  the  spring.  There  be  thy  basket,  but 
bring  no  more  such  things  to  me ;  I  hate 
them." 
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^^  We'll  see,  mother,"  said  Mace,  smiling, 
as  taking  a  cup  from  a  shelf  the  old  woman 
hurried  out  of  the  cottage  to  where,  out  in 
the  road  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  a  dipping- 
place  for  the  clear,  cool  iron-impregnated 
water  had  been  made. 

Stooping  down,  after  glancing  right  and 
left,  she  dipped  the  cup  full  of  the  clear 
water ;  and  then,  removing  the  cork  from  the 
little  phial,  she  poured  half  its  contents 
beneath  the  hand  that  covered  the  cup, 
recorked  and  hid  the  bottle,  and  then  with 
an  ugly  smile  about  her  lips  returned  to  her 
visitor. 

'^  Here,  child,"  she  said;  *^  it  be  cool,  and 
sweet,  and  pure.  There  be  no  curse  in  that;" 
and  as  she  spoke  she  glanced  involuntarily 
at  the  curtain,  behind  which  Anne  Beckley 
was  listening,  and,  though  no  breeze  pene- 
trated the  cottage,  the  hangings  visibly  shook 
as  Mace  took  the  cup. 

Poison,    a   decoction  of   some   imaginary 
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power,  or  merely  the  juice  of  a  plant  full  of 
tannin,  the  effect  was  the  same.  Mother 
Goodhugh  was  too  deeply  intent  on  watching 
her  last  visitor  and  the  curtain  to  pay  any 
heed  to  the  contents  of  the  cup.  She  had 
dipped  it  full  of  the  iron-impregnated  water, 
and  seen  that  it  was  clear  as  crystal  before 
holding  it  in  her  left  hand,  with  the  fingers 
extended  round  the  rim  and  her  palm 
acting  as  a  cover.  The  pouring  in  of  the 
liquid  of  the  phial,  too,  had  been  done  in  a 
hasty  way,  without  more  than  a  glance  at 
what  she  was  doing. 

To  her  surprise,  then,  as  she  handed  the 
cup  to  her  visitor.  Mace  passed  it  back. 

'^  I  asked  you  for  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
mother,"  she  said  quietly,  '^  and  you  gave 
me  this ! " 

Mother  Goodhugh  looked  down  at  the  cup 
to  see  that  the  limpid  crystal  water  she  had 
dipped  had  turned  of  a  livid  black;  and, 
startled  and   convicted  by  the  change,  she 
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gazed  at  it,  then  at  the  girl,  and  then  back 
at  the  cup. 

^^  What  did  you  put  in  it,  mother?"  said 
Mace,  quietly. 

^^  I — I — put  anything  in?"  said  the  old 
woman,  humbly  ;  ^^  what  should  I  put  in  ?" 

*^  Some  one  or  another  of  your  silly  mix- 
tures,'' said  Mace,  sternly.  '^Why  do  you 
attempt  to  try  them  upon  me  ?  " 

''  Silly  mixtures  !"  Such  a  term  applied  to 
her  philtres  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  she 
wished  for  her  own  reasons  to  impress  fully 
with  her  potency !  A  moment  before  the 
old  woman  was  shivering  and  cowed ;  now 
her  visitor's  words  roused  up  the  spirit  of 
opposition  within  her,  and,  with  her  eyes 
flaming  defiance,  she  called  upon  her  powers 
of  well-matured  dissimulation  as  she  half 
shrieked :  — 

'^  I  put  in  mixtures  !  Go  to,  white  witch 
that  thou  art.  Did  1  not  see  thee  cast  an 
e^dl  eye  on  the  drinking  water,  and  turn  it 
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black  ?  Look  here,"  she  cried,  seizing  the 
cup,  throwing  out  its  contents,  running  to 
tlie  spring,  and  returning  with  it  full  of  clear 
fluid,  "  the  water  be  bright  and  sweet.  Nay, 
nay ;  thou  shalt  not  touch  it,"  she  cried,  as 
Mace  stretched  out  her  hand  to  take  the  cup 
— ''  I  will  have  no  more  of  thy  juggling 
tricks  here.  Out  upon  thee,  witch — witch, 
who  triest  to  win  decent  maidens'  lovers  to 
thy  side.  When  the  time  comes  that  justice 
overtakes  thee  for  thy  wicked  enchant- 
ments, my  voice  shall  be  raised  to  tell  of  all 
I  know.  Go! — xiway  with  thee! — Witch, 
witch  1 " 

She  stood  waving  her  hands  and  stick  at 
her  who  had  brought  her  help,  and  a  malig- 
nant look  of  spite  and  suppressed  glee  over- 
spread her  face,  as  she  laughingly  hugged 
herself  upon  the  clever  way  in  which  she 
had  turned  the  tables  upon  her  accuser.  The 
girl's  lips  parted  to  speak ;  but  finding  her 
adversary  become  more  voluble  and  ready, 
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Mace  shrank  away,  staggered  by  the  words 
of  the  old  woman,  who  followed  her  to  the 
door,  and  stood  menacing  her  and  shrieking 
threats  as  she  hurried  away  with  the  words 
"  witch,  witch,"  ringing  in  her  ears. 

There  was  no  lack  of  common-sense  in 
the  founder's  daughter,  but  for  the  moment 
she  was  startled  by  Mother  Goodhugh's 
words.  No  more  superstitious  than  the 
educated  people  of  her  days,  a  faint  belief 
in  the  sin  of  witchcraft  lingered  in  her  mind ; 
and  she  knew  by  rumour  of  the  terrible  fate 
that  had  been  reserved  for  women  accused 
of  such  dealings.  For,  from  time  to  time, 
account  of  fiery  executions  had  reached  the 
remote  hamlet,  and  she  shuddered  as  these 
memories  came  back. 

To  be  accused  of  witchcraft  by  some  ma- 
lignant enemy  meant  placing  the  accused 
in  a  position  wherein  nothing  she  said 
would    be  believed ;    and,    as   she    hurried 
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homewards,     Mace's    face    was   pale    with 
anxiety  and  dread. 

This  soon  passed  off,  though,  and  she 
laughed  at  her  childish  terrors. 

'*  Poor  old  thing,  she  is  half  mad,"  thought 
Mace ;  and  even  then  she  began  to  think 
about  the  cup ;  coming  rapidly  to  the  right 
conclusion  that  Mother  Goodhugh  had  placed 
some  one  or  another  of  her  decoctions  in  the 
water. 

"  I'll  go  there  no  more,"  she  said ;  "  the 
old  woman  is  dangerous,  and  to  try  to  ward 
off  her  wishes  by  kindly  acts  seems  to  make 
things  worse." 

She  was,  in  spite  of  the  encounter,  light- 
hearted  and  glad ;  for  though  the  accusation 
against  Gil  troubled  her,  still  she  knew  that 
he  was  innocent,  and  had  hoped  by  propi- 
tiating Mother  Goodhugh  to  get  her  in  time 
to  withdraw  her  words.  That  adventure 
had  failed ;  but  there  was  a  change  at  home 
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that  made  her  heart  leap.  Sir  Mark  had 
gone,  and  an  incubus  seemed  to  have  been 
removed  from  her  heart  as  she  felt  that  the 
old  happy  days  would  come  again;  and, 
laughing  off  the  scene  with  Mother  Good- 
hugh,  she  hastened  ok  through  the  pleasant, 
sunlit  glade,  where  the  birds  hardly  fled  at 
her  approacli. 

''  There  will  be  no  spells  here/'  she  said, 
laughingly,  as  she  turned  aside ;  and,  parting 
the  bushes,  climbed  down  amongst  the  ferny 
stones  to  where  the  water  dropped  into  a 
natural  basin,  from  which,  with  a  cup  impro- 
vised with  a  broad  burdock  leaf,  she  sipped 
the  pure  sparkling  fluid  and  quenched  her 
thirst,  seating  herself  afterwards  to  rest 
upon  one  of  the  mossy  stones,  and  gazing 
dreamily  down  the  ravine,  through  which  the 
water  flowed  beneath  a  canopy  of  luxuriant 
ferns.  As  she  gazed,  a  kingfisher,  till  then 
motionless   upon   a   twig,    suddenly   darted 
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down  into  a  pool,  rose  witli  something 
silvery  in  its  beak,  and  fled  along  the 
narrow  valley  like  a  streak  of  azure  drawn 
across  the  verdure  by  a  spirit-hand,  while 
soon  after  the  white  coverts  of  a  blue  bar- 
winged  jay  were  seen  as  the  shy  bird 
peered  at  her  with  corvine  curiosity  and 
then  uttered  an  excited  ''  Tchah — tchah  !" 
and  fled. 

Mace  thought  not  of  kingfisher,  jay,  or 
the  velvet-coated  blackbird  that  came  and 
perched  so  near  to  watch  her  intently,  for 
she  was  considering  whether  Sir  Mark  would 
come  back,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  would 
renew  his  suit.  She  was  troubled,  too, 
about  her  father,  and  his  want  of  faith  in 
Gil.  It  had  seemed  as  if  in  his  heart  he 
did  not  dislike  the  attentions  paid  to  her  by 
Sir  Mark ;  and  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  she  rose 
and  continued  her  little  journey. 

"  Time  smooths  away  a  good  many  diffi- 
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culties/'  she  said,  half -laughing ;  ^^and,  if  it 
does  not,  I  must  fain  follow  the  example  of 
the  Virgin  Queen." 

To  her  surprise,  before  she  was  out  of  the 
wood  she  met  her  father,  who  rarely  left  the 
precincts  of  his  own  grounds,  unless  it  was 
to  visit  ironstone  pit,  quarry,  or  the  colliers 
busy  charcoal-burning.  He  seemed  to  be 
examining  her  curiously  as  she  came  up  to 
him,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

*^  Where  have  you  been,  Tit  ?"    he  asked. 

**To  take  Mother  Goodhugh  a  chicken 
and  a  few  little  niceties,  poor  soul !  " 

^'  For  cursing  thy  father  so  bitterly  ?" 

^^Nay,  father;  to  try  and  make  the  poor 
half -crazed  soul  more  sensible." 

*^  And  to  pay  her  for  muttering  nonsense 
to  please  a  silly  girl.  Tit,  I  thought  better 
of  thee,"  he  said. 

Mace  looked  at  him  half-wounded,  half- 
amused. 
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^'  When  did  you  know  me  guilty  of  such 
follies,  father  ?"  she  asked. 

^'  Never  till  now,  when  thy  head  was  filled 
with  love- nonsense  by  that  scoundrel,  Gil." 

''  Father,  you  hurt  me  when  you  speak 
thus  of  Gil,"  she  cried  sadly;  "and  when 
you  doubt  my  truth." 

^^  Thou  hast  been  to  Mother  Goodhugh, 
like  some  silly  wench,  to  ask  her  for  love- 
charms;  worse  still,  thou  hast,  the  moment 
Sir  Mark  has  gone,  run  off  to  keep  tryst  with 
a  man  I  forbid  thee  to  see." 

The  pained  look  grew  deeper  in  Mace's 
eyes  as  she  laid  both  her  hands  upon  the 
broad  chest  of  the  founder,  and  gazed  full  in 
his  eyes. 

''  Father,  dear,"  she  said,  simply,  '^  why 
should  I  go  to  bid  a  foolish  old  woman 
mutter  silly  spells,  when  I  know  that  Gil 
loves  me  with  all  his  heart." 

^*  Out  upon  his  love.     As  he  loves  Anne 
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Beckley,  and  every  woman  he  meets.    Shame 
on  thee,  girl— for  shame !  " 

She  smiled  sadly  as  she  still  gazed  up  in 
his  face. 

^^  You  don't  mean  this,  father,  dear,"  she 
said.  '^  You  don't  think  I  should  be  so  silly 
as  to  go  to  Mother  Goodhugh  for  what  you 
say  ?  " 

^'  I  do,"  he  cried^  harshly. 

^'  And  you  don't  in  your  heart  think  that 
I  have  been  to  see  Gil." 

''  I  tell  thee,  I  do,"  he  cried. 

^^  And  what  is  more,  you  don't  think  your 
little  girl  would  play  you  false." 

^^What?"  he  cried,  ^^  has  not  Gil  been 
at  thy  window  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  said;  ^^as  he  has  scores 
of  times  when  we  were  boy  and  girl  to- 
gether; but  I  have  bidden  him  come  no 
more.  I  never  thought  harm  of  it — only 
that  it  was  pleasant  folly,"  she  added, 
dreamily. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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**  Out  upon  such  folly  1"  he  cried. 

^'  Gil  will  not  come  again,  and  I  shall  try- 
to  see  him  no  more,  dear,  till  you  bid  us 
meet ;  and  you  do  not  believe  that  I  should 
ever  deceive  you." 

**  You  turn  me  round  your  finger,  child," 
he  cried,  catching  her  to  his  breast,  and 
kissing  her  passionately.  ^^No,  no,  no;  I 
don't  believe  you  went  to  that  old  woman 
for  such  trash,  nor  to  meet  Gil  Carr.  I  know 
you  couldn't  deceive  me,  my  darling ;  and 
if  I  am  harsh  to  thee  it  is  for  thy  good. 
Ah!  Tit,  Tit,  what  a  little  witch  thou  art!" 

*'  Don't,  father  !  "  she  cried,  starting  from 
him  with  a  cry  of  pain. 

'^  What  is  it,  my  bird  ?  What  have  I 
done  ?  " 

'^  You  called  me  a  witch,"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  shudder,  but  trying  to  laugh  it  off. 

''  Well !  an'  if  I  did?"  he  said,  laughing. 

"  It  was  foolish  to  mind,"  she  said  ;  '^  but 
Mother  Goodhugh  just  now  was  angry  with 
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me,    and    called    me    witch,    and    uttered 
threats." 

^^ Against  thee?"  cried  the  founder,  an- 
grily. '^  I  say,  then,  let  her  curses  return 
upon  her  own  head,  witch  that  she  is  herself. 
She  shall  go  from  Roehurst  before  this  time 
to-morrow." 

''  Nay,  nay,  father,"  cried  Mace,  hastily ; 
'^  don't  visit  her  mad  ravings  upon  her.  Let 
her  rest.  Poor  thing !  she's  crazed  with 
grief.    Let  her  be — for  my  sake,  let  her  be." 

*^  What,  and  let  her  some  day  bring  evil 
upon  us  by  her  witcheries  ?  " 

^*  What,  and  is  my  stout,  brave  father 
going  to  have  faith  in  what  yon  silly  woman 
says !  "  cried  Mace,  laughing.  ''  Come, 
father,  promise  me  you  will  not  have  her 
touched." 

'^I'll   promise   thee  anything,  child,"  he 
said,  smoothing  her  soft  hair,  and  bending 
down  to  kiss  her  cheek. 
i2 
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''  Any  tiling,  father  ?  "  she  cried. 

''  Not  quite,  Mace,"  he  said  with  a  sigh; 
^' but  anything  that  is  for  thy  good;"  and 
they  walked  on  through  the  wood  together, 
the  old  man  smiling  and  loitering  as  his 
companion  kept  stooping  to  pick  some 
bright  flower,  for  it  put  him  in  mind  of  her 
childhood,  when  sweet  Mace  and  the  wild 
flowers  seemed  each  to  belong  to  each.  Now 
it  was  the  bright  yellow  meadow  vetchling, 
now  the  brilliant  orange-tinted  lotus,  and 
then  long  sprays  of  the  purple-blossomed 
tufted  vetch. 

Further  on  they  came  to  a  sunny  opening 
where  the  trees  had  been  felled,  and  here 
was  quite  a  forest  garden,  where  Mace 
paused,  with  the  care  that  had  shaded  her 
face  for  days  gone  to  leave  it  bright  and 
childlike  once  more ;  while  the  founder 
smiled  as  he  stood  and  watched  her  run 
from  patch  to  patch,  picking  hastily  and 
talking  the  while. 
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' '  I  won't  be  long,  dear.  Oh,  how  beau- 
tiful the  heath  is ;  what  lovely  sprays  !  " 

Then  she  ran  to  where  the  orange  ragwort 
threw  up  its  tufts  of  sun- like  florets,  picked 
golden-rod  and  St.  John's  wort ;  ran  a  few 
steps  to  where  the  wood  betony  raised  a 
clump  of  purple-waving  heads.  These^  with 
delicate  grasses,  pink  robins,  lavender  sca- 
bious, and  soffc-foliaged  golden-disked  flea- 
bane,  and  hawkweed,  made  up  a  goodly 
nosegay.  But  still,  there  was  more  and 
more  to  add,  for  as  she  walked  on  it  was 
by  a  clump  of  golden  genista,  each  plant  a 
bouquet  in  itself;  bright  pink  starred  cen- 
taury ;  and  then  farther  along  by  a  hollow, 
where  the  water  lay  in  a  dark  pool,  the 
quaint  stars  of  the  branch  bur-reed,  with 
abundance  of  forget-me-not,  seemed  to  ask 
the  picking. 

''Oh,  father!"  she  cried  merrily,  as  she 
stopped  at  last,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as 
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large  as   her  fingers  could  grasp,  ^'what  a 
shame  that  I  should  keep  thee  thus  !  " 

'•  Nay,  nay,  my  child,"  he  said,  smiling, 
as  he  stroked  one  of  her  soft  flushed  cheeks; 
'^  it  seems  to  do  me  good  to  see  thee  young 
again.  It  is  like  a  rest  on  life's  journey, 
and  a  pleasant  halt  where  one  can  forget 
one's  hurry  and  toil.  Mace,  my  pet,"  he 
said,  seating  himself  among  the  heath  upon 
a  sandy  bank,  ^^I  think  I  could  give  up 
everything,  except  my  garden  and  my  pipe 
and  ale,  if  you  and  I  could  go  on  together 
always  like  this." 

''  Then  let  us  go  on  like  this,  father,"  she 
cried,  seating  herself  at  his  feet  and  resting 
her  head  against  his  knee.  ^^Why  should 
we  let  trouble  come  between  ?  " 

''  Because  we  can't  help  it,  girl,"  he  re- 
plied, laughing.  *^  He's  let  in  by  that  little 
mischief  imp  who  comes  unasked  and  holds 
open  the  door  for  t'other,  and  then  the  sor- 
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rows  come.  You  know  the  boy  I  mean,  Tit ; 
his  name  is  Love,  and  I  s'pose  it  has  always 
been  the  same." 

There  came  a  curiously  pained  look  in 
Mace's  eyes  as  she  turned  them  quickly  up 
to  her  father,  then  the  woodland  nosegay 
she  had  picked  fell  at  her  feet,  and  her  head 
drooped  down  upon  his  knee. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  THE  BIG  HOWITZER  WAS  FIRED. 

Time  glided  on,  and  Gil's  ship  was  fast  get- 
ting ready  for  sea.  It  was  to  be  a  good  trip 
this  season ;  and,  as  she  approached  comple- 
tion, her  freight  was  gradually  accumulated, 
for,  as  in  a  quiet  matter-of-fact  way,  the 
captain  let  the  relations  between  him  and 
Mace  stand  in  abeyance,  the  founder  made 
some  slight  advances,  and  business  arrange- 
ments were  resumed. 

It  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  for 
both  if  they  had  stood  out,  for  Gril  formed 
almost  the  only  channel  through  which 
Jeremiah   Cobbe's    productions   were    sold. 
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and  upon  him  depended  the  supply  of  two 
of  the  principal  ingredients  with  which  one 
of  the  founder's  branches  of  industry  was 
carried  on. 

So  gunpowder  was  made  and  ground.  Gil 
— though  never  asked  to  the  house,  nor 
making  any  attempt  to  see  Mace,  and  at  their 
casual  encounters  meeting  her  quite  as  a 
friend  —  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
founder's  works,  superintending  a  casting, 
watching  the  purification  of  some  batch  of 
nitre  that  he  had  brought  home,  and,  above 
all,  helping  at  the  trial  of  a  newly -finished 
howitzer  or  culverin. 

The  founder  was  pleased,  for  he  told  him- 
self that  the  young  people  were  growing 
sensible,  and  he  became  more  friendly  to 
Gil,  who  at  last,  after  sundry  night  journeys 
had  been  noted  by  the  people  about,  found 
himself  ready  for  another  voyage. 

^^When  do  you  sail,  then?"  said  the 
founder  to  him  one  morning. 
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''  I  have  thought  of  going  to-morrow,"  was 
the  reply;  ^^but  the  tide  hardly  suits." 

'^  Then  put  it  off  till  the  next  day,  my 
lad,  and  we'll  have  out  the  new  piece  to- 
morrow, and  try  her  across  the  Pool." 

''  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Gil,  and  the 
next  morning  he  was  busy  and  light-hearted 
at  the  foundry,  with  old  Wat  Kilby  and  half 
a-dozen  more,  helping  and  superintending 
the  mounting  and  dragging  out  of  the  great 
newly-finished  piece  of  artillery,  on  which 
the  founder  for  some  time  had  been  engaged. 
''  She'll  startle  some  of  them,"  he  said,  as 
he  patted  the  great  piece  on  the  breech,  just 
as  Mace  came  up  slowly,  and  saluted  Gril. 
^^You  shall  have  the  first  shot  with  her. 
Tit,"  he  said,  as  the  idea  occurred  to  him. 

^^Will  it  be  safe  to  let  her?"  said  Gil, 
rather  anxiously,  as  he  saw  Mace  shudder 
and  shrink  back. 

''  Safe  ?  Just  as  if  one  of  my  pieces  could 
burst !"  cried  the  founder,  disdainfully. 
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"  The  girt  barrel  be  ready,  Mas'  Cobbe," 
said  Tom  Croftly,  as  he  came  up  to  announce 
that  he  had  set  up  a  great  tub  on  a  platform 
of  planks  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pool. 

'^  We'll  soon  batter  that  down,"  cried  the 
founder,  as  with  a  loud  cheer  the  huge  piece 
of  artillery  was  dragged  up  to  the  end  of  the 
lake,  facing  the  founder's  house,  the  whole 
of  the  men  turning  out  to  see  the  first  dis- 
charge. 

'^  You'll  help  me  to  load  and  train  her  ?  " 
said  the  founder,  who  was  as  excited  over 
the  trial  as  a  boy. 

"  Ay,  I'll  help,"  cried  Gril,  rolling  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  doublet,  and  taking  the  lead  at 
charging  the  monster ;  Mace  smiling  as  she 
looked  on,  and  saw  the  strength  he  brought 
to  bear,  ramming  the  powder,  lifting  the 
great  shot  as  if  it  were  a  child's  ball,  and 
then  driving  it  home. 

*^  Don't  aim  at  the  target  till  we  get  the 
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charged  shell,"  said  the  founder.     ^^  This  is 
only  a  christening  shot." 

"  Then  we'll  call  the  piece  ^  Mace  the 
First,'  "  said  Gil,  laughing. 

'^  That's  her  name,  then,"  said  the  founder; 
^'  and  she  shall  be  the  first  of  many  Maces. 
Why  are  you  aiming  so  low  ?  " 

''  I  want  to  show  you  a  shot  of  mine  that 
I  should  use  against  a  Spaniard  if  I  wished 
to  sink  her,"  said  Gil,  smiling,  as  by  means 
of  wedges  he  depressed  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece. 

'^  But  stop,  man,  the  ball  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Pool,  and  I  want  you  to  hit 
yon  ragged  oak." 

^'  So  I  shall,"  cried  Gil,  taking  aim. 
''  Give  me  leave,  and  you  shall  see." 
'^  There,"  he  said,  when  he  had  adjusted  the 
piece  to  his  satisfaction,  '^  that  will  about  do. 
Now,  Wat,  ready  with  that  linstock.  What 
are  you  looking  at,  man  ?  " 
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Wat  Kilby,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  on 
Janet  staring  out  of  the  window,  uttered  a 
low  growl,  and  lit  the  linstock. 

^'  Now,  Master  Cobbe,"  cried  Gil,  ''  do  you 
feel  satisfied  that  the  piece  is  safe  ?  " 

^'  My  life  upon  it,"  cried  the  founder. 

"  Nay,"  said  Gril,  gently;  "  it  is  thy  child's 
life." 

The  founder  frowned,  and  was  about  to 
speak  hastily,  but  he  refrained. 

'^  Thou  art  right,  friend  Gil,"  he  said ; 
'^  but  have  no  fear,  the  piece  is  made  of  my 
toughest  stuff.  Come,  my  child,  be  ready 
with  the  linstock." 

Gil's  countenance  betrayed  his  uneasiness ; 
and,  to  give  him  confidence.  Mace  let  her 
eyes  meet  his,  with  a  calm,  loving  look,  as 
she  mastered  her  dread  and  horror,  took  the 
burning  linstock,  and  stood  ready  near  the 
breech. 

There  was  a  general  rush  to  right  and  left 
as  the  lighted  linstock  was^  brought  forward  ; 
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only  the  founder,  Gil,  and  Wat  Kilby,  who 
handed  the  light,  remaining,  the  latter 
coolly  squatting  down  near  the  mouth  of  the 
piece  to  watch  the  course  of  the  shot. 

The  founder  smiled  grimly  as  he  said  to 
his  child : 

''  A  little  more  to  the  right,  my  lass. 
I  warrant  she  don't  burst ;  but  she'll  kick 
like  a  Castilian  mule.  Now,  captain,  if  you 
like  to  stand  aside,  there's  no  need  for  you  to 
run  a  risk. 

Gil  smiled  and  nodded  his  head  as  he  took 
a  final  glance  along  the  piece  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  was  laid. 

"  There,"  he  said,  ''I  am  quite  ready ; 
raise  your  arm  a  little.  Mace,  and  let  the 
burning  linstock  fall  softly  on  the  touch-hole. 
Now,  Master  Cobbe,  give  the  word,  please ; 
when  you  will." 

"As  I  cry  three,"  cried  the  founder — 
''  Ready — One,  two,  three.^^ 

Gil  stood  by  the  side  of  the  piece,  opposite 
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to  Mace,  watching  her  face  as  she  stood  firm 
and  unflinching ;  and  as  she  lowered  the 
linstock  he  inwardly  cried,  ''  Brave  girl !  she 
would  face  a  peril  that  would  kill  any  of  less 
sterling  mould." 

For,  at  the  word  ^^  three,"  she  let  the  lin- 
stock-end, with  its  burning  slow  match,  touch 
lightly,  exactly  on  the  point  where  the 
priming  lay.  Then  there  was  a  flash,  a  ball 
of  white  smoke,  vomited  from  the  howitzer's 
mouth,  a  deafening  roar,  and  the  great  iron 
ball  struck  the  water  fifty  yards  away,  rose,, 
dipped  again,  and  went  on  skipping  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  till  it  crossed  the 
lake,  and  split  the  decaying  oak  to  fragments, 
where  it  stood  blasted  on  the  further  shore. 

A  loud  hurrah  from  the  lookers-on  told  of 
their  satisfaction ;  and  the  founder  turned  in 
admiration  to  the  captain. 

''  A  wonderful  shot,"  he  said  ;  ''  but  how 
learned  you  that  trick,  friend  Gil?  I  thought 
we  should  never  see  the  ball  again." 
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'^  From  throwing  stones,"  said  Gil,  smiling. 
^^  If  a  stone  should  bound  along  the  surface, 
why  not  a  shot  ?  That  is  the  deadliest  shot 
to  my  mind,  Master  Cobbe,  that  one  could 
send  at  an  enemy's  ship,  and  it  was  bravely 
fired." 

"  Of  course,''  said  the  founder,  proudly. 
'^  If  my  child  knew  that  I  had  made  the 
powder,  and  my  hands  had  designed  and 
fashioned  the  piece,  she  felt  she  would  have 
naught  to  fear.     And  now  for  a  shell." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gil,  thoughtfully ;  '^  now  for 
a  shell.  You  think  your  piece  will  fire  one 
straight,  Master  Cobbe,  as  well  as  a  mortar 
throws  one  in  a  half -circle  through  the  air?" 

"  I  do,"  said  the  founder.  ''  I  lay  my  life 
on  it." 

"  Then,"  said  Gil,  ''■  I'd  like  to  try  my 
plan  at  the  same  time.'^ 

''  What  may  that  be,  my  lad  ?  " 

''  Well,  sir,  it  is  this,"  said  Gil.  "  You 
load  your  piece,  then  you  prepare  your  well- 
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diarged  shell,  with  a  piece  of  slow  match  in 
its  eye." 

''  Yes." 

^'  And  according  to  whether  that  is  long 
or  short,  so  is  the  time  before  it  bursts  the 
shell." 

''  Exactly,  my  lad." 

'^  And  you  light  the  fuse  or  match  before 
you  place  it  in  the  howitzer." 

''  How  else  could  you  do  it,  my  lad  ?  " 

'^  That  we  will  try,"  said  Gil.  '^  I  propose 
that  you  load  the  piece  as  you  would  a 
common  gun,  and  then  put  in  the  shell  with 
its  fuse  unlit." 

''  Why,  that's  no  better  than  a  shot," 
cried  Wat  Kilby. 

''  Nay,  old  lad,  the  powder  would  fire  the 
match  when  the  piece  went  off,  and  thus 
all  the  awkward  preparation  would  be 
saved." 

''  My  faith,  Gil,"  said  the  founder,  smiling, 
^'  it's  a  grand  idea,  and  you  shall  try  it ;  for 
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if  it  succeeds  there  ought  to  be  a  big  reward 
for  the  man  who  invents  such  a  plan." 

"  Let's  try,  then,"  said  Gil,  quietly  ;  and, 
with  Wat  Kilby's  help,  the  piece  was  re- 
charged, a  shell  filled  with  powder,  and,  with 
its  fuse  towards  the  charge,  rammed  home. 
Then  the  great  piece  was  laid  so  that  it 
commanded  the  broad  tub  set  up  as  a  mark. 

^'  I  reckon,"  said  Gil,  '^  that  this  shell 
should  burst  just  about  when  it  strikes  that 
mark,  which  should  be  shattered  to  pieces; 
and,  if  an  enemy's  ship,  or  a  fortress,  terribly 
crippled  by  the  effect." 

^^  Good,  my  lad,  it  should,"  said  the 
founder,  smiling. 

Without  another  word,  Gil  carefully  ad- 
justed the  piece ;  the  linstock  was  again 
handed  to  Mace,  and,  hiding  a  shudder,  for 
her  father's  sake  she  once  more  fired  the 
great  gun,  and  after  a  few  moments,  as  the 
roar  rolled  like  thunder  over  the  Pool,  the 
founder  exclaimed — 
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''  A  failure,  Gil,  a " 

Crash  ! 

From  a  mile  away  came  the  roar  of  the 
bursting  shell,  like  an  echo  of  the  first 
shot. 

"  A  success,  sir,  a  success;  but  we  wanted 
a  quarter  the  fuse,"  said  Gil,  smiling. 

"It's  glorious  —  it's  grand!"  cried  the 
founder,  excitedly.  ^*  Gil,  your  hand — nay, 
we  don't  shake  hands  now.  Captain  Carr, 
you  could  make  a  name  as  the  greatest 
gunner  in  our  land.  Mace,  my  child,  bravely 
fired.  Why,  that  shell  must  have  struck  the 
high  rocks,  where  the  new  ironstone  lies." 

''  Ay,  it  has,"  said  Wat  Kilby,  who  stood 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  he  gazed 
at  the  high  precipitous  rocks  away  behind 
the  gabled  house. 

^'  Quick,  there,  another  shot!"  cried  the 
founder.  ^'  Mace,  my  child,  art  ready  for 
another  ?  " 

''  Nay,  father,"  she  said  quietly,  and  with 
k2 
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a  pained  look  in  her  eyes ;  "  you  should 
try  this  time." 

"  Ay,  lass,  and  I  will/'  he  cried,  as  he 
watched  the  sponging-out  and  reloading  of 
the  piece ;  while  Mace,  who  little  recked  in 
that  shot  of  what  she  had  done  for  her  future, 
stood  now  a  spectator,  instead  of  an  actor  in 
the  scene. 

The  piece  was  soon  ready,  and  this  time 
the  shell  was  prepared  by  Gil  himself,  with 
a  shorter  fuse. 

'*  Lay  her  so  that  the  shell  may  burst  over 
the  great  charcoal-heap  by  the  corqjer  of  the 
wood,"  said  the  founder;  and,  after  exercising 
a  great  deal  of  care,  Gil  laid  the  piece  quite 
to  his  satisfaction. 

"  Now  try,"  he  said.     ''  Ready  !  " 

"  Ready,"  cried  the  founder. 

''  Fire." 

The  linstock  was  again  applied ;  there  was 
the  same  tremendous  roar ;  the  great  piece 
leaped  back  several  feet,  and  a  few  seconds 
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later,  crash!  came  the  bursting  of  the  shell 
once  more,  so  near  to  the  charcoal  hill  that 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  fragments  that 
were  scattered  far. 

''  A  great  success,  Gil ;  you  have  won  a 
prize,''  cried  the  founder,  "  one  of  those  that 
the  world  will  talk  of  a  century  hence ;  but 
hey-day !  what's  this  ?  " 

There  was  the  quick  trampling  of  horses' 
feet,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds  two 
horsemen  came  tearing  along  the  track  at 
full  speed,  their  riders  having  apparently 
lost  all  control  o^er  their  steeds.  The  first 
kept  his  seat,  and  tugged  hard  at  the  bridle  ; 
but  the  second  was  well  on  his  horse's  neck, 
to  which  he  clung  with  all  his  might,  his  red 
face  and  his  thickly-padded  feather  breeches 
showing  that  it  was  Sir  Thomas  Beckley, 
whose  appearance  was  greeted  by  the  founder 
with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Gil  hardly  glanced  at  him,  for  the  happy 
sunshine  of  the  past  hours  seemed  to  have 
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been  clouded,  as  the  frightened  horses  stopped 
of  their  own  accord,  and  he  saw  that  the 
first  arrival  was  Sir  Mark,  whose  horse,  like 
that  of  the  baronet,  had  been  startled  by  the 
bursting  shell. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  SIR  mark's  men  CAME  TO  GRIEF. 

'^  Confound  you,  fool,"  cried  Sir  Mark,  leap- 
ing from  his  restive  steed ;  and  as  he  spoke 
his  eyes  rested  upon  Gil.  ^^  Have  a  care 
how  you  fire.  Your  blundering  nearly  cost 
worshipful  Sir  Thomas  Beckley  his  life." 

Gil  met  his  eye  with  a  cold  stare  of  de- 
fiance that  made  the  hot  blood  dance  in  the 
other's  veins. 

^^  It  was  I  who  fired  the  shell,  Sir  Mark," 
said  the  founder,  curtly  ;  ^^  and  it  were  well 
when  I  am  trying  my  pieces  if  visitors  gave 
notice  of  their  coming." 

^'  I  came,  sir,  on  the  King's  business,"  said 
Sir  Mark,  sharply  ;   "  and  so  ride  where  and 
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when  I  will !     I  trust  thou  art  not  hurt,  Sir 
Thomas." 

The  worthy  baronet  felt  for  his  hat,  which 
was  gone,  and  with  it  his  Sunday  plume,  aSy 
evidently  congratulating  himself  that  he  was 
safe  on  earth  again  and  free  of  his  frightened 
steed,  he  raised  his  fat  eyelids  a  little  wider^ 
and  gaped  like  a  fish,  opening  his  lips  and 
shutting  them  without  a  sound. 

"  See,"  he  continued,  ''the  worthy  justice 
is  hurt.  I  ask  your  pardon.  Mistress  Mace, 
but  I  was  concerned  for  Sir  Thomas.  Will 
you  help  me  to  lead  him  into  the  house — 
with  your  permission.  Master  Cobbe." 

*  ^  Permission  ?' '  cried  th  e  founder.  ^  ^  There, 
sir,  leave  your  ceremony  in  town  when  you 
come  to  see  me.  Sir  Thomas,  I  am  sorry 
our  firing  startled  your  good  nag :  come  in 
and  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  and  you'll  be  all 
right  in  a  twinkling." 

Sir  Thomas  wanted  to  be  dignified,  and 
refuse,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  ready  to 
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give  his  ears  for  a  glass  of  wine.  He  was 
shaken,  bruised,  and  his  nerve  had  gone  ;  in 
fact  he  had  given  himself  over  for  a  dead 
man,  when  his  horse  stopped  beside  the 
group  of  workmen ;  so,  sinking  his  dignity, 
he  followed  the  founder  across  the  little 
bridge  and  into  the  house,  Sir  Mark  follow- 
ing, with  Mace,  who  knew  that  she  must  be 
at  hand  to  play  the  hostess. 

Just  then  a  couple  of  Sir  Mark's  followers, 
— half  soldiers,  half  servants, — cantered  up, 
and,  seeing  at  a  glance  that  no  harm  was 
done,  threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  and, 
pitching  the  reins  to  the  nearest  workmen, 
strutted  and  stared  about  in  a  condescending 
way,  as  if  the  rusticity  of  the  place  and 
people  was  highly  amusing  to  their  London 
minds. 

Gil  leaned  with  his  back  against  the  gun, 
gazing  after  those  who  entered  the  house  ; 
and  a  feeling  of  bitterness  came  over  him 
as  he  recalled  the  fact  that  the  next  day  he 
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sailed  on  a  voyage  that  might  take  him 
three,  four,  or  five  months,  and  he  would 
have  to  go  and  leave  the  woman  he  loved 
exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  this  man. 

He  smiled  as  he  glanced  down  at  himself, 
at  his  loose  shirt  smeared  and  blackened 
with  gunpowder,  his  bare  arms  and  hands 
smirched  with  the  same ;  and  he  compared 
himself  with  the  gaily-attired  officer  who 
had  alighted  and  entered  the  house,  and  not 
to  his  own  advantage. 

^^  Even  his  grooms  cut  a  better  figure," 
muttered  Gil. 

His  musings  were  cut  short  by  a  growl 
from  Wat  Kilby. 

^'  How  now,  old  bear  !  "  he  said,  bitterly. 
*'  Is  thy  head  sore  ?  " 

*^  It'll  be  somebody  else's  head  sore 
directly,"  growled  the  old  fellow,  who  had 
just  been  a  witness  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
Sir  Mark's  followers  had  seen  Janet's  bright 
face  at  the  window,  as  she  gazed  admiringly 
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at  the  showily-dressed  new  arrivals,  and  had 
kissed  his  hand  to  her — a  compliment  the 
pretty  handmaiden  was  not  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

'^Now,  Wat,  you  must  not  heed  such 
things,"  said  Gil.  ^'  What  is  the  girl  to 
thee?" 

^^  This  much,   skipper,    that   if   he   don't 

mind -there :  if  he  affronts  me  I'll  stuff 

him  head  first  into  the  gun,  as  I  be  a  sinful 
man." 

^^  Silence,  old  fool!"  cried  Gil,  angrily. 
^'  The  girl  is  nothing,  and  never  will  be,  to 
thee.  Get  me  my  doublet  and  cap,  for  the 
new  babe  is  baptized  and  the  visitors  may 
all  go  home." 

^'Old  fool,  eh?"  growled  Wat.  ^^Well, 
perhaps  I  be.  Never  mind ;  it's  pleasant  to 
be  an  old  fool  if  it  be  on  account  of  a  pretty 
woman." 

As  he  spoke  he  fetched  his  skipper's 
doublet  and  cap  from  the  place  where  they 
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had  hung,  and  was  turning  with  them  to 
Gil,  who  had  stooped  down  by  the  edge  of 
the  Pool  to  wash  off  some  of  the  tightly- 
clinging  powder,  when  one  of  Sir  Mark's 
followers  walked  up,  and,  rudely  slapping 
Gil  on  the  shoulder,  cried, 

^  ^  Stop  there,  fellow ;  you  have  not  done 
yet.'^ 

^^No,"  said  the  other,  swaggering  up; 
^^  you've  fired  for  your  pleasure;  now,  per- 
haps, you'll  have  to  fire  for  ours." 

^^  My  lads,"  said  Gil,  quietly,  ^^  I  am  not 
in  a  quarrelling  humour  to-day.  Go  to  thy 
master,  or  maybe  his  livery  may  get  sullied 
in  the  Pool." 

''  Insolent !  "  cried  one. 

'^  What  does  he  mean?"  cried  the  other. 
^'  Stop,  I  say;  keep  your  doublet  off  till  Sir 
Mark  gives  you  leave  to  put  it  on." 

He  made  a  snatch  at  the  garment  Wat 
was  handing  to  his  leader,  wondering  the 
while  how  Gil  could  be  so  calm,  but  as  the 
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fellow  snatched  at  the  sleeve  Gil's  open  hand 
dealt  him  so  tremendous  a  blow  in  the  chest 
that  he  staggered  backwards;  and,  as  his 
companion  leaped  at  Gil  to  help  his  com- 
rade, Wat  thrust  out  a  foot  and  sent  him 
sprawling  on  the  ground. 

The  two  men  leaped  up,  whipped  out 
their  swords,  and  made  at  Gil,  who  half 
drew  his  own  weapon,  but  thrust  it  back 
with  a  contemptuous  ^^Pish!"  and,  as  the 
first  man  made  a  pass  at  him,  he  struck  it 
aside  with  his  open  hand,  closed  with  his 
assailant,  disarmed  him,  and  snapped  his 
sword  in  two. 

The  other  was  more  cautious,  but  Gil 
watched  his  opportunity,  tore  his  sword  from 
his  hand,  and  served  it  the  same. 

Blind  with  rage,  the  two  men  drew  their 
daggers,  and  made  at  him  again ;  but  by 
this  time  GiFs  men  had  closed  round,  and 
Sir  Mark's  followers  were  seized  and  dis- 
armed. 
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^^  What  shall  we  do  with  them,  captain  ?'' 
said  one  of  the  sailors ;  but  Gil  had  walked 
away  in  disgust  at  the  treatment  he  received 
from  the  founder,  and  the  order  came  from 
Wat  Kilby— 

"  Pitch  'em  overboard,  my  lads,  into  the 
Pool." 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Mark  had  entered  the  old 
parlour,  and  gladly,  like  Sir  Thomas,  availed 
himself  of  the  founder's  hospitality  after  a 
long,  hot,  and  dusty  ride.  The  exciting 
finish,  too,  had  begotten  thirst.  He  had  a 
dozen  gallant  sayings  to  bestow  upon  Mace, 
whose  mind  was  full  of  the  insult  he  had 
thrown  at  Gil;  and  her  heart  beat  with 
pleasure  as  she  recalled  her  lover's  calm 
sense  of  contempt  for  the  gaily-dressed  fly 
who  had  stung  him  in  the  breast. 

"  This  is  not  a  bad  glass  of  wine,  Master 
Cobbe,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  drinking 
his  third. 

« I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  said  the  founder, 
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who  kept  glancing  at  Sir  Mark  and  his  child 
in  an  uneasy  way;  '^  it's  part  of  a  cask 
brought  me  from  the  south  of  Spain 
itself." 

^^Ah,  yesj"  said  the  worthy  justice;  ^^  it 
is  not  bad." 

''  The  days  have  seemed  weeks  since  I 
have  been  away,  Mistress  Cobbe,"  whispered 
Sir  Mark ;  '  ^  and  I  have  tried  so  earnestly  to 
come." 

*^Is  it  on  business  to  ray  father  ?  "  said 
Mace,  who  felt  that  she  must  say  something/ 

'^  That  depends,  sweet,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  ""  I  come  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy, 
as  he  will,  and  as  the  fair  Mistress  Mace 
may  will.  His  Majesty  has  charged  me  with 
a  mission  to  Master  Cobbe,  that  means — 
shall  I  speak  plainly  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  Sir  Mark,"  she  replied. 
"  I  do  not  understand  you  else." 

''  Then  I  will  speak  out,  even  at  the  risk 
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of  offending— nay,  I  would  say  hurting,  one 
who,  I  hope,  is  very  glad  to  welcome  me 
back." 

"You  said  you  would  speak  plainly.  Sir 
Mark,"  replied  Mace. 

"  Ay,  and  so  I  will,"  he  said  ;  ^'  but  surely 
I  may  prolong  our  discourse.  Think  how 
many  weary  weeks  it  is  since  I  heard  thy 
voice." 

*'  You  said  you  came  as  a  friend,  or  as  an 
enemy  to  my  father,  Sir  Mark,"  replied 
Mace,  ignoring  the  compliment.  "  You  must 
come  as  a  friend  when  you  enter  his  house 
and  partake  of  his  hospitality." 

"  Tush !  how  sharp  the  little  rustic  mind 
can  be.  Nay,  child;  how  did  you  know 
I  meant  to  stay  ?  "  he  added  aloud. 

"  From  thy  manner.  Sir  Mark." 

"  Then  I  trust  it  will  be  as  a  friend  that  I 
have  come,"  he  said,  eagerly ;  "  and  that  my 
stay   here   may  be   long,   and   bring   great 
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riches  to  your  father's  purse.  It  rests  with 
him,  or  with  thee,  I  hardly  can  tell  which." 
"  Your  words  are  strange,  Sir  Mark,"  said 
Mace,  who  kept  on  talking,  but  with  her 
thoughts  far  away,  for  the  sounds  of  angry 
voices  had  fallen  upon  her  ear,  and  she  was 
trembling  lest  anything  wrong  should  have 
arisen  on  account  of  Gil. 

''  Nay,  then,  how  can  I  speak  otherwise  ?" 
whispered  Sir  Mark,  as  Sir  Thomas  prosed 
on  with  the  founder,  praising  his  wine,  and 
condescending  to  drink  deeply,  for  it  was' 
greatly  to  his  taste — "  how  can  I  speak  other- 
wise when  I  am  so  confused  and  stricken  by 
thee?     Let  me  speak  plainly,  then." 

"  See  to  thy  men,  Sir  Mark,"  cried  Mace, 
hurrying  to  the  open  window;  for  just  then 
came  an  angry  buzz  of  voices,  shouts  min- 
gled with  laughter,  and  cries  for  help,  in 
which  Sir  Mark's  name  was  mingled. 

In   two   strides   he  was   at   the  window. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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The  next  moment  he  had  leaped  out,  just  as 
there  were  a  couple  of  splashes,  and  he  saw, 
just  where  the  race  commenced,  his  two  fol- 
lowers plunged  into  the  Pool. 


14.7 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  WAT  KILBY  WAS  NOT  DUCKED. 

Men,  when  half  angry,  are  in  their  horseplay 
rather  disposed  to  be  brutal,  and  it  was  so 
here.  Sir  Mark's  followers  had  made  them- 
selves exceedingly  obnoxious  to  those  of  Gril, 
and  they  had  seen  him  defend  himself  against 
a  furious  attack  before,  treating  his  enemies 
with  contempt,  he  had  brushed  them  aside 
and  walked  away.  There  was  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity then  to  avenge  the  insult  to  their 
leader,  and  to  teach  the  gaily  -  dressed 
strangers  to  be  a  little  less  important  and 
condescending  to  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  had  come. 

Ever  since  the  world  began  there  has  been 
l2 
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the  desire  to  dress  up  the  frail  tenement  of 
clay  in  which  our  souls  do  dwell,  and  to 
make  it  bright  and  gaudy.  In  early  days  it 
was  perhaps  only  a  daub  of  red  earth,  the 
blue  or  purple  stain  of  a  berry  or  leaf,  or  a 
brightly-tinted  feather  from  some  wild  bird's 
wing;  and  no  sooner  was  the  decoration 
donned  than  envy  came  upon  the  scene, 
mingled  with  dislike.  Possession  could  not 
be  had  of  the  gay  adornment,  but  there  was 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bright  colours 
fade,  the  daub  of  gaily-hued  earth  washed 
away  by  the  same  heavy  rain  that  bedraggled 
the  feather,  and  made  its  plumes  stick  to 
the  shaft.  This  same  feeling  exists  in  a.d. 
1883  as  it  did  in  the  year  3500  +  b.c.,  and 
no  greater  pleasure  can  be  given  to  a  rough 
mob  than  that  of  seeing  some  well-dressed 
individual  come  down  into  the  mud. 

The  followers  of  Gilbert  Carr  then  felt  a 
real  annoyance  at  seeing  these  showily- 
dressed  men  vapouring  about,  and  hence  it 
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was  with  sincere  pleasure  that  they  heard 
Wat's  order,  one  which  they  were  not  slow 
in  putting  into  effect. 

Four  of  the  sturdy  sailor-looking  men 
seized  the  strangers  on  the  instant;  while 
the  workpeople  freely  helped;  and  the  result 
was  that,  in  spite  of  struggles,  cries,  and 
piteous  appeals,  first  one  and  then  the  other 
was  plunged  into  the  rushing  water  of  the 
mill-race,  and  borne  towards  the  turning 
wheel. 

As  for  Wat  Kilby,  he  would  have  ^elt 
a  grim  satisfaction  in  seeing  both  swept 
through,  over  the  fall  into  the  deep  hole 
beyond,  where  he  would  have  helped  to  fish 
them  out  half  drowned ;  but  there  were 
plenty  of  workpeople  present  who  would  not 
allow  matters  to  go  to  such  an  extremity, 
but  were  already  about  to  lend  aid  as  Sir 
Mark  leaped  out  of  the  window,  to  be 
followed  more  deliberately  by  the  founder 
through  the  door,  Sir  Thomas  staying  be- 
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hind  to  have  another  glass  of  the  very  satis- 
factory wine. 

Sir  Mark  then  was  in  time  to  see  his  two 
men  carefully  fished  out,  to  stand  staggering 
and  dripping  on  the  edge  of  the  Pool. 

^' How  was  this?"  he  cried  ^' Whose 
doing  was  it  ? "  he  repeated,  stamping  his 
foot  angrily,  and  gazing  round  as  his  men 
sputtered,  panted,  and  pressed  the  water  out 
of  their  eyes. 

For  answer  there  was  a  tremendous  roar 
of  laughter,  which  exasperated  him  the  more, 
as  he  looked  eagerly  around  for  Gil,  or 
some  one  worthy  of  his  steel. 

The  founder  was  more  successful,  for  on 
coming  up  and  asking  a  similar  question^ 
gazing  angrily  the  while  at  Wat  Kilby,  that 
individual  uttered  a  low  laugh. 

''  This  was  thy  doing!"  the  founder  cried 
fiercely,  as  he  scowled  at  the  old  sailor. 

'^  Ay,  and  suppose  it  was.  Master  Cobbe. 
What  then  ?  "  growled  Wat. 
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*^  You  dog !  How  dare  you  insult  my 
guests?"  he  cried.  '^  I'll  have  no  more  of 
thy  ill-conditioned  drunken  ways.  Here, 
Croftly,  Jenking,  a  dozen  of  you,  serve  this 
old  brawler,  here,  the  same.  I  will  have  him 
punished,  Sir  Mark,  or  my  name  is  not 
Cobbe." 

He  turned  to  his  guest,  and  then  his  sun- 
browned,  rugged  face  became  purple  with 
fury,  for,  of  all  the  group  of  his  busy  work- 
men about,  not  one  stirred  to  do  his  bidding. 

^'  Do  you  hear?"  he  roared,  furiously. 
^•'  In  with  that  fellow  there." 

Wat  Kilby  laughed,  and  seated  himself  on 
a  block  of  stone,  took  out  his  pipe  and  flint 
and  steel  with  exasperating  calmness,  and 
prepared  to  strike  a  light. 

Still  no  one  moved,  and  Sir  Mark,  who 
was  irritated  beyond  endurance,  called  to  his 
followers  to  throw  Wat  in  themselves. 

But  the  two  men  shivered  and  glanced 
towards  their  horses,  so  thoroughly  had  they 
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been  cowed  by  their  wetting ;  and,  seeing 
this,  Sir  Mark  made  at  the  old  fellow 
himself. 

"  Up  with  you,  boor,"  he  cried,  present- 
ing his  sword  as  if  to  prick  the  old  fellow 
towards  the  waler. 

Wat  ceased  nicking  the  steel  against  the 

ilint,  blew  at   the  tinder,  lit  his  pipe,  and 

'    puffed  a  cloud  in  the  face  of  Sir  Mark,  as, 

rising  suddenly,   he  towered  over  him,  and 

looked  down  with  a  cool  laugh. 

'^  Put  up  thy  sword,  my  fine  fellow,"  he 
cried.  ^^  Thou  art  not  going  to  pook  me, 
and  there  isn't  a  man  here  who  would  raise  a 
finger  to  help  thee.  I  gave  my  lads  here 
orders  to  duck  your  men  for  insulting  our 
captain,  and  they  did  it  well.  Come  away, 
boys,  we  are  not  wanted  here." 

The  great  fellow's  coolness  seemed  some- 
how to  stagger  Sir  Mark,  while  the  founder 
made  no  further  attempt  to  interfere,  as  Wat 
thrust  his  tobacco  in  one  pocket,    his  flint 
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and  steel  in  the  other  ;  and,  puffing  away  at 
his  pipe,  went  slowly  off,  staring  hard  at  the 
house  for  a  glance  at  Janet.  Then  passing 
the  great  howitzer  he  gave  it  an  affectionate 
slap  upon  the  breech,  and  marched  towards 
the  forest. 

^'  In  with  you,"  cried  Sir  Mark  to  his 
followers  ;  ^'  in  and  get  your  garments  dry. 
Master  Cobbe,  these  men  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  book." 

He  glanced  round  haughtily  at  the  group 
of  workpeople,  who  did  not,  however,  seem 
much  impressed  either  by  him  or  his  ways, 
for  they  merely  nodded  and  whispered  to- 
gether, ending  by  broadly  grinning  at  the 
figure  cut  by  the  two  half-drowned  men,  who 
followed  the  founder  into  one  of  the  stone 
furnace -sheds,  where  they  were  furnished 
with  blankets  to  use  as  wrappers  while  their 
clothes  were  rapidly  dried. 

Sir  Thomas  shortly  after  left  on  foot, 
alleging  that  he  was  too  much  liurt  by  the 
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saddle  to  attempt  to  mount  again ;  and  Ms 
liorse  was  ridden  back  for  him  by  one  of  the 
founder's  boys. 

The  worthy  baronet  and  justice  reached 
home  looking  very  hot  and  weary,  to  be  met 
on  the  step  by  his  daughter. 

^^  Where  is  Sir  Mark  ?  ''  she  cried. 

''  My  dear,  I  left  him  at  the  Pool,"  replied 
Sir  Thomas,  feebly,  for  the  attack  made  by 
his  daughter  was  sharp. 

^^Left  him  there?  Did  I  not  say  thou 
wert  to  stay  and  bring  him  back  ?  " 

"  But,  my  dear " 

^' Oh,  out  upon  you!"  cried  Mistress  Anne, 
stamping  her  foot  in  anger.  ^'  Fie,  father,  fie ; 
I  try  so  hard  to  do  justice  to  thy  house,  and 
welcome  our  guest  back  as  becomes  his  rank. 
I  try  to  let  him  see  that  he  is  the  visitor  of 
a  baronet,  and  what  do  you  do,  my  father, 
but  slight  him — leave  him  to  the  care  of 
these  people  at  the  foundry,  for  him  to  stay 
as  he  stayed  before.     It  is  a  shame." 
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Poor  Sir  Thomas  tried  to  put  on  his 
magisterial  air,  but  failed  dismally,  as  he 
always  did  when  he  tried  to  do  battle  with 
his  child.  He  could  frigliten  his  different 
domestics  till  they  trembled  in  awe  of  his 
presence ;  but  his  daughter  seemed  to  have 
so  great  an  influence  over  him  that  he  was 
fain  to  open  and  shut  his  lips  in  fish-like 
muteness,  and  obey  her  to  the  very  letter. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  him  then  when 
Mistress  Anne  flounced  out  of  the  room,  and 
he  heard  a  door  upstairs  bang  very  loudly, 
being  a  signal  that  she  had  shut  herself, 
angrily,  in  her  own  bower,  as  it  was  called 
by  the  maids. 

^'Poor  child,"  he  muttered;  ^^  I  fear  her 
heart  is  set  on  this  young  knight." 

^'What's  that  you  say?"  exclaimed  Dame 
Beckley,  who  had  entered,  and  heard  a  part 
of  his  speech. 

'^  I  say,  I  fear  me  that  her  heart  is  set 
upon  this  young  knight,  my  dear." 
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"Tut— tut  —  tut.  Yes,  I  suj^posG  so," 
replied  the  dame.  "  But  the  other  day  it 
was  that  Captain  Gil." 

"  Ay,  she's  a  headstrong  girl,"  said  the 
baronet;  "  and  we  shall  have  much  trouble 
with  her  yet.  How  much  she  takes  after  my 
family,  to  be  sure  !  " 

Dame  Beckley  glanced  sidewise  at  her 
lord,  but  she  did  not  speak ;  and  then,  hear- 
ing that  Sir  Mark  had  not  returned,  and  that 
Sir  Thomas  did  not  know  whether  he  would 
return,  she  fully  divined  how  it  was  that  the 
eruption  of  temper  had  taken  place;  and 
sighing,  and  wishing  her  daughter  well  wed, 
she  retired  to  cull  simples  in  the  garden, 
and  feel  thankful  that  she  had  outgrown  all 
such  troubles  of  her  own. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

HOW  SIR  MARK  PLAYED  HIS  CARDS. 

There  was  news  at  the  Pool-house  next  day 
that  Culverin  Carr's  ship  had  sailed ;  Jere- 
miah Cobbe  hearing  thereof  from  his  man, 
Tom  Croftly.  ^ 

'^  Heaven  send  them  a  good  voyage,  mas- 
ter," said  the  workman,  ^"  I  hear  the  girt 
ship  went  down  the  river  at  daybreak,  and 
there's  a  brave  deal  of  our  work  on  board." 

^^Yes,"  said  the  founder,  thoughtfully; 
and  thenhe  began  thinking  about  Gil. 

'^He's  gone  off,  poor  boy,  and  without  a 
word  of  good-bye.  I  was  rough  enough  to 
him  yesterday,  and  yet  he  showed  me  a  plan 
that  is  a  little  fortune  in  itself.     Poor  lad,  I 
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like  him  ;  but  tut — tut ;  there,  it  can  never 
be ;  Mace  is  no  mate  for  him,  and  I'm  glad 
that  he  has  gone." 

He  was  busying  himself  soon  after  in  see- 
ing the  big  howitzer  dragged  back  to  the 
shelter  of  a  shed,  so  as  to  be  free  to  talk 
to  Sir  Mark,  who  had  intimated  or  rather 
ordered  him  to  be  ready  for  a  conference 
at  ten  of  the  clock ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  blu:ff 
independence,  there  was  that  in  his  guest's 
manner  that  made  him  rather  uneasy,  as 
much  on  his  child's  account  as  upon  his  own. 

"  There's  something  behind,"  he  said ; 
^^ something  I  don't  understand;  and,  though 
I  could  fight  him  well  enough  in  a  fair  and 
open  quarrel,  when  they  get  to  their  diplo- 
macy and  policy,  and  underhanded-behind- 
your-back  ways,  I'm  done." 

The  thoughts  of  the  previous  day's  shell- 
firing,  however,  put  Sir  Mark  out  of  his 
head;  and  he  was  thinking  whether  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  have  the  howitzer  out  once 
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more  to  try  the  same  experiments,  when  Sir 
Mark,  who  had  been  waiting  since  breakfast 
to  gain  an  interview  with  Mace,  and  quite 
in  vain,  now  joined  him  by  the  edge-stone 
of  the  race. 

For  Mace  had  had  hard  work  to  maintain 
her  composure  at  the  morning  meal;  having 
heard,  as  she  had  from  Janet  only  just  be- 
fore, that  Gil's  ship  had  sailed. 

She  was  not  satisfied  with  their  parting, 
for  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  he  would  be 
troubled  at  the  presence  of  Sir  Mark,  whose 
inopportune  return  had,  as  it  were,  cast  a 
shadow  on  Gil's  last  day. 

"But  he'll  trust  me,"  she  said,  with  a  satis- 
fied smile;  ^'  and  he  may.  There,  I'll  fret  no 
more,  for  time  will  make  all  smooth,  no 
doubt." 

As  to  Sir  Mark,  she  felt  that  she  must  be 
very  plain  with  him,  and  trust  to  his  being 
enough  of  a  gentleman  to  cease  what  would 
degenerate  into  persecution  if  continued  in 
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face  of  her  declaration  that  she  could  not 
listen  to  his  suit. 

So  Mace  brightened  up,  and  told  herself 
that  there  was  no  need  to  be  at  all  uneasy 
about  their  guest,  setting  him  down  as  a 
vain  coxcomb,  without  giving  him  the  credit 
for  being,  to  gain  his  own  ends,  unscrupu- 
lous to  a  degree. 

'^Ah,  Sir  Mark,''  exclaimed  the  founder, 
heartily;  ''I've  seen  thy  two  fellows,  and  a 
hearty  breakfast  has  set  them  right.  They 
are  none  the  worse  for  their  last  night's 
dip." 

''Bodily,  perhaps  not,  Master  Cobbe;  but 
mentally  I'll  vow  that  they  are  very  ill.  My 
followers  are  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  and 
cannot  suffer  so  great  an  affront  without 
some  heed.  Those  people  with  their  leader 
will  have  to  be  hunted  out  of  the  place." 

"  Thou'lt  want  ships  to  hunt  them  now," 
said  the  founder,  drily;  "  for  they  are  oiF  to 
sea." 
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^'  What !  at  sea  ?  Why,  they  were  here 
but  now." 

^^  But  now?" 

"  Well,  last  even,"  said  Sir  Mark.  ^^They 
cannot  be  gone." 

"  Tut,  man.  Culverin  Carr  and  his  men 
work  by  night,  when  such  as  we  are  asleep. 
They  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
the  sea  beats  on  the  sand-bar,  before  you 
woke  this  morning,  I'll  be  bound." 

''  You  seem  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
their  movements,  Master  Cobbe,"  said  §ir 
Mark. 

"  Not  I,"  was  the  reply.  "  When  I've  sold 
cargo  to  Captain  Gil  I  ask  no  more  except 
to  have  a  written  promise  from  him  to  pay 
me  my  money,  which  generally  comes  in 
sulphur  and  in  Chinese  salt.-  I  never  inquire 
into  his  sailings  or  comings-in.  It  is  as  well 
not,  and  they're  pretty  secret  over  them, 
taking  on  board,  sailing,  and  the  like." 

"  This  is  curious  work,  Master  Cobbe,  in 

VOL.  n.  M 
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his  Majesty's  dominions.  Law  and  order 
seem  to  be  held  cheaply  here.  It  was  time 
something  was  done." 

"  And  yet,  sir,  we  have  gone  on  for  years, 
offending  none,  and  have  found  life  very 
bearable,"  said  the  founder,  warmly.  "  We 
owe  no  man  aught,  and  we  ask  no  favours 
from  any.  But  you  had  business  to  do  with 
me,  Sir  Mark.     Shall  we  go  in  ?" 

''  No,"  said  Sir  Mark,  "  I'll  say  what  I 
have  to  say  out  here." 

The  founder  softly  rubbed  his  hands  and 
wished  that  the  great  howitzer  had  not  been 
replaced  in  the  shed,  for  it  might  have  been 
fired  again,  and  its  wonderful  strength  and 
carrying  powers  exhibited  to  the  King's 
messenger.  If  he  saw  its  value,  and  made 
good  representations  at  court,  that  would 
be  a  large  fortune  for  his  child. 

He  rubbed  his  hands  again,  smiling  to 
himself  the  while,  till  he  awoke  suddenly  to 
the  fact  that  Sir  Mark  was  watching,  when 
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he  seemed  suddenly  to  tighten  himself  up, 
and  gazed  back  shrewdly  at  his  companion, 
who  smiled  and  said — 

"I  came  back  to  you,  Master  Cobbe, 
armed  with  great  powers  by  His  Majesty,  to 
whom  I  have  talked  long  and  learnedly 
upon  your  works  and  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  mysteries  of  making  guns." 

"That  is  well.  Sir  Mark,"  said  the  founder, 
smiling.     "  And  what  said  his  Majesty  ?" 

"  He  left  in  my  hands  the  power  and 
discretion  to  order  of  you — largely — sundry 
munitions  of  war." 

"  That  is  good,"  said  the  founder,  rubbing 
his  hands,  as  if  the  palms  began  to  itch  to 
feel  the  money. 

"If  I  was  satisfied  with  the  quality  and 
workmanship." 

"  I  tell  thee,  Sir  Mark,  that  the  equals  of 
my   pieces   are   not    to    be   found    in   this 
country,    search   where    you   will.   ,  I  take 
M  2 
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such  pains  to  have  uaught  but  the  toughest 
iron,  and  as  to  finish " 

'^  Exactly,  Master  Cobbe,"  said  the  knight, 
smiling  in  a  half -cynical  manner  ;  '^  but  that 
is  your  view  of  the  matter." 

'^  No  man  ever  knew  me  to  lie  or  to 
cheat  in  trading.  Sir  Mark,"  said  the  founder, 
hotly.  "  I  will  compare  my  pieces  with 
those  of  any  foundry  in " 

^'  Yes,  yes,  exactly.  Master  Cobbe,  exactly. 
But,  hark  ye,  I  have,  as  I  tell  thee,  full 
authority  to  deal  with  thee,  but  everything 
depends  upon  my  report." 

*^  Try  the  report  of  the  pieces  themselves," 
said  the  founder,  chuckling.  '^  There,  speak 
out,  my  lad.  If  it  be  a  case  of  commission, 
say  what  you  require,  and  I'll  tell  thee  at 
once  whether  I'll  pay  or  no." 

'^  Do  you  wish  to  insult  me.  Master 
Cobbe  ?"  said  the  knight,  haughtily. 

''  Insult  thee  ?    No,  my  lad,  not  I.    Would 
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it  be  any  insult  to  offer  thee  a  hundred  or 
two  for  thine  introduction  ?" 

"Silence,  man!"  cried  Sir  Mark,  angrily. 
'^  I  am  no  dealer  seeking  a  bribe,  but  one 
who  would  do  you  a  good  turn,  if  possible, 
at  a  very  difficult  time.    You  have  enemies." 

*'  If  successful,  didst  ever  know  a  man 
without?" 

^*  And  they  have  somehow  given  the  King 
to  understand  that  it  was  really  you  who 
supplied  the  conspirators  with  the  powder 
for  their  deadly  plot."  * 

'^  But  I  swear ,"  began  the  founder. 

'^  What  good  will  that  do,  sir  ?  An  enemy 
swears  against  thee,  and  humours  the  king, 
who,  so  great  is  his  hatred  of  such  matters, 
lends  willing  ear  to  the  charge,  and  would 
rather  believe  the  treason  of  thee  than  not." 

"  That's  a  pretty  state  of  affairs !"  cried 
the  founder.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Sir 
Mark,  that  the  king  would  willingly  believe 
an  honest  man  guilty  ?  " 
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"  His  Majesty  gives  much  of  his  time  to 
two  subjects — that  of  witchcraft  and  that  of 
schemes  against  his  person.  You  know  how 
deadly  a  plot  was  laid  against  him  by  his 
Papist  enemies?" 

"  Ay,  I  know  all  that ;  but " 

"Hear  me  out,  Master  Cobbe,  then  you 
shall  speak  to  your  heart's  content.  Here  is 
the  case.  It  has  been  reported  to  his  Majesty 
that  you  are  a  great  factor  of  deadly  gun- 
powder; that  you  sell  it  largely  to  his 
Majesty's  enemies;  and  that  at  the  present 
time  you  are  receiving  into  your  house 
a  Papist  spy — one  Father  Brisdone,  who 
is  making  arrangement  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  powder  for  some  new  plan." 

^^  It's  a  lie  !"  roared  the  founder,  striking 
his  doubled  fist  in  his  opened  hand.  '^  Now, 
look  here,  Master  Ambassador,  or  whatever 
you  call  yourself,  how  comes  his  Majesty  to 
know  aught  about  my  powder  and  Father 
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Brisdone  ?  It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  yours  have 
been  the  lips  that  made  the  mischief." 

Sir  Mark  was  taken  aback  by  this  out- 
burst, but  he  recovered  himself  pretty 
quickly. 

^^  I  will  not  take  offence,  neither  will  I 
argue  with  you  upon  such  a  point,  Master 
Cobbe,"  he  said,  coldly.  ''  Let  me  ask  you 
this — Was  mine  the  speech  that  gave  evil 
report  of  thee  to  the  King,  which  said  evil 
report  first  brought  me  down  ?  " 

^'  True!  "  exclaimed  the  founder.  ^'  I 
beg  thy  pardon,  my  lad.  There  is  some  busy 
meddling  rascal,  then,  who  tells  tales  of  me 
and  mine.  Well,  all  I  say  is,  let  him  look 
to  it.  I  would  not  be  he  for  a  something  if 
we  two  stood  together  some  night  by  the 
millpool." 

''  You  would  not  throw  him  in  ?  "  said  Sir 
Mark. 

^^  No ;  but  I  might  push  him  in,  and  leave 
him  to  get  out  how  he  could.     But  there, 
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you  can  send  word  to  his  Majesty  that  he 
has  been  deceived.  Certainly  I  sell  powder 
to  go  abroad  along  with  my  guns — powder 
made  of  the  softest  dogwood  charcoal  we  can 
burn." 

'^  Yes,"  said  Sir  Mark ;  ^^  I  could,  as  you 
say,  send  word  to  his  Majesty  that  it  is  not 
so,  but  it  would  require  backing  up  with 
stronger  asseveration." 

*^  To  be  sure,''  said  the  founder;  ^^  and 
that  you  will  make.  You  tell  his  Majesty 
that  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  to  do 
him  harm." 

^^  Why  should  I  tell  him  this.  Master 
Cobbe?" 

''  Why?  Why  tell  him?"  said  the  blunt 
founder.     '^  Why?    Because  it  is  the  truth." 

Sir  Mark  smiled,  and  stood  apparently 
thinking  for  a  while  before  he  spoke  again. 

*'  Master  Cobbe,  I  have  the  power  to  place 
in  thy  hands,"  he  said  at  last,  ^'  the  supplying 
of  as  many  pieces  of  ordnancCj  and  as  much 
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good,  strong  powder,  as  thou  could'st  make, 
for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  be  sent  to  Holland.  What  say 
you  ;  will  you  supply  the  guns  ?  " 

**  Price,  my  lad,  price  ?  Will  his  High- 
ness pay  me  well  ?  " 

^*  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  he  will, 
Master  Cobbe ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  can  see 
that  it  is  done.  Make  your  own  fair,  honest 
charge  for  the  pieces  and  their  food,  and 
there  will  be  no  demur." 

*'  Look  here.  Sir  Mark,"replied  the  founder, 
looking  the  speaker  full  in  the  face ;  "  you 
turned  angry  when  1  talked  of  giving  you  a 
recompense  for  this  order,  and  called  it 
bribery.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Thou 
would'st  not  do  all  this  for  naught." 

*'  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  gratitude  in 
the  world.  Master  Cobbe  ?" 

*'  Plenty,  sir ;  but  court  gallants  don't 
come  spreading  it  out  like  beaten  gold  over 
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a   rough    country   workmaster,    unless  they 
want  to  get  something  back." 

* '  You  are  witty  at  the  expense  of  court 
gallants,  as  you  call  them,  Master  Cobbe," 
said  Sir  Mark,  laughing.  "  Tut,  man,  be 
not  so  dense.  Is  it  a  surprise  to  you  that  I 
should  have  spent  my  time  in  London  work- 
ing hard  on  thy  behalf  ?  Here  was  an  order 
for  ordnance  going  a-begging.  What  more 
natural  for  me  to  say  than — Here  is  honest 
Jeremiah  Cobbe,  who  can  make  better  pieces 
than  his  Majesty  will  get  elsewhere,  and  it 
will  force  him  back  into  the  King's  esteem, 
instead  of  his  lying  under  the  stigma  of  being 
a  traitor  ?  What  more  likely  for  me  to  do 
than  to  get  him  the  order  ?  " 

''  Then,  thou  hast  gotten  me  the  order,  eh, 
Sir  Mark?" 

^^Nay,  I  have  obtained  for  myself  the 
power  to  give  thee  that  order.  Master 
Cobbe." 
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^^  And  at  what  price  ? '' 

"  Tush,  man,  speak  not  of  price,"  cried 
the  other,  eagerly.  ^^  What  are  prices  to  us  ? 
Can  you  not  see  that  our  interests  are  one, 
and  that  I  am  working  for  myself  as  well  as 
thee?" 

^^Nay,"  said  the  founder,  bluntly;  ^'I 
see  it  not." 

''  You  will  not  see  it.  Master  Cobbe,"  said 
Sir  Mark,  smiling.  ^'Why,  man,  I  have 
but  one  thought — for  thy  welfare." 

**  Indeed,"  said  the  founder,  bluntly;  ^'and 
why  ?  " 

'^  Why  ?"  cried  Sir  Mark.  "  You  ask  me 
why,  when  you  know  so  well  that  I  would 
do  aught  for  the  father  of  the  woman  I  love." 

^^Ah,"  said  the  founder,  drily;  ''now  we 
have  got  to  it  at  last.  So  that  mad  wish  of 
thine  is  not  dead  yet." 

'^Mad  wish!  Why,  Master  Cobbe,  for 
what  do  you  take  me  ?  " 

"A   very  good   hand   at    a   bargain.    Sir 
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Mark.  Nay,  nay,  stop  you,  and  let  me 
speak,  for  you  have  had  a  goodly  say.  You 
come  to  me  then,  now,  scorning  all  kinds  of 
commission  for  the  great  order  you  have  to 
bestow,  but  you  say  to  me  all  the  same — 
Here  is  the  order,  give  me  thy  daughter  in 
return." 

^^  Master  Cobbe!" 

'^  Sir  Mark  Leslie  !  Now,  sir,  what  manner 
of  man  do  you  take  me  to  be,  that  you  offer 
me  goodly  orders  in  exchange  for  my  own 
poor  flesh  and  blood  ?" 

^^  No,  no,  Master  Cobbe;  you  do  not  speak 
me  fair." 

^^I  think  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  founder. 
*'Go,  take  thy  great  order  elsewhere,  I'll 
have  none  of  it.  My  child  weds  some  day  a 
man  of  her  own  station,  who  is  a  suitable 
mate.  I  shall  not  take  a  bribe  to  give  her 
to  the  first  who  tries  to  tempt  me." 

''  Oome,  come,  Master  Cobbe,  you  are  too 
hard.     You  know  I  love  her." 
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^*  Yes ;  you  say  so,  sir." 
^'Be  not  so  hard,  then.     Give  me  access 
to  her." 

"  Access  to  her,  man  ?     You  speak  as  if  I 
locked  her  in  her  room.     My  child  is  free 
enough,  and  she  will  tell  thee  readily  that 
she  is  no  mate  for  Sir  Mark  Leslie." 
*'  Nay,  nay,  Master  Cobbe  !  " 
''  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Mark.    There,  sir,  you  are 
welcome  to  what  my  house  affords  while  it 
pleases  thee  to  stay,  for  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  thee ;  but  let  us  have  no  more  converse 
about  such  matters  as  these." 

'^  And  the  order.  Master  Cobbe,  one  that 
would  bring  thee  thousands  ?  " 

''  Take  it  elsewhere  sir ;  take  it  elsewhere. 
You  are  a  very  good,  generous  kind  of  devil, 
no  doubt,  but  thy  temptations  will  not  suc- 
ceed at  so  great  a  price." 

^^Bah!"  ejaculated  Sir  Mark.  '^  Devil, 
forsooth !  One  would  think,  man,  I  asked  for 
thy  soul." 
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^'And  what  else  dost  ask  for?"  cried  the 
founder,  angrily,  ^'  but  for  the  pure,  sweet 
girl  who  is  to  me  my  very  life  and  soul. 
There,  I'll  speak  no  more  on  it.  I  get 
angered,  and  I've  had  repentance  enough 
for  quarreling  with  you  once  before,  good 
guest.  There,  sir,  as  I  said  before,  the  house 
is  open  to  you  and  to  your  men.  Take  its 
hospitality ;  as  to  that  order,  make  of  it  what 
you  can." 

Evidently  growing  hot  and  angry,  the 
founder  turned  away  to  go  and  cool  himself 
— so  it  seemed — in  his  hottest  furnace,  while 
Sir  Mark  stood  watching  him  till  he  dis- 
appeared, with  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  The  old  fellow  is  tougher  than  I  thought," 
he  said.  "  I  expected  the  prospect  of  the 
money  would  have  won  his  consent.  Well, 
it  makes  me  feel  a  kind  of  respect  for  him 
after  all,  rough  as  he  is.  But  stop  a  bit, 
Master  Cobbe,  you'll  execute  the  King's 
order  and  make  money  by  it.     You'll  give 
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me  sweet  Mace's  hand,  and  sooner  or  later 
I'll  have  thy  savings  to  the  last  penny  to 
clear  off  my  little  debts,  and  enable  my 
beautiful  rustic  wife  to  keep  up  such  style  as 
shall  make  the  sneering  dames  at  court  think 
twice  before  they  slight  one  who  has  beauty, 
power,  and  position." 

As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  at  an  open  win- 
dow, where  Mace,  trembling  and  excited,  had 
been  an  unseen  spectator  of  the  meeting, 
standing  far  back  in  the  room,  and  giving  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  she  saw  her  father  stride 
angrily  away. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HOW  GIL  INTERRUPTED  A  DISCUSSION. 

There  must  be  something  very  fascinating 
in  the  herb  called  tobacco,  or  else  the 
reverend  gentlemen,  who  had  commenced 
taking  it  with  distaste,  would  never  have 
grown  to  be  steady  smokers ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Mistress  Hilberry's  sour  looks,  met  evening 
by  evening  to  enjoy  their  pipes  with  the 
regularity  of  a  clock. 

But  so  it  was,  and  it  grew  to  be  quite  a 
custom  for  Master  Peasegood  to  welcome 
Father  Brisdone  daily,  and  lay  his  pipe 
ready  to  his  hand  when  he  seated  himself  at 
the  table. 

'^  Yes,"  said  Master  Peasegood,  as   they 
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sat  together ;  ' '  our  gay  spark  has  come 
back,  and  he  has  had  a  long  talk  with 
Jeremiah  Cobbe.  He  wants  to  have  our 
little  maiden's  hand." 

'^  But  he  must  not,"  cried  Father  Bris- 
done,  excitedly.  ^'Better  that  she  should 
enter  some  holy  walls  as  the  bride  of  Christ." 

'^  Humph  !  "  ejaculated  Master  Peasegood ; 
*^I  don't  quite  agree  with  you  there,  brother; 
but  we  will  not  argue.  I  am  with  you  that 
he  should  not  marry  our  little  maiden.  By 
the  way,  he  let  drop  to  friend  Cobbe  some* 
thing  about  you.'' 

'^  How  know  you  this  ?  "  said  the  father. 

'^  Why  Cobbe  told  me,  to  be  sure.'' 

^*  Under  the  seal  of  confession  ?  " 

*'  Seal  of  stuff!  "  cried  Master  Peasegood, 
testily.  '^  I  don't  confess.  He  told  me,  and 
asked  my  advice,  and  I  tell  my  most  intimate 
friend.  Look  here,  brother.  It  seems  they 
won't  let  thee  alone." 

"Indeed!     And  why?" 

VOL.  II,  N 
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^^  There's  a  rumour  out  that  thou  art  down 
here  to  purchase  powder  for  some  new  plot, 
and  Master  Cobbe  is  in  a  fine  way  about  it." 

'^  And  you  ?     What  did  you  say  to  him  ?'' 

'^  Told  him  he  was  a  fool." 

'^  Hah  !  "  said  Father  Brisdone. 

'^  I  was  just  in  the  humour,"  said  Master 
Peasegood.  ''  I  am  just  in  the  humour  now. 
Why  I'd  rather  marry  the  poor  girl  myself 
than  see  her  handed  over  to  that  court 
pie." 

^^  And  Master  Cobbe — what  says  he  ?  " 

^'That  he'd  sooner  see  her  in  her  grave." 

''  Poor  girl,  poor,  sweet  girl !"  said  Father 
Brisdone.  '^  It  must  not  be,  brother.  We 
must  fight  on  the  other  side." 

"'  There'll  be  no  need." 

'^  Nay,  but  there  will.  Yon  spark  is 
cunning  and  crafty,  and  he  will  work  upon 
the  old  man  till  he  consents.  If  they  have 
designs  against  me,  I  may  at  any  time  be 
removed  or  have  to  flee.     If  this  be  so,  I 
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leave  you  to  li.^iit  on  that  poor  girl's  side  to 
the  very  last." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  lately  ?  " 

'^  I  was  there  four  days  since  for  a  good 
and  pleasant  hour,"  said  Father  Brisdone, 
with  a  sigh.  ''  Nay,"  he  said,  smiling, 
*' look  not  so  suspiciously;  I  said  no  word 
on  religion  to  her.  What  need  was  there 
when  her  breast  is  so  pure  and  free  from 
guile  ?  " 

Master  Peasegood  stretched  out  his  broad 
fat  hand,  and  pressed  that  of  his  friend.     • 

"  Thank  you,  brother,"  he  said,  smiling. 
*^  It's  strange  how  we  have  drifted  together. 
I'll  confess  it;  I've  tried  hard  indirectly, 
and  hoped  to  get  thee  over  to  our  Church." 

'^  Not  harder  than  I  have  tried  indirectly 
with  thee,"  said  Father  Brisdone,  smiling. 
^^  Ah,  brother,  why  should  we  trouble  our- 
selves about  it  when  we  are  both  journey mg 
on  the  highway.  You  like  to  walk  in  boots, 
and  I  prefer  sandals." 

n2 
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'^  Hall,  yes,"  said  Master  Peasegood  ;  ^'  but 
then  I  do  save  my  feet  from  the  grit,  and 
dust,  and  thorns  of  the  way." 

^'  Yes,  but  then  I  travel  with  shaven 
crown  and  cooler  head  than  you  in  your 
thick  flap  hat." 

^^  Yes,  perhaps  so.  But  there,  there,  why 
should,  we  discourse  about  such  matters  ?'' 

''  True,  brother,  when  we  are  both  hopeful 
that,  in  spite  of  contending  dogma,  we  may 
reach  the  heavenly  gate  in  company  ;  and  it 
strikes  me,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  '^  that  if 
we  do  the  good  saint  may  give  us  both  a 
welcoming  smile." 

^^  Brother,"  said  Master  Peasegood,  lean- 
ing across  the  table,  ^'if  he  had  not  one  for 
you,  I'd,  I'd — bless  me  that  I  would — I'd 
take  him  to  task  about  the  fact." 

^^  Take  him  to  task!" 

''  Ay !  Remind  him  of  a  bit  of  weakness 
of  his  when  a  certain  cock  did  crow." 

Father  Brisdone  looked  up  with  a  half- 
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amused,  half- sorrowful  expression.  Then, 
with  a  sigh : 

"  If  the  good  saint  had  no  welcome  for 
my  companion,  and  held  the  door  open  for 
me  alone,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  been  mis- 
taken all  my  life,  join  hands  with  my  friend, 
and  accompany  him  back." 

There  was  another  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand  at  this,  and  then  the  two  friends  sat 
and  smoked  in  silence  for  a  time. 

"  Look  here,  brother,'-  said  Master  Pease- 
good,  suddenly ;  ''  we  both  love  and  like  "to 
direct  sweet  Mace,  and  leave  another  roam- 
ing about  like  a  poor  lost  lamb.  Now,  why 
don't  you  take  up  Mistress  Anne  Beckley  ? 
She  is  young,  and  easily  moulded." 

'^  Nay,"  was  the  reply;  "  I'd  rather  you 
tried  your  hand.  I  shall  not  seek  to  make 
her  a  proselyte  to  our  cause." 

Master  Peasegood  sat  gazing  at  his  friend 
for  a  while,  and  then  exclaimed — 
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"The  news  I  o^ave  you  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  effect." 

"What  news?" 

"  That  thou  art  a  papist  emissary,  and 
come  to  purchase  powder  for  a  new  plot." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  such  a  bloody  and 
atrocious  crime  be  not  again  upon  the  way. 
It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  that  men 
could  have  such  ideas,  and  say  that  they  are 
in  the  cause  of  the  Church." 

Father  Brisdone  spoke  excitedly,  and  his 
pale  face  flushed  as  he  rose  and  paced  the 
room.  "  Oh,  brother,  we  live  in  bitter  times 
when  men  can  think  a  good  and  gracious 
Grod  could  smile  down  upon  such  crimes." 

*^  Ah,"  said  Master  Peasegood,  re-lighting 
his  little  pipe,  ^^you  are  a  bad  Catholic,  and 
I  no  longer  wonder  that  thou  art  left  here  by 
thy  party." 

Father  Brisdone  looked  back  on  him,  and 
smiled. 
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^^  The  captain  has  sailed,"  said  Master 
Peasegood. 

''  Yes ;  he  asked  me  to  keep  a  protecting 
eye  over  our  child." 

''  He  did,  did  he  ?  Then  1  have  a  counter 
turn  with  him.  Why  did  he  not  ask  me  to 
play  that  part?  " 

"  Because  he  knew  thee  of  old,  and  that 
our  child  would  be  certain  of  thy  protection.'' 

"Ah!"  said  Master  Peasegood,  with  a 
sigh;  '^that  girl  is  a  great  strain  upon  my 
mind—  bless  her !  " 

''  Ay,  bless  her !  "  said  Father  Brisdone, 
fervently.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  I  may 
have  to  flee  one  of  these  days,  for  perse- 
cutions are  sometimes  very  bitter  against 
such  as  I.  If  I  do  go  suddenly,  you  will 
remember  all  my  words." 

"  Remember  them !  Yes.  But  where  should 
you  go  ?  " 

"  Throw  myself  upon  the  hands  of  Captain 
Carr,  and  trust  to  his  generosity." 
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'*  Yes,  if  at  home;  but  he  has  sailed." 
"  There  are  the  woods  and  rocky  hills.'' 
''  Yes/'  said  Master  Peasegood  !  *^  and 
plenty  of  blackberries,  and  hips  and  haws, 
and  cold  night-dews,  and  damp  ferns.  Bah, 
man,  we  can't  live  like  hermits  here  in  this 
Christian  land.  This  is  not  a  place  where  a 
man  can  be  happy  in  a  hair-shirt  and  a 
scooped-out  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  handful 
of  dates  and  a  cup  of  water.  My  word,  it 
would  puzzle  some  of  those  early  fathers  to 
exist  on  such  terms  down  here.  But  there, 
have  no  fear,  there  is  not  a  man  for  miles 
round  who  would  not  give  either  of  us  a 
hiding-place  and  a  regular  meal  if  we  were 
in  need." 

'^  Brother  Peasegood,  you  are  a  true 
friend,"  said  Father  Brisdone;  '^  and  I  shall 
resign  myself  to  thy  advice,  for  I  am  weak, 
and  I  own  that  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
martyrdom ;  for  life  is,  after  all,  so  very 
sweet." 
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*^  Of  course  it  is,  or  it  wouldn't  be  given 
to  us.  Bah !  When  you  meet  with  a  man 
who  talks  much  about  the  weariness  and 
wretchedness  of  the  world,  depend-  upon  it 
there  is  something  wrong." 

Father  Brisdone  bowed  his  head. 

''  I'm  afraid  I  have  a  good  deal  of  the  evil 
one  in  me,  brother,"  said  Master  Peasegood, 
helping  himself  to  more  tobacco.  ^^  See  here, 
I  try  this  herb  to  see  what  it  is  like,  so  that 
I  may  be  able  to  follow  out  his  Majesty's 
wishes,  and  duly  preach  it  down  ;  and  hcfw 
do  I  find  myself  ?  Why,  tied  neck  and  heels, 
and  given  over  to  the  hands  of  the  tempter." 

^*  Ah,  yes,"  said  Father  Brisdone,  re- 
lighting his  own  pipe,  ''  it  is  a  soothing  and 
seductive  weed.'' 

"  Then  again,  about  you  ?  Sir  Thomas 
at  the  Moat  twitted  me  again  with  our  inti- 
macy, as  not  becoming  the  parson'of  Roehurst, 
and  I  told  him  I  was  converting  you  fast." 

"  An  untruth,  brother  Peasegood.'' 
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"  Yes ;  but  it  slipped  out  unawares.  Ah, 
Brother  Francis,  I'm  afraid  that  I  resemble 
the  unjust  steward,  and  am  making  friends 
with  such  as  thou  against  the  days  when 
thy  party  has  the  ascendancy  once  more, 
and  we  Protestants  are  of  small  account." 

Father  Brisdone  shook  his  head  sadly. 

'^  Nay,"  he  said,  ^'  the  day  is  gone  ;  and,  if 
it  were  not,  thou  art  not  the  man  to  stand 
on  the  order  of  taking  care  of  self.  But  was 
not  that  a  step  ?" 

They  ceased  speaking,  for  it  was  plainly 
enough  a  step,  and  directly  after  the  door  was 
unceremoniously  opened  and  a  figure  stood 
on  the  threshold. 

'^  Gilbert  Carr !  "  cried  Master  Peasegood ; 
'^  why  I  thought  thee  miles  away." 

^' And  so  I  should  be,"  was  the  reply; 
^'  but  I  could  not  go  without  first  saying  a 
few  words." 

Master  Peasegood  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
made  way  for  his  fresh  visitor  to  take  a  seat ; 
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but  Gil  laid  his  hands  upon  the  stout  clerk's 
shoulders,  and  gently  pressed  him  back 

'^  Sit  still,"  he  said;  **  I  have  not  a  minute 
to  stay.  I  have  come  across  from  Curtport, 
and  must  be  back  at  daybreak,  or  my  vessel 
will  have  to  wait  another  tide." 

*^  Have  you  a  horse  ?  " 

'^  No ;  I  walked,"  said  Gil,  smiling. 

'^  Why,  it  is  nearly  thirty  miles,"  said 
Father  Brisdone. 

^^  Quite,"  was  the  reply.  '^  Look  here. 
Master  Peasegood,  I  can  speak  before  Father 
Brisdone,  for  he  is  a  friend." 

*'  But  first  have  bite  and  sup,"  cried  Master 
Peasegood,  essaying  to  rise. 

'^  I  have  both  in  my  wallet  here,"  said 
Gil.  ^^  Now,  listen  to  me:  I  am  uneasy 
about  matters  at  the  house  by  the  Pool." 

^^  And  thou  would'st  have  me  watch  over 
some  one  there  ?  "  said  Master  Peasegood. 

*^  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

^'  Be  easy  in  thy  mind,  then,  lad,  for  it  is 
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done.  Not  that  I  favour  thee,  or  think  well 
of  thy  suit,  mind  ;  but  rely  on  my  taking 
care  of  the  little  treasure  there." 

^^  I  am  content,  Master  Peasegood,"  said 
Gil,  holding  out  his  hand. 

^^  But  you  did  not  walk  across  country 
from  Curtpool  to  tell  me  this  ?  "  said  Master 
Peasegood. 

^^  I  did;  and  why  not.  Master  Peasegood? 
There,  my  mission  is  ended,  so  good  night 
to  both." 

Before  either  could  reply  he  had  passed 
out  into  the  darkness,  and  they  heard  his 
steps  die  away  in  the  distance. 

^^  A  true-hearted,  brave  man  ! "  said  Father 
Brisdone,  fervently.  ^'  Heaven's  blessing  be 
upon  him !  " 

''  Heaven's  blessing  be  upon  him,  by  all 
means,"  said  Master  Peasegood  drily;  ^^and 
I  hope  it  will  do  him  good." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  cynically  of  the 
.young  man  ?  " 
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"  Because  I  don't  like  him  after  all  for 
our  cliild,  and  he  shall  never  have  her  with 
my  consent." 

"  Poor  girl !     And  yet  she  loves  him." 

^^  He's  not  good  enough  man  for  her," 
growled  Master  Peasegood. 

"  No  man  that  I  know  is,''  replied  Father 
Brisdone.  '^  But,  there,  we  cannot  dislike 
him  for  his  love  for  one  so  sweet  and  true. 
Good  night,  brother ;  I  must  be  for  home. 
It  grows  late." 

^'  I'll  see  thee  half-way  back,"  cried  Master 
Peasegood ;  and  after  a  short  walk  with  his 
friend  he  returned  to  his  cottage,  and  was 
soon  making  the  bed  vibrate  with  his  heavy 
breathing,  which  often  degenerated  into  a 
snore.  But  he  had  not  been  sleeping  many 
minutes  before  there  was  a  loud  pattering  at 
the  casement,  one  that  was  repeated  again 
and  again. 

**  He  gave  them  hailstones  for  rain,"  mut- 
tered Master  Peasegood,  in  his  sleep. 
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Patter,  patter,  patter  again  at  the  case- 
ment, when  Master  Peasegood  started  up, 
and  the  bed  gave  forth  a  dismal  groan. 

Patter,  patter,  patter  at  the  window  once 
more. 

^^  There's  some  one  ill,"  said  the  stout 
clerk,  and,  rising  hastily,  while  the  bed- 
stead emitted  a  sound  like  a  sigh  of  relief, 
he  threw  on  his  old  gown,  went  to  the 
window  and  threw  it  open. 

''  Hallo  !  "  he  cried. 

'*  Hallo,  parson,"  came  up  out  of  the  dark- 
ness in  a  deep  growl. 

''  What  is  it  thou,  old  son  of  Belial,"  said 
Master  Peasegood,  sourly,  for  he  had  been 
awakened  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 

'*  Ay,  Wat  Kilby  it  is." 

'^  I  thought  thee  with  thy  master,  far  at 
sea — safe  enough,  for  thou'lt  be  hanged  some 
day,  Wat  Kilby,  and  never  drowned." 

*'Thou'rt  a  false  prophet,"  growled  Wat 
Kilby. 
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'^  Thou'rt  a  villainous  old  unbeliever,  worse 
than  a  Jew !  "  cried  Master  Peasegood, 
angrily. 

^'I  wish  all  thy  country  flock  were  as 
good  as  Jews,  parson." 

"  I  wish  they  were,"  said  Master  Pease- 
good,  angrily.  *'And  now  why  art  thou 
here? 

*^  We're  at  anchor.     Skipper's  a-shore." 

^^  He  was  here  an  hour  ago,  man." 

*'Eh?  Was  he  then?  I  must  get  me 
back.  Here,  hold  down  thy  hand;  I've 
brought  thee  some  tobacco.  I  know  thou'rt 
converted,  parson,  and  can  smoke." 

'^  I'll  come  down,  if  I  can  convert  thee, 
Wat  Kilby." 

*^  Convert  me.  Master  Peasegood;  why, 
what's  amiss  with  me  ?'' 

*^  Amiss,  thou  wicked  old  reprobate  ?  Why 
thou'rt  an  open  sinner,  and  never  com'st  to 
church.'' 
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^'  Eh,  but  I  would  if  thou'dst  let  me 
smoke  my  pipe  by  the  open  door." 

*^  Then  you  are  repenting  of  your  evil 
ways." 

"  Nay,  I've  nothing  to  repent  of,  but  a 
love  or  two." 

"  And  spiriting  away  poor  Abel  Churr." 

^'  Nay,  parson,  I  never  did ;  I  wish  I  had," 
growled  Wat. 

''  Then  that's  as  bad." 

"Nay,  parson,  don't  preach;  I  arn't  a  bad 
'un  after  all.  I  always  tries,  and  gets  along 
pretty  well  for  a  time,  but,  just  as  I've  got 
as  perfect  as  can  be,  down  comes  the  devil 
with  a  pretty  girl,  and  then  I'm  done." 

'^  Out  upon  thee,  Wat  Kilby,  my  cheeks 
burn  with  shame." 

"  Ay,  it  do  make  the  cheeks  burn,  parson. 
But  it  always  was  so,  parson,  and  that's  the 
devil's  way.  He  always  did  serve  me  so, 
and  you  may  preach  at  me  and  preach,  and 
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preach,  and  preach,  but  unless  you  can 
preach  all  the  pretty  women  off  the  earth, 
if  you're  right  in  what  you  say,  I'm  sartain 
to  be  burnt." 

^*  But  you  must  resist  the  devil  and  he'll 
flee,  Wat  Kilby." 

^*  Nay:  not  he,  parson.  He  knows  his  man 
too  well.  There,  it's  all  no  good.  Reach 
down  thy  hand — got  it.     That's  well." 

''  Thanks,  Wat  Kilby.  Man,  it  is  a  goodly 
offering  of  the  precious  weed." 

^^  Thou  and  the  king  said  it  was  devili^ 
poison." 

^'Ah,  um,  yes;  but  my  ideas  are  being 
modified,  my  man.  And  now  what  does  this 
mean  ?" 

'*Well,  you  see,  parson,  it's  all  about  a 
woman  I  have  come." 

*'Is  this  a  time  man  to  speak  about  a 
wedding  ?" 

'^  Yes,  parson;  when  you  have  to  go  by 
orderso" 
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'^  Well  speak  out  quick,  for  the  night  is 
chill." 

"  I  will,  parson.  It's  like  this  :  I  love 
pretty  Mistress  Janet  at  the  Pool." 

"  For  a  grandchild,  Wat  Kilby  ?" 

*'  Nay,  master ;  for  a  wife.  I  wanted  to  get 
speech  of  her,  but  could  not  get  me  near. 
Tell  her,  and  keep  thy  eye  on  her  ae  well, 
that  Wat  Kilby  han't  forgot,  and  will  come 
back  and  wed  her." 

"  Well  man,  well  ?" 

''  And  I  ask  thee,  parson,  not  to  wed  her 
to  any  other  man." 

"  But  man,  how  can  I  help " 

''  Why,  forbid  it  all,  and  I'll  sattle  down 
to  be  a  better  man  and  come  to  church  when 
I  be  not  at  sea.  Sometimes  I'll  come  and 
sit  in  the  porch  o'  Sunday  afternoons.  And 
now  I  must  hasten  to  catch  the  skipper. 
Tell  her  from  me,  parson,  Wat  Kilby  will 
come  and  make  her  an  honest  woman,  and 
be  true ;  and  now  good  night." 
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'^  Here,  stop,  you  vile  old  sinner !"  cried 
Master  Peasegood,  but  he  only  heard  old 
Wat  Kilby  striding  rapidly  away,  and  after 
listening  for  a  few  moments  he  closed  the 
lattice  with  a  slam. 

''  The  place  gets  worsethe  more  I  preach," 
he  cried,  angrily.  '*  Master  and  man.  A 
nice  charge,  verily — but  Wat  and  that  Janet ! 
My  preaching  must  be  stronger,  yet.  That 
wicked  wench !" 

Five  minutes  later  Master  Peasegood  was 
fast  asleep,  and  the  casement-frames  vibrated 
to  his  snore. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HOW  THE  GAME  WENT  AGAINST  MASTER  COBBE. 

A  VERY  different  scene  was  enacting  at  the 
Pool-house  on  that  very  evening.  Sir  Mark 
had  spent  the  day  mostly  out  of  doors, 
and  had  sought  out  the  founder,  who,  finding 
that  he  made  no  further  allusions  to  his 
child,  but  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
works,  readily  showed  him  the  busy  tasks 
in  progress,  where,  about  a  mile  from  the 
house,  men  w^ere  digging  ironstone  from  out 
of  a  pit.  Then  on  the  way  back  he  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  deep  hole  in  the  face  of  a 
precipitous  mass  of  stone,  where  the  shell 
had  torn  for  itself  a  place  in  which  to  ex- 
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plode,  and  then  rent  out  the  rock  in  splin- 
tered fragments,  which  lay  about  side  by 
side  with  the  pieces  of  iron  of  which  the 
shell  was  composed. 

''Does  that  hole  go  in  far?"  said  Sir 
Mark,  eyeing  it  curiously. 

''  Goodness  knows,"  was  the  reply.  ^'  Deep 
enough.  That  shot  would  destroy  part  of  an 
enemy's  stronghold,  or  drive  in  the  side  of  a 
ship.  But  come,  and  you  shall  see  them  get 
ready  a  furnace  for  my  next  gun." 

Sir  Mark  followed,  and  watched  the  pro- 
cess as  layers  of  ironstone  were  alternated 
with  charcoal  from  a  mighty  heap  that  lay 
hard  by. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  powder-sheds  came 
next,  after  Sir  Mark  had  left  outside  his 
sword,  dagger,  and  spurs. 

''Are  you  not  too  particular?"  he  said, 
rather  disdainfully. 

"  Not  a  bit, "  was  the  bluff  reply. 
"  Would'st  have  his  Majesty's  Ambassador 
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blown  into  fragments,  like  one  of  my  shells  ? 
I  am  none  too  particular,"  he  said,  as  he 
saw  his  companion  shudder.  I  have  had  so 
many  accidents  here  that  you  must  allow  me 
to  know  what  is  best." 

After  this  Sir  Mark  seemed  disposed  to 
shirk  the  visit,  but  he  made  an  effort,  and 
walked  through  the  place  more  manfully, 
looking  with  curious  eyes  at  the  dull  black 
grains,  or  masses  of  composition  in  an  un- 
finished state. 

^^  How  would  his  Majesty  like  a  run 
through  here?"  said  the  founder,  with  a 
chuckle.  ^^  Powder  will  always  have  an  ill 
savour  in  his  nostrils." 

It  was  with  no  little  sense  of  relief  that 
Sir  Mark  found  himself  outside,  close  by  the 
shed  where  the  great  howitzer  had  been 
placed,  and  at  his  solicitation  the  founder 
readily  consented  to  have  the  gun  out  once 
more,  and  with  boyish  eagerness  devoted 
himself  to  test  the  powers  of  the  piece  and 
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its  bursting  shells,  when  loaded  after  Gil's 
own  fashion. 

At  last  the  founder  and  his  guest  had  re- 
turned, partaken  of  the  evening  meal,  which 
Mace  dispensed  with  the  calmness  of  one 
whose  heart  was  quite  at  rest;  and  finally 
she  had  retired  to  find  occasion  to  take 
Janet  to  task  for  being  giggling  and  whis- 
pering in  the  shrubbery  with  one  of  Sir 
Mark's  gaily-dressed  men,  for  by  dint  of 
careful  drying  and  smoothing,  the  traces  of 
the  plunge  into  the  mill- race  had  been  mg^de 
to  disappear. 

^^Now,  Master  Cobbe,"  said  Sir  Mark, 
'^let  us  calmly  and  in  friendly  spirit  talk 
over  our  affairs  again.  Suppose  you  fill 
your  glass." 

^'That  I  will,"  said  the  founder;  ^' and 
you  do  the  same." 

^*  I'll  drink  with  you  and  welcome,"  said 
Sir  Mark,  filling  his  glass,  nodding,  and  then 
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wetting  his  lips,  while  the  founder  took  a 
hearty  draught. 

^'  That's  better,"  he  said.  ^'  And  now,  sir, 
what  is  it  to  be — a  good  order  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops?" 

^^  Yes,  and  fortune  for  you  Master  Cobbe. 
This  order  will  be  but  the  introduction  to 
many.  Why  should  you  not  be  ordnance- 
master  to  his  Majesty  ?  " 

«« Why,  indeed,  my  lad,"  said  the  founder, 
composedly.  ^'I  should  gain,  of  course,  but 
the  King  would  be  no  loser." 

'^  Then  why  not  have  it  so,  Master  Cobbe. 
Come,  I  appeal  to  you — I  plead  to  you.  Are 
you  blind  to  your  daughter's  advantages  ? 
I  am  not  a  moneyed  man,  but  I  offer  posi- 
tion and  a  title." 

''If  [  sell  her  to  thee," 'said  the  founder, 
looking  through  the  wine  in  his  glass. 

''Tush!  Why  call  things  by  such  hard 
names?     'Tis   no  sale — I   love   her  dearly, 
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and  to  help  my  cause  I  own  that  I  do  try  to 
press  upon  thee  by  means  of  the  interest  I 
have  at  court." 

*^  What  should  I  make  by  your  order,  Sir 
Mark  ?  "  said  the  founder,  musingly. 

''How  can  I  tell?"  cried  Sir  Mark, 
eagerly.  ^' What  do  I  know  of  the  profits? 
All  I  know  is  that  I  can  give  you  an  order 
for  guns  and  ammunition,  to  the  value  of 
three  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  in  hard 
coin.  You  shall  supply  as  many  of  those 
great  howitzers  and  shells  as  you  can,  and 
then  take  on  more  men  and  make  others,  for 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  performance  of 
those  guns  you  have  made  both  name  and 
fortune." 

The  founder  sat  gazing  through  his  wine 
again,  as  if  musing,  and  the  visitor  watched 
the  play  of  his  features  with  anxiety. 

^'Harkye,  Master  Cobbe,"  he  whispered, 
^'  I  offer  marriage  and  a  place  at  court  for 
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your  child.  Of  course  I  know  that  there  has 
been  some  love-talk  between  her  and  this 
Carr,  as  they  call  him,  but  he  has  sailed 
away,  and  what  could  be  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  my  suit  ?  " 

"  But,  suppose  she  loves  this  Gilbert  Carr, 
Sir  Mark?" 

"  Tush,  man ;  a  girl's  fancy !  She  will 
forget  him  in  a  week.  The  sight  of  a  wed- 
ding-dress would  drive  him  out  of  her  head. 
You  but  give  me  access  to  her  and  your  aid, 
and,  trust  me,  she  will  be  a  willing  bride. 
There,  it  is  settled,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Sir  Mark  Leslie,"  said  the  founder,  sit- 
ting back  in  his  chair ;  '*  if  you  could  offer 
me  ten  times  three  thousand  pounds  in 
orders  I  would  say  the  same.  Sir,  I  am  a 
bluff  south-country  yeoman,  and  I  would 
sooner  become  the  meanest  beggar  that 
crawls  than  sell  my  poor  child  as  I  would 
chaffer  away  a  gun.     There,  I'll  listen  to  no 
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more.  Stay,  if  you  please;  you  are  just  as 
welcome.  But  I'll  hear  no  more  from  you 
or  any  man  upon  this  point.'' 

He  gazed  frankly  into  his  guest's  eye  as 
Sir  Mark's  brow  knit,  and  the  young  man 
strove  hard  to  keep  down  the  annoyance 
he  felt  at  the  rejection  of  his  suit  by  this, 
in  his  eyes,  common  man. 

For  some  minutes  neither  spoke,  and  then 
Sir  Mark  began  in  a  low  husky  voice. 

"  Master  Cobbe,  I  have  come  to  you  offer 
ing   you  friendship,  and   you  reject  it.     -I 
cannot  be  your  enemy  for  your  child's  sake ; 
but  you  compel  me  to  bring  force  to  bear." 

"  Force,  sir,  what  force  ? "  cried  the 
founder  angrily.  "  Do  you  mean  you'll 
carry  her  away  ?  'Fore  Heaven  I  warn  you 
that  the  lives  of  you  and  your  servants 
would  not  be  worth  a  snap  of  the  fingers  did 
you  try  such  a  thing.  There  are  more  men 
here  in  this  neighbourhood  than  you  think 
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for,  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for  her  at 
word  of  mine." 

"  No,  Master  Cobbe ;  the  force  I  bring  to 
bear  is  of  another  sort.  Mind,  you  bring 
me  to  this  by  your  obstinate  rejection  of  my 
suit.  I  now  tell  you  that  Mace  must  and 
shall  be  my  wife,  and  that  you  will  give  her 
to  me." 

^andeed!" 

"Yes,''  said  Sir  Mark,  "and  soon.  Listen: 
I  hold  the  power  here  to  seize  upon  this 
place  in  his  Majesty's  name;  to  arrest  you 
for  high  treason  as  the  man  who  supplied 
his  Majesty's  enemies,  and  as  one  who  is 
now  in  league  with  papist  emissaries.  Stop, 
sir,  hear  me  out.  You  are  leagued  with  one 
Father  Brisdone,  a  notorious  follower  of 
Spain;  with  a  rough  adventurer  named  Carr, 
who  is  more  pirate  than  trader.  In  fact, 
you  and  yours  are  attainted,  and  at  a  word 
from  me  ruin  falls  upon  you  all." 
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"  And  you  will  do  all  this  with  two  men 
whom  the  very  boys  who  work  for  me  would 
throw  into  the  Pool  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  peace,  with  two  men  only, 
Master  Cobbe ;  but  a  messenger  would  fetch 
twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  good  swordsmen 
and  harquebusiers  to  my  side  to  seize  your 
person,  raze  the  works  to  the  ground, 
and  then — yes,  then.  Master  Cobbe,  your 
daughter  would  become  an  easy  prize.'' 

^'  What  you  say  is  all  false !"  cried  the 
founder,  who  sat  aghast  as  he  felt  what  a 
web  the  man  before  him  had  contrived  fo 
spread  around. 

''False  or  true,  I  am  no  judge,  Master 
Cobbe.  I  am  here  to  execute  the  King's 
commands.  The  case  is  left  in  my  hands  to 
act  as  I  see  fit.  If  you  prove  a  good  subject 
of  his  Majesty,  and  supply  him  with  the 
ordnance,  well.  If  you  refuse,  you  stamp 
yourself  a  rebel,  and  as  one  guilty  of  high 
treason." 
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"  But  I  do  not  refuse,  Sir  Mark;  I  offer  to 
supply  his  Majesty." 

''  You  refuse  the  proposal  of  his  servant." 

"  Did  his  Majesty  bid  thee  truck  and  bar- 
gain with  me,  making  my  child  the  price  at 
which  I  should  obtain  this  order?"  said  the 
founder,  curtly. 

"  His  Majesty  bade  me  do  what  seemed 
the  best,"  said  Sir  Mark ;  ''so  what  is  it  to 
be,  Master  Cobbe — Peace  or  war  ?  " 

"  War,"  cried  the  founder,  angrily ;  and 
he  brought  his  fist  down  heavily  on  the  table. 

''As  you  will,  Master  Cobbe;  but  I  warn 
you  of  your  folly.  You  lose  heavily  in 
wealth  and  liberty,  and  you  deprive  your 
child  of  her  natural  protector,  leaving  her 
almost  entirely  at  my  mercy." 

^'  No,"  cried  the  founder,  "  not  so.  If  by 
your  lies  and  trickery  I  am  snatched  from 
her,  there  are  two  men  who  would  take  upon 
themselves  the  part  of  guardian.  Father 
Brisdone  would  " 
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''Be  in  prison  or  a  fugitive,"  said  Sir 
Mark,  quietly. 

'^  Then  Master  Peasegood  would " 

'^  Be  suspended  from  his  office  for  evil 
dealing,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  won 
over  to  the  Papist  cause." 

''  Then  I'd  trust  Gil  Carr,  and  bid  him 
wed  my  child." 

'^  Gilbert,  otherwise  Culverin,  Carr's  ship, 
when  it  returned,  would  by  my  orders  be 
watched  and  seized,  as  a  suspected  vessel, 
and  its  captain  and  crew  imprisoned  to  await 
their  trial." 

'^  Then  Sir  Thomas  Beckley,  justice  and 
just  man,  with  all  his  faults,  would  protect 
my  daughter." 

^^  Sir  Thomas  Beckley  might  be  called 
upon  to  seize  the  person  of  Mistress  Mace 
Cobbe,  for  divers  malpractices,  held  in 
common  with  a  woman  here  known  as 
Mother  Goodhugh,  a  notorious  witch.  His 
Majesty  has  determined  to   put  down  and 
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root  out  of  his  kingdom  all  those  vile 
traffickers  with  the  works  of  darkness,  and 
has  placed  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates  of  this  realm." 

^' What!"  cried  the  founder,  half  in  anger, 
half  laughing.     ''  My  child  a  witch  !  " 

^^  I  say  not  so.  Master  Cobbe;  I  only 
speak  of  the  common  report.  Both  thy 
daughter  and  her  maid  have  been  regular 
visitors  to  this  notorious  woman,  and  by  this 
they  have  exposed  themselves  to  great  risk ; 
for  to  be  attainted  now  of  witchcraft,  even 
of  holding  communion  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  may  mean  the  stake." 

^^  Curse  thy  quibbling,  glib,  plot- weaving 
ways?"  cried  the  founder.  ^^  Failing  those 
I  have  named  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
boy  in  Roehurst  who  would  not  raise  a  hand 
for  the  white  moth." 

^' Yes,"  said  Sir  Mark,  quickly;  ^^  that  is 
it.  Even  that  tells  against  her.  She  is 
known   commonly   as    the   White   Moth    of 
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Roehurst ;  and  there  are  those  who  whisper 
that  she  is  a  witch." 

*^  Sir  Mark  Leslie!"  cried  the  founder,  who 
was  white  with  anger,  *^  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  thee  again.  I  forgot  myself  once 
towards  my  guest ;  I  hope  to  control  myself 
now,  but  you  try  me  sore.'' 

^'It  grieves  me,  Master  Cobbe,  and,  though 
I  speak  this,  it  is  not  as  an  enemy  but  as  a 
friend.  I  merely  place  my  position  before 
you,  and  say  is  it  not  better  to  avoid  all 
this  trouble,  when  instead  the  way  is  open 
to  wealth  and  honour,  and  a  peaceful  old 
age?"  . 

^' Who  and  what  are  you?"  cried  the 
founder,  passionately;  *'  and  why  do  you 
come  to  disturb  my  peaceful  home  ?  " 

'^  I  am  his  Majesty's  servant,  Master 
Cobbe.  I  came  here  at  his  command  to  in- 
vestigate certain  malpractices  alleged  against 
thee.  I  found  them  to  be  true,  but  I  found 
here  also  a  greater  king  than   his  Majesty 
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James  the  First.  I  found  here  that  all- 
powerful  monarch — Love,  and,  vanquished 
by  him,  I  suffered  thy  sword ;  I  made 
reports  that  softened  thy  case ;  I .  returned 
from  my  mission  with  so  goodly  an  account 
that  the  King  gave  me  leave  to  offer  thee 
honour  and  wealth  if,  in  place  of  being  of 
doubtful  allegiance,  thou  becomest  his  faith- 
ful liege  subject,  and  work  for  him  as  you 
have  been  accused  of  working  for  others. 
There,  Master  Cobbe,  it  is  late,  and  thou  art 
angry.  Think  over  it  all ;  sleep  on  it ;  take 
time  to  consider.  I  am  one  who  can  wait; 
for,  believe  me,  I  would  rather  see  thee 
honoured  than  know  that  a  lingering  impri- 
sonment was  sapping  thy  vital  forces  and 
bringing  thee  low.  Good  night,  Master 
Cobbe,  good  night." 

Sir  Mark  held  out  his  hand,  but  it  was  not 
noticed;  the  founder  sitting  back  in  his  stiff 
old-fashioned  chair,  and  going  over  the 
words   of  his   guest,    who,  with  a  peculiar 
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smile,  glanced  at  him  mockingly,  and  slowly 
ascended  to  his  chamber,  leaving  his  host 
to  sit  thinking  hour  after  hour,  and  at  last 
to  stumble  off  heavily  to  bed  with  the  feel- 
ing upon  him  that  he  had  been  playing  at 
some  game  with  heavy  stakes,  and  that  the 
luck  had  been  all  upon  the  other  side. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

HOW  MISTRESS  ANNE  WAS  UNQUIET,  AND  HOW 
THE  FOUNDER  CAME  TO  TERMS. 

The  coming  back  of  Sir  Mark  had  the  effect 
of  driving  Mace  to  her  room,  where  she 
stayed  as  much  as  possible.  Gil  need  have 
had  no  jealous  fears,  could  he  have  read 
her  heart,  for  her  every  thought  was  of 
him.  Seated  at  her  window,  looking  over 
the  Pool,  her  eyes  might  be  gazing  at  some 
azure  kingfisher  darting  across  the  shallows, 
or  seated  on  some  twig,  ready  to  plunge 
down  and  emerge  from  the  water  with  the 
drops  falling  like  glistening  pearls  from  its 
sides,  as  it  bore  away  a  tiny  silvery  fish ;  or 
her  pensive  look  be  fixed  upon  the  heron,  so 
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grey  and  lank  of  mien,  standing  motion- 
less, deep  in  the  water,  amidst  the  varied 
aquatic  growth,  where  it  seemed  at  times  to 
launch  its  long  beak,  like  some  javelin,  at  a 
luckless  fish,  to  stab  or  seize  it  for  its  prey  ; 
or  at  even,  when  the  soft  wreaths  of  mist  came 
floating  over  the  Pool,  she  watched  the  flight 
of  the  owl  as  it  uttered  its  peculiar  cry,  and 
swept  by  so  softly  that  it  passed  as  noise- 
lessly as  a  ghost,  while  the  white  moths  flitted 
and  danced  amidst  the  roses  round  her  case- 
ment by  night,  as  the  golden  flies  and  gauzy- 
winged  dragons  darted  and  played  about 
in  the  sun.  By  soft  balmy  day,  or  cool 
delicious  dreamy  night.  Mace  sat  at  her 
window,  watching  and  thinking,  but  it  was 
always  of  the  white  sails  of  a  ship,  ever 
gliding  farther  and  farther  away. 

These  thoughts  formed  her  bright  dreams, 
to  which  she  turned  when  fancies  about  Sir 
Mark  became  obtrusive ;  for  the  days  glided 
on,  and  he  stayed,  growing  each  hour  more 
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courtly  and  respectful  to  her.  While  he  was 
bright  and  full  of  compliments  she  could 
fence  with  him,  and  turn  away  the  points  of 
his  speeches,  but  now  that  he  had  become 
grave  and  earnest  she  was  full  of  fears. 

A  greater  cause  for  fear  though  was  the 
conduct  of  her  father,  who  seemed  to  be 
giving  way  to  their  guest,  though  at  times 
he  broke  out  with  his  old  independent  ways, 
and  appeared  to  be  setting  him  at  defiance. 

Mace  was  puzzled,  for  she  could  not  com- 
prehend her  father's  manner.  He  had  never 
been  more  tender  and  affectionate,  but  there 
was  something  behind  which  troubled  her. 

Sir  Mark  left  at  last,  to  her  great  relief, 
and  for  the  next  fortnight  she  was  as  joyous 
as  a  bird,  singijig  about  the  house,  and  in 
the  highest  of  spirits,  when,  to  her  horror, 
the  guest  returned,  accompanied  by  a  dozen 
well-armed  followers,  who  proved  to  be 
artizans,  and  began  work  the  very  next 
morning,  assisting  the  founder's  staff. 
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Then  by  degrees  it  leaked  out  that  Sir 
Mark  had  brought  a  great  order  from  the 
King  for  guns  and  their  ammunition — an 
order  that  must  lead  to  wealth  for  the 
founder,  who  was  busy  almost  night  and 
day. 

At  the  end  of  another  week  half-a-score 
more  men  arrived,  to  be  distributed  through 
the  village,  lodging  with  different  workmen, 
whom  they  assisted  during  the  day. 

They  were  nominally  in  the  founder's 
service,  and  he  paid  them  their  weekly 
wage,  but  they  looked  to  Sir  Mark  for 
guidance  in  all  else  saving  the  work  at  the 
foundry,  and  to  Master  Cobbe  came  plenty 
of  complaints. 

For  Roehurst  was  no  longer  what  it  had 
been.  Sir  Mark's  followers  brought  with 
them  London  ways,  and  an  amount  of  free- 
dom which  the  founder's  men  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  resent ;  though  certain 
maidens,  notably  Janet,  at  the  Pool-house, 
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and  Polly,  the  handmaid  of  Mistress  Anne, 
thought  that  the  place  had  never  been  so 
gay  and  bright  before 

And  all  the  time  the  furnaces  roared  and 
made  liquid  the  iron  from  the  hills  which 
had  grown  the  wood- coal  that  supplied  the 
heat,  while  careful  moulds  were  made  by  the 
founder  himself,  who  watched  the  casting  of 
every  piece. 

Then  powder  was  made  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  carefully  stowed  away  in  Master 
Cobbe's  magazine,  a  cool,  deep,  stone  cavern, 
half  natural,  half  cut  in  the  soft  sandrock. 

From  being  generally  calm  and  peaceful, 
the  place  now  grew  to  be  like  a  busy  hive. 
Nearly  every  day  Mace  shuddered  as  the 
casements  rattled  with  the  explosion  of  some 
great  piece  which  was  being  tested,  and 
in  this  part  of  the  business  Sir  Mark  took 
great  interest  himself.  Butts  were  made, 
and  targets  set  up  for  practice,  and  one  by 
one  great  black  howitzers  were  turned  out, 
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considered  perfect,  and  then  placed  aside 
ready  for  sending  to  London,  or  to  one  of 
the  shipping-ports  upon  the  coast. 

Every  now  and  then  came  a  messenger 
from  some  one  high  in  authority  in  the  great 
city,  and  the  despatch  he  bore  was  duly 
perused  and  replied  to  by  Sir  Mark;  who 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  the 
foundry,  but  paid  occasional  visits  to  the 
Moat,  where  he  was  always  most  courteously 
received.  There  were  cold  grave  looks  for 
the  young  knight  at  the  Pool-house,  but 
always  smiles  and  side-long  glances  at  the 
Moat ;  but  somehow  the  cold,  grave  looks 
only  inflamed  his  passion,  while  the  sight  of 
Mistress  Anne  begat  dislike. 

But  she  knew  well  enough  how  to  play 
her  part,  and  though  after  Sir  Mark's  de- 
parture Polly  had  her  ears  well  boxed  for 
the  first  remark  she  made — Dame  Beckley 
fled  to  her  garden  of  simples  to  seek  for 
peace,  as  if  it  were  some  cunning  plant — and 
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Sir  Thomas  blew  out  his  cheeks,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  then  went  into  his  sanctum  to 
study  the  King's  work  on  witchcraft — the 
tremendous  storms  that  arose  never  spread 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  Moat,  and  Sir 
Mark  believed  the  lady  to  be  simplicity  and 
gentleness  itself. 

These  visits  of  Sir  Mark  brought  wealth 
to  one  inhabitant  of  Roehurst,  to  wit,  Mother 
Goodhugh,  who  always  received  a  visit  from 
Anne  Beckley  directly  after  the  visitor  had 
left ;  when  the  old  woman,  who  had  been 
cunning  enough  to  learn  all  the  news  of  the 
place,  was  ready  enough  in  pointing  out  how 
matters  were  working  for  her  good. 

'^  Don't  be  afraid,  dearie,"  she  said  one 
day,  after  going  through  a  good  deal  of 
mummery.  '^  That  spell  seemed  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  Captain  Gil  was  to  be  thy 
lord,  but  his  terrible  crime  has  changed  all 
that,  and  Sir  Mark  will  marry  thee." 

•^  But  he  is  always  there!  "  cried  Anne. 
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"  Well,  child,  is  it  not  to  be  near  to  thee  ? 
Don't  you  fear.     Ask  thy  maiden  Polly  to 
question  Janet  Burger,  and  she  will  learn 
that  Mace  and  Sir  Mark  hardly  meet,  and 
when  they  do  she  be  as  cold  as  so  much  ice.'' 
''  Yes,"  said  Anne;  '^  that  is  true  enough." 
*^  And  how  did  you  know,  dearie  ?  " 
''  I  bade  Polly  question  Janet." 
'^  Then  you  see  how  right  I  am,  my  child. 
Oh,  yes ;  it  will  all  work  right.     Trust  me, 
the  gallant  youth  be  only  down  here  that  he 
may  be  near  to  thee." 

A  few  days  later  Anne  Beckley  arrived  at 
the  cottage  with  flaming  eyes. 

"  Mother  Goodhugh,"  she  cried,  '^  you 
failed  before,  but  now  you  must  try,  and  try 
well,  to  work  some  spell  on  that  creature  at 
the  Pool." 

''  And  why,  child  ?  " 

^'  Because  I  hear  it  said  that  Sir  Mark  is 
going  to  marry  her." 
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"  Tchch  !  nonsense !  What  put  that  silly 
notion  in  thine  head  ?  " 

"  It  is  true.     It  came  from  Janet." 

"  Oh,  pay  no  heed  to  her,  my  dearie. 
Only  trust  to  me  and  all  will  come  right  in 
the  end." 

'*  But,  mother,"  began  Anne,  impatiently. 

"  Nay,  nay,  child,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
wait  and  see.  I  promise  thee  again  that  thy 
gallant  shall  never  wed  Jeremiah  Cobbe's 
child  ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  her  if  she  does 
not  perish  at  the  stake." 

Anne  Beckley  looked  curiously  at  the  old 
woman,  who  met  her  eyes  with  a  malicious 
leer. 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  she  said,  laughing ;  '^  you're 
thinking  some  one  else  might  perish  there, 
but  we  keep  our  own  secrets,  child,  and  we 
shall  not  denounce  one  another.  Besides,  our 
little  spells  are  only  innocent  love  affairs, 
and  we  keep  our  own  counsel,  dearie,  only 
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too  well.  Ah,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee 
happily  wedded  to  the  man  of  thy  choice, 
and  then  the  present  you  make  me  will  keep 
me  to  the  end  of  my  days." 

It  was  with  a  strange  sense  of  uneasiness 
that  the  two  women  parted ;  Anne  biting 
one  of  her  fingers  as  she  told  herself  that  she 
was  an  idiot  to  listen  to  the  drivellings  of 
that  old  woman,  and  yet  feeling  a  curious 
superstitious  dread  of  her,  and  belief  that 
she  could  exercise  some  influence  on  her 
destiny. 

"  Let  her  mind,  though,"  she  muttered : 
"  let  her  be  careful  how  she  behaves  to  me. 
I  could  denounce  her  as  a  witch,  only  she  is 
very  dangerous ;  but  what  did  she  mean  by 
sajing  we  and  one  another^  She  dare  not 
say  I  join  with  her." 

On  the  other  side  Mother  Goodhugh 
watched  her  out  of  sight,  and  then  entered 
her  cottage,  shaking  her  fist  threateningly 
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in  the  direction  Anne  had  taken,  and  a  laugh 
of  no  very  pleasant  kind  escaped  her  lips. 

''-  There  are  other  philtres  besides  love- 
philtres,  my  dear/'  she  said ;  ''  and  if  she 
thinks  that  she  will  crush  me  she  will  make 
a  great  mistake." 

Mother  Goodhugh  might  laugh  the  words 
of  Janet  to  scorn,  but  that  astute  maiden  had 
eyes  and  ears  always  on  the  qui  vive  for 
fresh  news.  She  gave  a  great  deal  of  her 
attention  to  one  or  another  of  Sir  Mark's 
followers,  but  all  the  same  there  was  a 
willing  smile  for  Sir  Mark  himself  when  he 
condescended  to  notice  her,  which  was  not 
seldom ;  and  in  spite  of  the  freedom  of  her 
own  temperament,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  she  would  bestow  a  favour  upon  first 
one  and  then  another,  she  was  jealous  enough 
in  disposition  to  angrily  resent  Sir  Mark's 
attentions  to  her  mistress.  Hence  it  was 
that  she  was  often  on  the  watch,  and  always 
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on  the  listen,  with  the  result  that  by  degrees 
she  saw  the  founder  after  a  hard  fight  gradu- 
ally give  way  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear. 

For  a  long  time  Mace  could  not  believe 
it,  but  by  degrees  her  eyes  became  opened 
to  the  fact  that  Sir  Mark  was  daily  getting 
more  influence  over  her  father. 

Naturally  avaricious,  the  founder  could 
not  withstand  the  temptations  thrown  in  his 
way  by  his  guest,  who  was  diplomatic 
enough  to  be  content  with  a  little  advance 
at  a  time. 

The  founder  held  out  for  a  while,  and  told 
himself  that  he  would  not  submit  to  this 
upstart  from  court;  but,  as  he  went  over 
again  and  again  the  position  in  which  he 
stood,  he  could  not  help  seeing  how  troublous 
might  be  the  condition  into  which  he  could 
be  brought  by  an  enemy. 

At  first  he  did  not  scruple  to  call  his 
visitor  an  enemy,  and  a  bitter  enemy,  but  by 
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degrees  the  thoughts  of  gaining  thousands, 
of  occupying  the  position  of  first  ordnance- 
founder  to  the  King,  softened  him,  and  the 
effect  of  Sir  Mark's  words  was  shown  in  his 
saying  to  himself  that  it  was  after  all  but  a 
fair  thing  for  a  man  in  love  to  try  all  he 
could  to  win  the  object  of  his  choice. 

It  was  the  entry  of  the  enemy  into  the 
outer  works  of  the  founder's  fortress,  and 
as  Sir  Mark  quietly  went  on  sapping  and 
mining  so  did  Jeremiah  Cobbe  give  way. 

''  I  want  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  my 
child,"  he  said  to  himself,  one  evening,  as 
he  stood  watching  the  great  wheel  go  round. 
"  She  must  not  listen  to  Gil  Carr,  for  that 
would  be  destroying  her  young  life,  even  if 
he  should  prove  to  be  innocent.  No,  that 
would  never  do,  and  she  is  getting  weaned 
from  him.  He's  a  fine  fellow,  but  not  good 
enough  to  be  my  darling's  mate." 

Then  over  his  pipe  at  night  he  sat  and 
considered,  after  Sir  Mark  had  left  him,  their 
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converse  for  the  evening  having  probably 
been  of  the  merits  of  iron  or  brass  pieces,  for 
the  guest  was  cunning  enough  to  see  that 
with  patience  the  besieged  would  fall.  How 
would  it  be  if  he  did  give  way  ?  This  Sir 
Mark  was  haughty,  and  over-bearing,  and 
proud,  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  high  in 
favour  at  court.  He  wa^  poor  certainly,  but 
he  could  give  his  wife  a  great  position. 

"  And  he  was  honest  over  it,"  said  the 
founder,  refilling  his  pipe;  ^^  I  like  him  for 
that.  He  said  he  had  no  money.  Humph, 
perhaps  he'd  like  to  get  hold  of  mine !  Well, 
and  if  he  did  he'd  put  me  in  the  way  of 
making  more.  First  ordnance-founder  to  his 
Majesty  King  James ! 

''  No  — no — no  !  "  he  cried,  rising  to  go  to 
bed,  '^  I'll  not  give  way.  It  would  be  like 
selling  her,  and  I  love  her  too  well  for 
that." 

It  was  clever,  the  way  in  which  Sir  Mark 
flattered  the  founder's  vanity.     There  might 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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have  been  no  Mace  in  the  world,  only  that 
he  was  courteous  and  reverent  to  her  in  the 
extreme  when  they  met  at  meals,  for  he 
never  mentioned  her  name,  but  followed  the 
founder  like  a  shadow,  inquiring  into  the 
toughness  of  this  iron  and  that,  and  delight- 
ing his  dupe  by  laying  aside  his  showy 
doublet  to  take  part  in  the  trial  of  some 
piece,  to  come  away  as  besmirched  with 
powder  as  Gil  himself. 

^'  There's  stuff  in  the  fellow,'*  said  the 
founder;  ^^and  I  blame  him  for  what  is,  after 
all,  only  his  education." 

The  fortress  was  beginning  to  give  way. 

'*  Courts  have  their  peculiarities,  and  he, 
fresh  from  ordering  and  commanding,  thought 
he  could  do  as  he  liked  with  me.  It  was 
fine,  too,  the  way  he  whipped  out  his  sword 
when  I  damned  the  King." 

The  founder  laughed  heartily,  and  wiped 
the  tears  out  of  his  eyes,  for  he  was  again 
sitting  alone  before  retiring  for  the  night. 
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**  Well,  it  was  brave  and  true  of  him.  A 
man  who  would  risk  his  life  like  that  for  the 
honour  of  his  master  must  be  a  noble  gentle- 
man at  heart,  and  would  make  a  good  hus- 
band." 

He  shook  his  head  at  that,  and  once  more 
went  to  bed. 

The  next  night  he  was  sitting  alone  again, 
indulging  in  his  evening  pipe. 

^'  Poor  little  darling,  it  would  bring  some 
tears  in  her  eyes  if  I  did  consent,  and  give 
her  to  him  as  his  wife.  Give ;  yes,  give  ! 
I  would  not  sell  her ;  but,  after  all,  what  a 
position  for  her !  I  think  I  should  like  it ; 
and,  after  all,  I  am  but  mortal.  Why  should 
I  not  wear  velvet  and  a  gold  chain,  and 
strut  about  as  Sir  Jeremiah  Cobbe,  Master 
of  the  King's  Ordnance  ?  " 

He  refilled  his  glass  and  pipe  and  smiled 
to  himself,  for  the  stones  were  getting  very 
loose,  and  the  walls  of  the  outworks  were 
tottering  to  their  fall. 

Q  2 
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'^  My  darling,  too,  my  lady — Dame  Mace 
Leslie.  Hang  the  honours  for  myself  !  I'd 
give  something,  though,  to  see  my  little 
maiden  in  her  gay  stomacher  and  fardingale, 
with  jewel-studded  coif,  and  lace  ruff,  go 
rustling  into  court,  all  abloom  with  her  youth 
and  beauty,  the  envy  of  everybody  in  the 
place." 

He  sat  and  smoked  as  he  pictured  the 
scene. 

'^  God  bless  her!"  he  cried;  '*  there 
wouldn't  be  one  there  who  was  her  equal. 
My  wordj  how  they'd  all  gird  as  they  feasted 
their  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Cobbe! 

'^  Pah  !  What  idiots  my  old  people  were  ! 
Jeremiah !  What  a  name  for  a  stout-hearted 
Englishman!  I  think  we  did  better  in  call- 
ing our  darling  Mace.  I  don't  know, 
though,"  he  muttered;  ^^it  don't  seem  to  go 
well  with  Dame. 

''  Humph!  I  wonder  what  her  poor  mother 
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would  say,  whether  she  would  hold  out  as  I 
have  done." 

He  sat  on  thinking  till  long  past  mid- 
night, with  the  sapping  and  mining  of  Sir. 
Mark  insidiously  doing  its  work,  though  the 
founder  heeded  it  not. 

^^  Curse  the  money,"  he  said  ;  ^'  I  care  not 
a  jot  for  that,  but  am  I  doing  right  in  stand- 
ing like  this  in  my  darling's  light?  Suppose 
I  said  yea  to  Sir  Mark's  proposal,  and  let 
him  become  her  suitor?     What  then  ?" 

He  sat  and  smoked  out  his  pipe  to  the 
very  ash;  and  then  thought  on  as  he  sucked 
at  the  empty  bowl : — 

'^A}^,  what  then?" 

Jeremiah  Cobbe  sat  there  the  long  night 
through,  and  at  early  dawn  only  went  up  to 
his  chamber,  where,  after  a  refreshing  wash, 
he  sat  and  thought  again  before  going  down, 
as  the  workers  came  from  ihe  various  cot- 
tages to  their  daily  toil. 

As  he  stood  by  one  of  the  windows  gazing 
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out  he  saw  his  child  in  the  garden  culling 
flowers,  and  Sir  Mark  watching  her,  but  he 
did  not  follow  her,  only  went  away  with 
bent  head,  and  stood  leaning  over  the  breech 
of  a  gun. 

The  founder  stayed  thinking  again  for  a 
little  while,  and  then,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
he  crossed  the  intervening  space,  clapped 
the  young  man  on  the  shoulder,  and  held 
out  his  hand, 

^^  Give  me  your  word  as  a  gentleman.  Sir 
Mark,  that  your  suit  shall  be  in  all  kindli- 
ness and  love, — that  you  will  use  no  undue 
pressure,  but  wait  patiently  for  my  consent, 
— and — you  understand  ?  '' 

'^  I  promise,"  said  Sir  Mark,  earnestly,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  in  that  of  the  founder, 
fighting  hard  the  while  to  keep  down  a 
triumphant  look. 

Hand  clasped  hand,  and,  as  if  moved  by 
the  same  influence,  the  two  parties  to  the 
unholy  bargain  glanced  towards  the  house, 
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at  whose  door  stood  Mace,  gazing  at  them 
with  labouring,  unquiet  breast,  for  a  greater 
trouble  than  that  of  her  father's  warlike 
weapons  now  assailed  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOW  SIR  MARK  PUT  ON  THE  FIRST  CHAIN. 

The  founder  was  full  of  repentance,  and  felt 
that  evening  that  he  dared  not  meet  his 
child's  clear,  searching  gaze. 

''He's  too  much  for  me/'  he  muttered. 
"He's  managed  to  get  over  me  when  I've  had 
more  ale  than's  good  for  me,  and  when  I've 
brought  out  the  sherry  sack.  It's  prime 
stuff,  that  dry,  strong  sherry,  but  it  makes  a 
man  too  easy,  and  he  gives  away  more  than 
he  would  when  it's  not  in  him.  I'll  be  more 
careful.  I  won't  take  so  much ;  and  yet  I 
don't  know — it's  very  pleasant." 

He  had  gradually  worked  himself  round 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  acting  for  the  best, 
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and  then  came  the  reaction,  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  sold  his  child  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

Nothing  was  said  about  his  promises  to 
Sir  Mark,  for,  though  he  had  gone  into  the 
house  soon  after  with  the  express  determina- 
tion of  speaking  out  frankly  and  imperatively 
his  intentions,  he  shrank  from  the  untoward 
task. 

^^  I'll  take  her  down  the  garden,  and  have 
a  quiet  talk  in  the  morning,''  he  said ;  and 
when  the  morning  came  he  put  it  off  till  eve, 
plunging  heart  and  soul  into  the  busy  toil 
amongst  his  people,  who,  like  some  little 
colony,  looked  up  to  him  as  their  patriarch 
and  the  supplier  of  their  daily  food. 

^'  The  lads  are  pleased  enough  with  this 
girt  job,  master,"  said  Tom  Croftly,  wiping 
the  grime  and  sweat  from  his  forehead,  as 
they  stood  by  one  of  the  roaring  furnaces ; 
and  the  founder  came  away  smiling,  but 
only  for  his  smile  to  be  chased  away  as  he 
saw  Mother  Goodhugh  going  along  the  track, 
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to  stop  and  shake  her  stick  in  his  direction 
as  she  seemed  to  be  cursing  him. 

^^  I  never  minded  her  and  her  curses 
before,"  he  muttered;  '*  but  now  they  seem 
to  worry  me  like.  I  haven't  done  right — 
I  haven't  done  right;  but  I've  given  my 
word — I've  given  my  word.'' 

He  hurriedly  made  for  another  workshed, 
glancing  unquietly  at  the  old  woman  as  she 
trudged  along,  turning  from  time  to  time  to 
look  in  his  direction. 

"  Curse  that  old  harridan  !  "  he  muttered ; 
and  then  he  stood  thinking,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  that  now  he  had,  as  it 
were,  been  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  Mother 
Goodhugh's  evil  wishes  against  his  house 
might  have  some  effect. 

*'  I  don't  care,"  he  said ;  ^*  it's  for  the 
best ;  "  but  as  he  said  the  words  the  remem- 
brance of  Gil  Carr  rose  up  before  him,  as  if 
with  reproach. 

'^  He  should  never  have  had  her,"  he  mut- 
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tered.  '^  It  was  impossible.  The  death  of 
that  poor  fellow,  Churr,  clings  to  him,  say 
what  one  may.  He  may  not  have  done  the 
deed,  but  it  was  by  his  orders,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  the  sin." 

He  bit  his  lips  angrily  even  as  these 
thoughts  came  to  his  mind,  for  they  gave 
h^'m  no  relief,  and  it  seemed  cowardly  to 
harbour  them  in  Gil's  absence,  just  by  way 
of  excuse  for  his  present  acts. 

Then,  too,  go  where  he  would,  work 
hard  as  he  might,  his  child's  calm,  reproach- 
ful  gaze  seemed  to  be  ever  before  him. 

"  She  knows  it  already ;  I'm  sure  she 
knows  it,^'  he  said  to  himself;  and  at  last, 
harassed  by  his  upbraiding  thoughts,  he 
became  furious  and  irritable  to  a  degree. 

The  eve  had  passed,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  night,  but  still  the  founder  did 
not  speak.  He  told  himself  that  he  had  but 
to  say — ^'  My  child,  Sir  Mark  is  your  future 
husband; "  but  he  could  not  say  those  words? 
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and  at  times  he  grew  fiercely  angry  at  his 
cowardice,  for  as  the  days  glided  by  the 
task  grew  harder  and  harder,  and  he  literally 
dared  not  speak. 

He  had  one  satisfaction,  though,  and  that 
made  somewhat  smoother  the  thorny  way 
through  which  he  was  travelling,  Sir  Mark 
was  gentleness  itself  towards  Mace.  He 
never  spoke  one  word  that  was  not  full 
of  tender  consideration  towards  her.  His 
very  looks,  though  full  of  admiration,  were 
softened  by  respect ;  but  she  could  read  in 
them  an  air  of  proprietorship ;  and  to  her 
mind  they  seemed  to  say  that  he  knew  he 
was  safe  to  win  her  if  he  only  waited  his 
time. 

Those  were  not  happy  days  at  the  Pool- 
house,  and  Mace,  with  many  a  bitter  tear, 
wished  herself  back  in  the  pleasant  peaceful 
times  of  the  past.  The  coming  of  Sir  Mark's 
men  had  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the 
place ;  there  were  quarrels  of  frequent  occur- 
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rence  on  the  score  of  gallantries,  real  or  sus- 
pected, with  husbands  and  brothers,  rumours 
of  which  came  to  the  young  girPs  ears;  and, 
whenever  she  encountered  Mother  Good- 
hugh,  tlie  old  woman  had  a  malignant  laugh 
for  her,  and  a  shaking  finger  that  seemed  to 
portend  evil.  Then,  in  her  despondent  state 
of  mind,  Janet  became  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  to  her.  She  scolded,  threatened  to 
send  her  away,  and  even  tried  to  keep  her 
shut  up  in  the  house ;  but  she  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  wrap  up  so  much  quicksilver 
in  muslin  as  to  keep  back  the  wilful  girl,  for 
in  return  for  bits  of  news  and  gossip  carried 
to  Mother  Goodhugh,  the  old  woman  fur- 
nished Janet  with  philtres  that  were  to  win 
her  the  hearts  of  any  of  the  gay  strangers 
she  wished  to  enthral. 

*  ^  Oh,  Janet,  Janet,  where  is  your  modesty  ?  " 
cried  her  mistress.  ^'  Who  was  that  man 
you  talked  with?  Is  it  not  the  same  I 
warned  you  about  last  night?" 
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^*  No— o,  mistress,"  said  Janet. 

'*  How  can  you  be  so  shameless!  Night 
after  night  I  have  to  blame  you  for  your 
wilful  ways." 

^^  Yes,  mistress,"  sobbed  Janet;  ^^  Pm  a 
wicked,  wicked  girl,  but  men  are  so  nice." 

"  For  shame !  Why  not  heed  me  when  I 
speak  to  you  for  your  good  ?  " 

"  I  do,  mistress,"  sobbed  Janet;  ''  but 
these  men  they  plague  me  so.  I  try,  oh,  so 
very  hard,  to  be  good,  and  I  will  be  a  better 
girl.  I  want  to  be  good,  and  something 
always  keeps  trying  to  make  me  bad ;  but  I 
will  be  better  now." 

But  Janet  grew  worse,  in  spite  of  her  pro- 
mises of  amendment.  She  wept  and  sobbed, 
and  avowed  that  she  was  the  wickedest  girl 
under  the  sun,  kissed  her  upbraiding  mis- 
tress's hands  with  the  full  intent  of  leading 
a  more  modest  life,  and  the  next  hour  her 
vows  were  all  forgotten,  and  she  was  listen- 
ing to  the  soft  whispers  of  some  one  or  other 
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of  the  soldierly  men  who   hung  about  the 
place. 

So  Mace's  days  were  not  peaceful  now, 
and  matters  at  last  became  so  unbearable  as 
the  time  glided  on  that  she  detecmined  to 
speak  to  her  father,  and  ask  him  to  let  her 
leave  home  until  his  great  work  that  troubled 
her  so  was  done,  and  the  unwelcome  visitors 
were  gone. 

For  weeks  she  went  about  with  the  words 
on  her  lips,  longing  to  say  them,  but  she 
dared  not  on  account  of  the  shock  she  knew 
it  would  give  her  father,  while  he,  restless 
and  unquiet  in  her  presence,  kept  back  what 
he  had  to  say. 

It  was  Sir  Mark  who  brought  father  and 
daughter  to  an  explanation. 

There  had  been  a  week  of  something  like 
relief,  for  the  visitor  had  been  to  London  on 
business  connected  with  the  order,  and  on  his 
return  he  had  startled  Mace  by  a  change  in 
his  mien  in  speaking  to  her  as  he  had  not 
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spoken  since  his  avowal  of  his  love  that 
evening  by  the  meadow-gate. 

It  was  evening,  and  Mace  was  seated  alone 
in  the  big  window,  working,  and  glancing  out 
from  time  to  time  at  the  pleasant  garden, 
thinking  that  it  did  not  look  so  bright  and 
cheery  as  of  old;  when  Sir  Mark  entered, 
and  crossing  the  room  stood  close  by  her, 
gazing  gently  down  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind. 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  a  timid  way,  and 
then  shrank  back  in  her  chair.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  run  from  the  room,  but  she 
scouted  the  idea  as  one  only  fit  for  some  weak 
girl;  and,  fighting  hard  to  recover  herself,  she 
said  the  first  words  that  came  to  her  lips, 
angry  with  herself  the  next  moment  with 
what  she  had  spoken. 

^^  Mistress  Anne  Beckley  was  here  with 
my  lady  this  afternoon." 

'^  Indeed !  "  he  said,  huskily,  as  he  still 
gazed  down. 
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"Mistress  Anne  asked  after  your  health, 
and  bade  me  say  that  they  missed  you  very 
much." 

^'  And  you,  what  did  you  say  ?  "  he  asked, 
softly. 

''  I  said  you  were  busy  with  my  father, 
watching  over  the  trial  of  great  pieces  of 
ordnance  and  the  making  of  powder," 
replied  Mace,  who  was  fast  recovering  her 
calmness. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  her  I  could  not 
tear  myself  from  the  home  where  my  every 
thought  was  centred ;  that  I  could  not  live 
away  from  her  who  was  to  be  my  wife? 
See,  Mace,  dearest,  I  brought  you  this  from 
town.  It  is  to  grace  your  sweet,  white 
throat.  There,  I  thought  the  pearls  were 
beautiful,  but  they  look  poor  and  mean, 
after  all." 

Mace's  hands  nervously  clasped  Sir  Mark's 
wrists  as,  with  a  quick  movement,  he  brought 
them  from  behind  him,  and  throwing  a  hand- 
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some  string  of  pearls  round  her  neck  he 
clasped  it  there. 

If  her  suitor's  wrists  had  burned  her,  she 
could  not  have  snatched  her  hands  away 
more  quickly  as  she  shrank  back  once  more 
into  her  seat,  gazing  at  him  with  so  strange 
a  look  that  the  words  he  was  about  to  utter 
failed  on  his  lips,  and  he  stood  for  a  while 
gazing  down  at  her  in  silence. 

'^  You  are  surprised,"  he  said  at  last, 
smiling.  '^  Well,  they  were  given  clumsily, 
but  you  teach  me  to  be  humble  and  reverent 
before  you,  Mace.  I  grow  speechless  in  your 
presence,  as  with  a  kind  of  humble  adoration, 
as  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  you  will 
be  my  wife." 

"  Your — wife  !  "  she  faltered. 

"  Yes,"  he  cried,  catching  her  by  the  hands 
to  cover  them  with  kisses,  ^^  my  wife,  whom 
I  shall  worship,  and  take  away  from  this 
wild,  secluded  spot  to  shine  like  some  jewel 
in  King  James's  court." 
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He  dropped  her  hand,  for  he  heard  the 
founder's  voice  without,  and  left  her  sitting 
back — crouched,  as  it  were,  in  her  chair, 
cold  and  nerveless. 

She  had  expected  this ;  she  had  looked 
hourly  for  its  coming ;  but  now  that  it  had 
come  it  was  like  some  fearful  shock. 

^^Gil,"  she  whispered,  at  last.  "Gil,"  as 
she  felt  like  a  bird  in  a  fowler's  net,  ^^  why 
are  you  not  here  ?  '\ 

His  name  seemed  to  give  her  back  her 
strength,  and,  starting  up,  she  caught  sight 
of  her  white  face  in  the  glass.     Then  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  glistening  ornament  around 
her  neck,  and,  feeling  that  it  was  like  a  chain 
that  Sir  Mark  had  placed  there  to  secure  her 
to  him,   she   tore  at   it  hastily,   the   string 
snapped,  and  the  great  lustrous  pearls  flew 
with   a   pattering  noise  about   the  floor  as 
she  hurried  from  the  room,  ran   up  to  her 
chamber,  and   threw  herself   sobbing   upon 
her  knees. 

K  2 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HOW  MACE  OBJECTED  TO  HER  BARGAIN. 

'^  Am  I  a  weak  child  ?"  cried  Mace  at  last, 
as  she  sprang  up  and  wiped  away  her  tears. 
''  I  will  not  sit  still,  and  be  sold  like  this.  I 
cannot  be  forced  to  wed  a  man  I  hate,  and 
I  will  not  listen  to  his  words. 

•^  When  will  Gril  come  back  ?"  she  cried  ; 
and  sitting  down  she  tried  to  reckon  up  the 
number  of  weeks  since  he  sailed,  but  her 
head  was  in  a  whirl ;  and  even  as  she  tried 
to  think  her  hands  burned,  and  she  held 
them  from  her  as  if  they  had  been  polluted 
by  the  kisses  they  had  received. 

Then,  with  a  feeling  of  horror,  she  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  Gil  having   witnessed 
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that  scene— the  clasping  on  of  the  necklace, 
the  touch  of  the  donor's  hands,  and  the  tears 
once  more  rushed  to  her  eyes  as  she  writhed 
at  her  helpless  position. 

'^  I  will  go  away  to  Cousin  Ellice,"  she 
said  ;  '^  I  will  go  at  once.  Father  cannot 
know  of  Sir  Mark's  behaviour.  I  cannot,  I 
will  not,  believe  it,"  she  cried,  passionately. 
*'  I  would  not  marry  Gil  without  his  con- 
sent, but  I  cannot  listen  to  this  man. 

^'  Why,  one  would  thiak  I  was  some  weak 
girl  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  old  ballad 
stories !"  she  cried,  with  a  laugh  that  was 
more  like  a  hysterical  cry,  and,  hastily 
washing  away  the  traces  of  her  tears,  she 
determined  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  show 
Sir  Mark  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and 
descended  to  the  parlour  to  gather  up  and 
restore  the  pearls. 

All  thought  of  the  jewels,  though,  was 
chased  away  by  the  sight  of  her  father  just 
seating  himself  for  a  rest  and  a  smoke ;  and, 
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smoothing  her  face,  she  went  up  to  him,  and 
stood  by  his  side  with  her  hands  resting 
upon  his  shoulder. 

^'  Are  you  tired,  dear  ?"  she  said,  passing 
her  cool  hand  across  his  brow. 

<«  Very,  child,"  he  replied,  drawing  her  to 
him,  so  that  she  was  seated  upon  his  knee, 
with  her  head  leaning  against  his  cheek. 

^^  You  work  so  hard  now,"  she  continued. 
'^  This  great  order  makes  you  so  busy." 

^^Yes,"  he  said,  laughing;  ^^  but  it  is  for 
honour  and  wealth,  child.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  and  Sir  Mark  as  good  as  promises 
that  I  shall  be  Master  of  Ordnance  to  the 
King." 

''Are  Sir  Mark's  promises  all  to  be  be- 
lieved ?"  said  Mace,  quietly. 

'^  To  be  sure !  Yes,  of  course,  child.  He 
is  a  noble  gentleman,  of  goodly  birth,  and 
when  thou  art  his  wife '' 

He  stopped  short,  for  the  words  he  had 
been  trying  to   say  had   suddenly   slipped 
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from  his  lips,  and  he  was  startled  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  child  leaped  from  his 
side,  to  stand  staring  down  at  him  with 
flashing  eyes. 

''  What  is  it  ?''  he  cried,  in  a  clumsy,  fal- 
tering manner. 

*^  What  was  that  you  said,  father  ?" 

^'I  said  when  thou  art  Sir  Mark's  wife, 
and  he  takes  thee  to  court." 

*^  I  can  never  be  Sir  Mark  Leslie's  wife." 

^^Tut!  nonsense,"  cried  the  founder, 
working  himself  up  into  a  passion ;  ^'  why 
do  you  talk  such  rubbish  as  this  ?  What  do 
you  know  of  wedlock  ?  Sir  Mark  has  asked 
for  thy  hand  in  honourable  marriage.  It  is 
a  great  honour  ;  and  thou  wilt  be  wed  and 
praised  at  court,  and  become  a  great  body. 
What  could  I  wish  better  for  my  child  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  father,  what  do  you  mean?"  she 
cried,  with  his  own  angry  spirit  rising  up 
within  her. 

^^ Mean?"  he  cried,  rousing  himself  now. 
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to  finish  the  task  that  he  had  fought  in  vain 
for  so  long  to  begin.  ^'I  mean  that  Sir 
Mark  is  to  be  thy  husband.  He  brings  thee 
honour  and  me  wealth.  It  is  a  great  thing, 
child.  Living  here  as  thou  hast,  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  thou  wilt  occupy  is  a  thing 
almost  undreamed  of.  Why,  my  darling," 
he  said,  trying  to  smile,  '^  thou  wilt  ride  in 
thy  grand  carriage,  and  have  lackeys  to 
follow  thee,  and  be  admired  of  all  the  court. 
Zounds  !  but  I  shall  be  proud  indeed !" 

*^  Father,"  cried  Mace,  piteously,  ^^  you  do 
not  mean  all  this  !" 

^^Butl  do!"  he  cried.  ^^  There,  go  to, 
silly  child ;  it  seems  a  trouble,  but  it  will 
be  all  a  joy.  There,  there :  we  need  talk 
of  it  no  more,  for  perhaps  it  will  not  be  for 
months.  I  have  given  Sir  Mark  my  promise, 
and  thou  wilt  be  his  wife.*' 

Mace  stood  gazing  at  him  piteously.  Then 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck  she  burst 
into  a  fit  of  sobbing. 
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'*No,  no,  dear  father!"  she  cried,  *^I 
cannot,  I  cannot  wed  him.  It  would  break 
my  heart." 

''Stuff!"  he  cried,  caressing  her;  ''what 
dost  thou  know  of  breaking  hearts  and  such 
silly,  girlish  fancies  ?  He  brings  thee  jewels, 
and  thou  wilt  have  gay  brocades.  Why,  my 
sweet  pet,  thou  wilt  drive  Anne  Beckley 
mad  with  envy.  Mark  me,  she  meant  to 
wed  Sir  Mark  herself." 

"Father,  dear,"  said  Mace,  kissing  him, 
and  speaking  in  a  low,  appealing  voice,  "  it 
is  not  like  you  to  speak  to  your  little  girl 
like  this.  Do  I  care  to  flaunt  in  gay  clothes 
— to  try  and  best  Anne  Beckley  ?  Have  I 
any  such  ideas  as  these  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  child ;  may  be  not,"  he  said, 
stroking  her  hair;  "but — but — I'd  like  to 
see  thee  a  grand  dame." 

"Would  it  make  you  happier,  dear?"  she 
replied,  kissing  him  fondly  as  she  nestled  to 
his  breast. 
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*^Well,  well,  yes,  of  course,"  he  said 
hastily. 

''  Nay,  nay,  father,  dear,  you  would  never, 
never  be  happy  again  if  you  sold  me  to  that 
man." 

'^  Sold  !''  he  cried  furiously,  for  that  truth- 
ful word  stung  him  to  his  heart.  '^  How 
dare  you  say  that,  ungrateful  girl  that  thou 
art  ?     How  dare  you  ?  " 

^'  Because  it  is  true,"  cried  Mace,  drawing 
back  from  him  to  stand,  white  and  angry, 
at  bay.  '^  Father,  you  are  trying  to  sell  me 
to  this  man !" 

^^  It  is  a  lie— a  damned  lie!"  he  cried 
furiously.  ^^  Mace,  thou  hast  been  listening 
to  that  villain — that  scoundrel —  that  mur- 
derer— Gil  Carr,  again." 

^^  It  is  no  lie,  father,"  she  retorted,  ^^  and 
Gil  is  no  murderer—  no  villain — no  scoundrel, 
but  an  honourable  gentleman,  as  you  know." 

^^  I  know  thou  hast  been  carrying  on  with 
him  again,"  cried  the  founder.   ''Curse  him!" 
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he  roared,  bringing  his  hand  down  heavily 
upon  the  table,  so  that  the  glasses  and  pipes 
leaped  again. 

^'  I  have  not,"  cried  Mace,  angrily  ''  You 
said  I  should  not,  and  I  obeyed  you,  as  I 
always  have ;  but,"  she  added  proudly,  ''  I 
told  Gil  I  would  never  be  the  wife  of  another 
man,  and  I  never  will." 

^^  Have  a  care,  madam,  have  a  care!" 
cried  the  founder,  who  was  beside  himself 
with  passion.  '^  I  am  a  true  man,  but  an 
obstinate  one.  I  said  thou  should'st  not  wed 
that  wild  buccaneering  adventurer,  and*  Fll 
keep  my  word." 

'^  Father!''  cried  Mace,  as  hotly,  ^' I  am 
thy  daughter,  and  I  can  be  obstinate  too.  I 
can  keep  my  word.  I  will  not  wed  Gil,  if 
you  forbid  it ;  but  I  will  wed  no  other  man." 

"'  Curse  the  day  he  ever  entered  my  house, 
and  curse  the  day  he  ever  enters  it  again  !  I 
have  given  Sir  Mark  Leslie  my  word  that 
thou  shalt  be  his  wife,  and  that  word  I'll 
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keep.  Nowj  I  have  said  it,  and  thou  knowest 
what  to  expect.  IVe  indulged  and  spoiled 
thee,  till,  like  an  ingrate,  thou  fliest  in  my 
face,  and  forgettest  all  thy  duty.  Now  go 
and  learn  what  duty  to  a  husband  is." 

'^  No,  no,  no !"  cried  Mace,  casting  off  her 
angry  fit,  and  flinging  her  arms  round  her 
father's  neck.  ^'Forgive  me,  dear,  I  said 
words  to  you  I  repent  of  now." 

''  Then  thou  wilt  meet  him  as  thou 
shouldest,  child  ?  " 

''  No,  no,  father,  I  cannot ! "  she  cried, 
with  a  shudder  ;  "  I  detest — I  despise  him. 
I  do  not  wish  to  marry.  Let  us  go  back  to 
our  old  happy  days,  dear — as  we  were  before 
this  man  came  to  trouble  us.  Why  do  you 
wish  to  send  your  little  girl  away  ?  " 

The  founder  was  moved,  and  his  arm  in- 
voluntarily embraced  the  slight  form,  and 
drew  it  to  his  breast,  while  his  brow  grew 
rugged  with  emotion.  At  that  moment  he 
felt  as  if  he  would  gladly  have  gone  back  to 
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the  calm  old  days  of  peace,  and  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  wished  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  love,  or  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  on  the  earth. 

''  There,  there,"  he  said  softly,  as  he 
caressed  and  petted  her  as  he  would  have 
done  when  she  was  a  child.  ^^  There,  little 
one,  I  want  to  do  what  is  best  for  thee,  to 
make  thee  happy." 

"  Let  us  stay  as  we  are,  then,  father 
dear,"  she  said,  as  she  responded  to  his 
caresses. 

"  No,  no,  child,  it  cannot  be,"  he  said. 
^'  I  have  given  my  word  to  Sir  Mark,  and 
he  is  to  be  thy  husband,  and  that  right 
soon." 

''  No,  no,  father  !"  she  cried ;  '^  you  do  not 
— you  cannot  mean  it." 
.  "  I  do  mean  it,  and  it  must  be,"  he  said 
firmly,  as  he  rose,  and  she  stepped  back 
now,  and  stood  gazing  at  him  as,  hastily 
pouring  out  and  swallowing  a  glass  of  strong 
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waters,  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
Mace  standing  with  hands  clasped  before 
her,  gazing  at  vacancy,  as  she  realised  her 
terrible  position,  and  asked  herself  what  she 
should  do. 

That  night  she  crept  up  to  her  room  in 
a  dazed,  stunned  fashion,  and  sat  gazing  out 
of  her  window,  watching  the  stars  rise 
slowly  from  over  the  sea,  as  she  wondered 
whether  Gil  would  come  back  and  save  her 
from  the  fate  that  threatened,  where  he  was 
now,  and  whether  she  should  ever  look 
again  with  beating  heart  at  their  innocent 
little  signal  in  the  grassy  bank — the  four 
glow-worms'  lights. 

Where  was  he  now?  she  asked  herself. 
Was  he  thinking  of  her  as  his  ship  sailed 
over  the  blue  Mediterranean  ?  Perhaps  so ; 
but  would  the  time  come  when  it  would  be  a 
sin  for  her  to  think  of  him  other  than  as  a 
friend  ? 

With   a    shudder    she    told    herself    that 
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such  a  time  could  never  be,  for  she  would 
sooner  take  the  boat  some  night  and  let  it 
drift  far  out  over  the  deepest  part  of  the 
Pool,  and  there  step  over  into  the  cold, 
black  waters  in  search  of  the  rest  that  she 
could  not  hope  for  here. 

And  as  she  thought  all  this  in  a  weary, 
despairing  way,  the  founder  sat  in  his  own 
room,  angry,  troubled,  and  full  of  pity  for  his 
child ;  but  all  the  same  relieved  of  a  heavy 
load,  as  he  told  himself  that  she  knew  now 
what  was  to  be,  and  that  she  would  soon 
grow  happy  and  content.  « 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOW  SIR  MARK  KNOCKED  AWAY  TWO  PROPS. 

A  WEEK,  a  fortnight,  a  month  glided  by,  as 
time  will  gallop  on,  when  some  unwished-for 
season  is  ahead.  Matters  at  the  Moat  were 
as  of  old.  Sir  Thomas  dispensed  justice. 
Dame  Beckley  prepared  simples,  and  Mis- 
tress Anne  purchased  love  philtres,  vowing 
each  time  that  this  was  the  last,  but  still,  in 
spite  of  her  better  judgment,  keeping  on,  for 
Gil  was  away,  and  might  never  come  back, 
while  Sir  Mark  was  present  and  might  be 
won. 

He  came  sometimes  to  the  Moat,  and  was 
very  pleasant  and  courtly.    He  condescended 
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to  flirt  with  her  a  little,  and  filled  her  with 
hope  that  her  vanity  fed,  as  it  grew  dim  on 
his  departure.  She  was  gentleness  and  inno- 
cence itself  when  he  was  present,  but  her 
eyes  flashed  when  he  left ;  and  there  was  that 
in  her  looks  which  seemed  to  say  that  she 
would  as  readily  poison  him  as  give  him 
cunning  decoctions  to  win  his  love. 

These  were  no  pleasant  times  for  the 
people  at  the  Moat,  for  no  sooner  had  the 
visitor  departed,  after  regaling  all  present 
with  accounts  of  how  the  gun-making  went 
on,  than  Anne's  temper  blazed  forth — Polly 
said  like  a  blow-up  at  the  Pool — and  for 
hours  and  hours  Sir  Thomas  would  not  ven- 
ture to  leave  his  study,  nor  Dame  Beckley 
her  garden  of  herbs. 

For  Anne  Beckley  had  painted  and 
patched,  and  worn  her  different  brocades  ; 
she  had  tried  tenderness,  laughing  looks, 
patience,  and  threatenings  of  Mother  Good- 
hugli,  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  her  heart  grew 
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hot  within  her  as  she  vowed  vengeance 
against  her  rival. 

At  the  Pool  the  busy  works  were  in  full 
swing,  and  the  founder  had  good  excuse  for 
keeping  away  from  his  daughter;  while  Sir 
Mark,  now  that  the  ice  was  broken,  left  no 
opportunity  unseized  to  hasten  on  his  suit. 
Progress  he  made  none,  but  he  did  not  com- 
plain. ''  The  love  will  come  after  marriage," 
he  said,  laughingly,  and  as  patiently  kept  on 
working  for  the  future. 

To  Mace's  horror  he  assumed  a  quiet  tone 
of  proprietorship  over  her,  and  on  paying 
fresh  visits  to  the  metropolis  he  seemed  to 
spare  no  expense  in  buying  presents  and  ne- 
cessaries for  the  wedding,  which  he  assumed 
to  be  a  matter  of  course,  laughing  at  the 
girl's  cold  and  distant  behaviour,  while  he 
never  failed  to  treat  her  with  the  most  ten- 
der consideration. 

She  made  appeal  after  appeal  to  her  father, 
but  with  the  sole  effect   of   angering   him. 
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For  he  had  been  long  in  making  up  his  mind 
to  give  his  consent,  but  when  it  was  given 
the  obstinacy  of  his  nature  made  him  deaf 
to  all  appeals;  while,  even  had  he  been  yield- 
ing, there  was  one  at  hand  always  ready  to 
back  up  the  weak  part,  as  he  by  degrees 
gained  so  great  an  influence  over  the  founder 
that,  though  the  latter  was  ignorant  of  it,  his 
will  had  been  pretty  well  mastered  by  his 
guest,  who  dealt  with  him  almost  as  he 
pleased. 

They  were  busy  times,  and  the  calls  made 
upon  his  attention  prevented  the  fouilder 
from  paying  much  heed  to  his  child's  pale 
looks  and  restless  mien.  Guns  were  finished, 
and  dragged  by  heavy  teams  of  horses 
through  the  sandy  lanes  to  the  little  port, 
and  there  shipped  along  with  casks  of  black- 
grained  powder  to  go  round  to  London  or 
some  other  depot.  There  were  heavy  sums 
of  money,  too,  paid  into  the  founder's 
hands  by  Sir  Mark,  making  the  old  man's 
s2 
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eyes  sparkle  as,  with  afew  well-turned  words, 
the  royal  messenger  told  him  of  the  satisfac- 
tion felt  by  Ministers  and  King  at  the  way 
in  which  the  orders  were  being  carried 
out. 

''  You  will  be  a  great  msna,  father-in-law,^^ 
said  Sir  Mark,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. ''  Work  away,  for  I  have  placed  matters 
in  train  for  another  order  when  this  one  is 
done.  I  don't  see  why  my  relative  should 
not  be  rich." 

^'  Thanks,  my  lad,"  said  the  founder, 
whose  face  softened.  ^^  Go  on,  and  remem- 
ber this,  that  in  turning  a  stream  of  gold 
into  my  pockets  it  is  providing  a  great  dam 
like  yon  Pool  to  work  thine  own  mill-wheel 
by-and-by." 

^^I  have  thought  that  many  times,"  said 
Sir  Mark  to  himself.  Then  aloud,  ''  This 
order,  you  see,  was  all  in  good  faith,  and 
the  money  has  been  paid.  I  look  now  for 
my  reward — payment  in  advance,  before  i 
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bring  in  the  next.  When  is  our  wedding  to 
take  place  ?  " 

The  founder  looked  grave  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  gazed  full  in  Sir  Mark's  face. 

'^  There  are  no  half  measures  with  me, 
my  lad,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  in  Sir 
Mark's.  ''  Whenever  you  like.  Shall  we 
say  when  the  last  gun  is  finished  and " 

^^And  payments  made,"  said  Sir  Mark, 
smiling.  '^  Good  !  it  shall  be  so.  I  start  to- 
morrow for  town,  and  from  there  I'll  bring 
the  moneys,  and  I  hope  the  new  (5rder, 
along  with  presents  and  wedding  ornaments 
for  my  darling.     Is  it  to  be  so  ?  " 

'^  Yes,"  replied  the  founder ;  and  he  turned 
sharply,  for  a  low  sigh  had  reached  his  ear, 
and  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  Mace  dis- 
appear from  the  door,  which  she  was  about 
to  enter  when  she  caught  his  words — words 
which  sounded  to  her  like  a  death-warrant, 
and  which  rang  in  her  ears  as  she  hurried  to 
her  chamber  and  locked  herself  within. 
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There  was  a  peculiar  look  upon  Mace 
Cobbe's  countenance  as  she  sat  gazing 
straight  before  her,  thinking  of  her  position. 
Gil  had  been  gone  four  months  now,  and 
might  not  return  for  a  couple  more ;  though, 
if  he  did,  what  could  she  do  ? 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  for  a 
time  was  overcome. 

The  next  day,  though,  she  was  all  feverish 
energy,  and,  setting  off  as  if  for  a  walk,  she 
made  for  Master  Peasegood's  cottage,  where, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  she  plunged  despe- 
rately into  the  matter  in  hand: 

^'  I  have  not  been  idle,  my  little  one," 
said  the  stout  clerk,  ''but  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  roundly  taken  thy  father  to 
task  about  this  matter.'' 

''Yes,  yes,"  said  Mace,  excitedly,  "and 
what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Bade  me  look  after  people's  souls  and 
let  them  look  after  their  bodies  themselves." 
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^^Ay,"  said  Mace,  with  a  sigh,  ^4t  is  what 
he  would  say." 

"  Sir  Mark  has  been  here  to  me  about — 
about " 

^'The  wedding?"  said  Mace.  ''Speak 
out.  Master  Peasegood,  I  am  ready  to  hear 
aught  of  thee." 

*'  Yes,  my  child.  He  came  in  his  big 
commanding  way  to  say  that  he  should  re- 
quire me  to  be  ready  at  a  certain  time." 

''  Yes,  and  you — what  did  you  say  ?" 

''  That  I  would  sooner " 

''Speak!  Pray  tell  me,"  cried  Mace,*pas- 
sionately;  "you  torture  me,  you  are  so 
slow." 

"  I  said  an  unkindly  thing,  my  child," 
replied  Master  Peasegood,  sadly.  "I  said 
that  I  would  rather  read  the  burial  service 
over  thee  than  wed  thee  to  such  as  he." 

"Thank  you.  Master  Peasegood!"  she 
cried,  eagerly.  "  And  you  will  keep  to  that, 
for  I  cannot  wed  this  man." 
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''  My  child,"  said  the  stout  parson,  ^*  I 
promised  friend  Gil — for  thy  sake,  not  his — 
that  I  would  be  like  a  second  father  to 
thee,  and  I  will ;  so  come  to  me  when  thou 
art  in  trouble,  and  I  will  give  thee  counsel 
and  aid." 

'^  But  I  am  in  trouble,  Master  Peasegood, 
and  want  thy  counsel  and  aid." 

'^  Here  they  are  then,  little  one,"  he  said. 
'^  Go  home  and  wait  patiently.  It  is  not 
thy  wedding-day  yet.  Who  knows  how  this 
gay  spark  stands  at  court  ?  At  any  hour  he 
may  be  recalled,  and  all  his  matrimonial 
plans  be  knocked  upon  the  head.  Fair  Mis- 
tress Anne  would  give  her  ears  to  wed  with 
him ;  and  if  she  has  set  her  mind  upon  it, 
mark  me,  she  will  likely  enough  take  steps 
to  stay  his  wedding  you.  There  is  many 
a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip,  child,  and  maybe 
this  trouble  of  thine  will  settle  itself  without 
action  on  our  part.  It  will  be  time  to  take 
stringent  steps  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  if 
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nothing  happens  before,  and  something  may. 
At  all  events  he  shall  not  wed  thee  in 
Eoehurst  church  while  I  am  parson  there. 
Hah !  who  may  these  be  ?  " 

There  were  steps  at  the  door,  and  a  sharp 
rapping,  which  the  parson  responded  to  him- 
self, to  find  confronting  him  a  stern,  semi- 
military  looking  man  in  dark  doublet,  with 
two  followers  cut  exactly  upon  his  pattern. 

^^  Master  Joseph  Peasegood,  Clerk  of  Roe- 
hurst  ?  "  said  the  stern-looking  man. 

''Yes,"  said  the  parson;  ^'  I  am  that  per- 
son,  sir." 

"  Here  is  a  paper  of  attachment  for  thy 
person,  Master  Peasegood.  Thou  wilt  with 
me  at  once  to  London." 

' *  I — go  —  to  London — attachment  -  what 
for?" 

''  I  cannot  answer  thy  question,  sir,"  was 
the  reply.  ''  I  am  only  executioner  of  this 
warrant.  I  believe  it  is  something  to  do  with 
Popish  practices.     Come,  sir,  I  have  a  car- 
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riage  waiting.  The  roads  are  bad,  and  we 
want  to  be  going.'' 

''  Popish  practices !  I,  of  all  men  in  the 
world !  But  my  people — who  will  take 
charge  of  them  ?  " 

''  A  reverend  gentleman  is  on  his  way, 
sir/'  was  the  reply. 

Master  Peasegood  read  the  document, 
bowed  his  head,  and  hastened  his  few  pre- 
parations, standing  at  last  finally  with  Mace's 
hand  clasped  in  his. 

*'  Tell  Father  Brisdone  I  commend  thee 
to  his  charge,  my  child,  and  bid  him  from  me 
take  thee  away  from  thy  father's  care  sooner 
than  let  thee  become  the  wife  of  this  man. 
Tell  him,  too,  that  I  am  puzzled  about  this 
seizure  of  my  person.  I  know  not  what  it 
means,  unless  it  be  for  consorting  with  him.'' 

''  I  know.  Master  Peasegood,"  said  Mace, 
pressing  his  great  hand.  "  You  have  an 
enemy  who  has  done  this  thing." 

''  Ay,  child,  and  who  may  that  be  ?  " 
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"  The  man  who  asked  a  service  of  thee, 
which  thou  did'st  refuse." 

'^Sir  Mark?  Yes,  thou  art  right.  Good- 
bye, my  child,  good-bye." 

Mace's  heart  sank  as  she  saw  the  stout 
figure  of  her  old  friend  go  towards  where  a 
great  lumbering,  open  vehicle  was  standing, 
and  as  it  disappeared  she  felt  that  she  had 
one  friend  the  less.  It  was,  then,  with  a 
mute  feeling  of  despair  that  she  turned  down 
the  narrow,  winding  lane  to  meet  a  little 
further  on  three  men,  who,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, seemed  to  be  the  same  she  had  so 
lately  seen  depart. 

On  a  nearer  approach,  however,  she  found 
that  it  was  their  uniform,  or  livery,  only  that 
was  the  same. 

They  looked  at  her  curiously  as  they 
passed,  and  then  a  shiver  ran  through  her  as 
the  thought  struck  home, — what  was  their 
object  there  ? 
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"Father  Brisdone!"  she  ejaculated.  ^'They 
have  been  after  him." 

A  cold  feeling  of  despair  crept  over  her 
as  she  read  in  all  this  the  power  of  the  man 
who  sought  to  make  her  his  wife.  He  was 
evidently  at  work  insidiously  removing  her 
friends,  to  replace  them  with  people  of  his 
own,  and  more  than  ever  she  felt  how  help- 
less her  position  had  become. 

With  her  heart  beating  a  slow,  heavy, 
despairing  throb,  she  passed  on  a  rising  piece 
of  ground  to  gaze  through  the  trees  at  a  por- 
tion of  the  Pool  which  lay  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  when  her  brow  contracted  strangely, 
and  her  eyes  half  closed,  as  sinister  thoughts, 
like  those  of  some  temptation,  came  upon 
her. 

She  was  to  be  alone  and  friendless  if  Father 
Brisdone  was  taken  away:  her  father  had 
literally  sold  her  to  this  man,  and  sooner 
than  he  should  take  her  in  his  arms  and  call 
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her  wife  she  felt  that  she  would  seek  for  rest 
in  the  great  Pool. 
"Pst!  pst!" 

Mace  turned  sharply,  and,  gazing  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  had  come, 
she  saw  high  up  amidst  the  bushes  on  the 
bank  the  rusty  cassock  of  him  who  had  so 
lately  been  in  her  thoughts. 

''  Dear  father!"  she  cried.    ^'  You  there?" 
''  Hist,   child,    hist !     Don't  look  in   my 
direction,  but  stoop,  pick  flowers,  and  talk 
to  me  as  you  bend  down." 

«<  Why  are  you  there,   father  ?  "    she  said 
softly,  as  she  obeyed  his  words. 

'*  It  is  the  old  story,  child.  I  am  one  of  a 
proscribed  set  of  men  now,  and  I  have  had 
warning  from  Tom  Croftly  that  there  are 
those  here  who  seek  to  make  me  a  prisoner." 
'^  Yes,  father,  I  have  seen  them." 
''  Then  I  must  take  to  hiding,  child. 
When  Gilbert  Carr's  ship  returns  he  will 
give  me  safe  passage  to  France.     Till  then 
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I  shall  make  my  home  in  the  iron-pits — the 
disused  ones  in  the  old  beechwood." 

*'  Where  I'll  bring  thee  food  and  covers, 
father,"  cried  Mace,  who  found  relief  from 
her  own  troubles  in  helping  others. 

'^  Nay,  child,  thou  wilt  be  watched  by  one 
at  the  Pool.  Tom  Croftly  will  bring  me  all 
I  want,  if  thou  givest  it  to  him.  He  is  trusty, 
and  will  bring  any  message  or  letter  with 
faith  and  care.  I  shall  be  watching  over 
thee  still,  though  I  am  in  the  old  hole  of  the 
rock.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  had 
to  hide  for  life  and  liberty.  But  hark  here, 
my  child,  I  have  said  come  not.  If  matters 
occur  that  make  it  necessary  for  thee  to  flee 
thine  home  sooner  than  wed  a  man  thou  dost 
despise,  come  to  me  in  the  forest,  and  maybe 
together  we  may  escape  to  where  I  can  find 
thee  a  home  with  a  holy  sister,  and  rest  and 
peace." 

'^  Thanks,  father,  oh,  thanks!"  cried  Mace. 
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^^  But  listen :  Master  Peasegood  has  been 
taken  away." 

"  So  soon  ?  But  I  am  not  surprised.  It 
is  because  he  refused  the  same  offer  as  I.'' 

'^  Were  you  asked,  father  ?  " 

*'  Nay,  child,  I  was  ordered ;  and  that  is 
the  real  reason  why  I  am  hunted  down. 
Hist !  steps  !     Go  on." 

Mace  involuntarily  walked  on  through  the 
wood,  bitterly  lamenting  that  she  should 
bring  indirectly  such  misery  upon  those  she 
esteemed,  when  a  slight  rustle  in  the  bushes 
made  her  turn  her  head  and  utter  a  faint 
cry,  as  she  was  tightly  clasped  in  Sir  Mark 
Leslie's  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOW  MACE  MADE  A  PROMISE. 

'^  I  DO  not  often  exact  my  lover's  fees/' 
cried  Sir  Mark,  kissing  her  passionately  in 
spite  of  her  struggles,  while  a  feeling  of 
horror  half  froze  her,  as  she  thought  that 
this  man  must  have  heard  the  conversation 
with  the  father. 

In  a  few  moments,  though,  she  had  freed 
herself,  and  stood  panting  before  him,  longing 
to  look  back,  and  straining  to  listen  to  every 
rustle  of  the  leaves  behind  her,  and  yet  not 
daring  so  to  do,  lest  it  should  draw  attention 
to  the  fugitive. 

''  How  silent  you  are,''  he  said,  laughing. 
^^  A  stranger  would  think  you  feared  me, 
and  not  that  we  were  so  soon  to  be  man  and 
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wife.     My  darling,  is  it  not  time  we  grew 
less  distant  ?  '* 

'^  Let  me  pass,  Sir  Mark!"  cried  Mace, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  did  or  said. 

^'  Pass  !  No,  little  meadow-sweet.  I  will 
walk  home  with  thee,  proud  and  delighted 
to  be  thy  champion  and  protector — the  hap- 
piest man  on  earth.'' 

He  talked  on  as  he  walked  by  her  side, 
turning  from  time  to  time  to  gaze  on  her 
white  face,  as  they  neared  the  cluster  of 
houses  near  the  Pool,  and  seeming  pleased 
that  first  one  head,  and  then  another,  should 
be  turned  to  gaze  after  them  as  they  went 
across  the  little  bridge  and  into  the  porch. 

As  soon  as  she  could  escape.  Mace  hurried 
up  to  her  own  room,  where  she  recovered  a 
little  from  the  agitation,  as  she  thought  of 
the  father,  and  that  there  was  one  place  to 
which  she  could  flee  in  the  event  of  matters 
coming  to  the  worst.  She  had  to  plan,  too, 
that  certain   necessaries   should   be   sent  to 
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Father  Brisdone,  all  of  which  relieved  her 
of  her  terrible  brooding  thoughts,  and  the 
feeling  that  she  was  forsaken.  Helping 
another,  and  that  so  old  a  friend,  was  her 
solace,  though  she  wept  bitterly  as  she 
thought  of  how  it  was  through  her  that  he 
suffered. 

One  thought,  too,  now  dominated  over 
the  others,  and  that  was,  had  Sir  Mark  heard 
her  words  ?  If  he  had,  the  father  would  be 
seized,  and  she  sat  thinking,  longing  to  send 
him  warning,  but  afraid,  for  she  knew  that, 
with  all  his  smiling  openness  of  countenance. 
Sir  Mark's  words  that  he  spoke  to  her  on 
their  way  back  were  true,  for  he  had  told 
her  that  he  was  jealous  of  her ;  that  he 
trembled  lest  some  one  should  rob  him  of  his 
great  joy,  and  that  his  men  were  compelled 
to  be  watchful;  and  often  when  she  had 
seen  a  dark  figure  near  her  window  at  night 
she  was  sure  it  was  not  from  objects  of 
gallantry — that  Janet  had  not  been  waited 
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for,  but  that  the  house  was  being  guarded  as 
if  under  military  rule. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  then  that  she 
saw  Sir  Mark's  departure  for  London  the 
next  day,  even  though  he  told  her,  as  he 
held  her  hand,  that  on  his  return  he  should 
claim  it  as  his  own. 

There  would  probably  be  a  fortnight,  in 
which  time  a  change  might  come,  as  Master 
Peasegood  had  said,  for  Sir  Mark  might 
never  be  permitted  to  return. 

The  freedom  from  his  presence,  though, 
brought  little  more  liberty,  for  that  very 
afternoon  a  quiet,  smooth-faced,  smiling  man 
in  clerical  garb  called  at  the  Pool-house, 
introducing  himself  as  the  minister  who  was 
temporarily  to  hold  the  cure  of  souls. 

Mace  shrank  from  him  with  fear  and  dis- 
trust, for  in  him  she  knew  she  was  looking 
upon  Sir  Mark's  creature,  a  spy  upon  her 
actions,  and  one  who  was  to  bind  her  fast  to 
him  with  chains  that  could  never  be  undone. 
T  2 
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She  contrived  to  carry  various  articles 
down  to  Croftly's  cottage,  but  in  doing  that 
she  found  that  she  was  watched,  some  or 
other  of  Sir  Mark's  men  loitering  about, 
apparently  enjoying  their  idleness  and  free- 
dom from  their  master's  eye  ;  while  she  soon 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  even  her  visits  to  the 
gardens  were  noted,  and  that  Janet,  her 
maid,  had  been  bought  over  to  the  other 
side. 

She  tried  one  more  passionate  appeal  to 
her  father,  but  he  would  not  hear  her ;  and 
after  this  she  felt  that  she  was  thrown  upon 
herself  to  make  some  desperate  resolve, 
either  to  flee  to  Father  Brisdone,  or  take  a 
more  terrible  step,  one  which  during  the  past 
few  days  she  had  learned  to  look  upon  almost 
without  a  slmdder. 

The  time  seemed  winged  by  magic  as  it 
glided  by,  and,  trembling  and  excited,  she 
knew  that  the  hour  had  nearly  come  for 
Sir  Mark's  return.     Twice  over  messeno^ers 
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had  arrived  from  him,  in  each  case  laden 
with  presents,  and  bearing  a  letter  full  of 
words  meant  to  be  tender,  but  which 
excited  her  disgust.  She  had  had  to  listen, 
also,  to  the  fulsome  adulation  of  Master 
Peasegood's  successor,  who,  to  her  horror, 
contrived  to  get  himself  asked  by  the  founder 
to  stay  at  the  house,  where  he  became  a  spy 
and  an  incubus  of  which  the  poor  girl  seemed 
to  be  never  rid. 

At  length  a  last  messenger  arrived,  bear- 
ing a  fresh  order  to  the  founder,  and  re- 
questing him  to  proceed  with  it  at  once,  at 
the  same  time  announcing  Sir  Mark's  arrival 
on  the  morrow. 

That  night  Mace  sat  at  her  window  de- 
bating within  herself  as  to  what  she  should 
do.  A  last  appeal  to  her  father  had  been  so 
met  that  she  felt  desperate,  and  a  hair's  pull 
one  way  or  the  other  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  draw  her  aside. 

The  question  she  asked  herself  was,  whether 
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she  should  flee  to  Father  Brisdone  now,  or 
wait  until  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  and  she 
decided  for  the  latter  course,  as,  sobbing 
bitterly,  she  told  herself  there  was  escape  for 
her  still  if  the  father  had  not  been  seized. 

The  night  was  dark  with  the  darkness  of 
autumn,  and  as  she  sat  at  the  open  window, 
with  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  she  gazed 
out  at  the  dark  Pool  and  listened  to  the 
murmur  of  the  falling  waters  as  they  plashed 
musically  amidst  the  stones  and  piles. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  despairing 
thoughts,  her  hand  dropped  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  her  eyes  dilated  as  she  gazed  before 
her  at  the  broad  green  bank  across  the  race, 
where  four  points  of  light  shone  out  diamond- 
wise  as  in  the  happy  days  of  her  young  love. 

''  Gil,"  she  cried  below  her  breath,  and 
her  heart  beat  painfully  as  she  gazed  intently 
at  the  lights,  which  faded  as  quickly  as  they 
had  appeared. 

Was  it  fancy— a  trick,  or  some  treachery? 
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There  were  no  glow-worms  now.  It  was 
long  past  the  time  when  they  shed  their  tiny 
lights,  and  the  appearance,  if  it  were  not 
fancy,  could  only  be  some  accidental  resem- 
blance which  she  had  magnified  in  her  ex- 
cited state. 

It  was  nothing,  she  said,  as  a  feeling  of 
misery  came  over  her,  and  the  tears  rose  to 
her  eyes  as  she  wondered  where  Gil  could 
be,  and  whether  he  thought  of  her  at  that 
moment,  when  there  was  a  slight  rustle  be- 
low, and  she  reached  out  of  the  window,  as 
her  name  was  uttered  in  a  low,  deep  vDice 
which  she  could  not  mistake. 

^'Mace!" 

^^Gil!" 

For  answer  a  foot  was  placed  upon  the  sill 
below.  He  sprang,  and  caught  the  mullion 
of  her  window,  drew  himself  up  and  clung 
there,  with  both  hands,  as  she  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  face  against  his 
cheek. 
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They  were  moments  of  ecstasy  mingled 
with  grief  and  pain,  as  in  her  delight  at 
Gil's  return  Mace  began  to  whisper  to  him 
of  her  terrible  position. 

'^  I  know  all,  sweet,"  he  whispered  back. 
^'  But  hush,  speak  beneath  your  breath.  You 
are  watched  at  every  turn,  and  it  was  only 
by  setting  two  of  my  men  to  lead  the  spies 
upon  a  false  scent  that  I  could  get  to  the 
window.  Oh,  my  darling,  I  could  die  now 
after  this  joyful  meeting.  I  have  not  doubted 
of  thy  love — not  much ;  but  I  did  not  know 
how  thou  mightest  be  forced." 

"  Oh  !  Gil,  Gil,  I  am  most  miserable,''  she 
moaned. 

'^  I  know  it,  sweet.  Father  Brisdone  has 
told  me  all.  But,  there,  you  will  listen  to 
me  now.  Mace,  dearest,  you  will  not  wed 
this  man  ?  " 

/^  Gil,  I  was  thinking  when  you  came  to- 
night I'd  make  the  Pool  my  wedding -bed." 
^'My  own!"  he  whispered,  as  he  longed  to 
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press  her  in  his  arms — the  arms  that  clung 
painfully  to  the  window-sill  to  keep  his  face 
on  a  level  with  hers. 

^^I  was  so  miserable  I  wished  myself 
dead." 

^'  But  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

^^Now,"  she  said,  forgetting  all  timidity 
in  her  joy,  as  she  clung  more  closely  to  him, 
'^Now  I  wish  to  live." 

^^  And  you  will  go  with  me  ?  " 

^'  What  ?  leave  my  home — my  father  ?  " 
she  said,  half  in  amaze  that  he  should  pro- 
pose such  a  thing,  and  with  all  a  woman's 
inconsistency,  though  so  few  minutes  before 
she  had  thought  of  fleeing  to  Father  Brisdone 
to  seek  a  home  abroad. 

''Yes,  when  it  is  no  longer  a  home  to 
thee,  sweet.  Give  me  the  name  of  husband. 
Mace,  my  own  old  love.  I  have  but  mo- 
ments to  say  it  to  thee.  Come  with  me  now 
from  this  window.  I  have  half  a  dozen  men 
waiting.     Four  shall  help  to  guard  you  to 
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our  hiding-place  while  two  go  to  the  old 
iron-pits  and  fetch  thence  Father  Brisdone. 
He  shall  wed  us  at  once.  Or  we  will  away 
to  my  boat  in  the  little  river  and  go  down 
to  my  ship,  where  let  even  the  King  seek 
thee  if  he  dare." 

^^Oh,  Gil— dear  Gil,  I  cannot!"  she  fal- 
tered. 

''  Quick/'  he  whispered.  '^  Hold  me  tightly, 
sweet,  for  my  arms  are  failing.  Look  here, 
Janet  shall  come  if  thou  wilt.*' 

^^  Nay,  nay,  she  is  false." 

"  Then  come  without  her,  sweet.  Come, 
and  be  my  own  wife,  and  let  us  laugh  at 
this  intruder,  who  would  rob  us  both  of  a 
happy  life." 

'^  No,  no,  no!"  she  faltered,  as  she  clung 
to  him.     ^^  I  cannot  come — 1  cannot  come." 

'^  You  do  not  trust  me,"  he  said. 

''  Oh !  hush,  hush,  Gil!  "  she  moaned.  ''  I 
do  trust  you,  and  love  you  with  all  my 
heart.     I  will  die  sooner  than  that  man  shall 
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clasp  me  as  his  wife,  but  I  cannot,  cannot 
flee  my  home  like  this." 

"Yes,  yes,  dearest,  quick,  you  must  de- 
cide," he  whispered,  as  a  faint  chirp  was 
heard. 

^' I  cannot,  Gil.  My  father — my  poor 
father,  I  cannot  leave  him." 

^'  Mace,  dearest,  you  torture  me  and  your- 
self.    You  will  come." 

'^Nay,  nay,  I  cannot." 

^^  What!  Will  you  stay  to  be  this  man's 
wife  ? '' 

*^  No  !  Sooner  death,"  she  cried.  ^^  "fie 
may  not  return." 

*'  He  is  on  his  way." 

''  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  whispered,  shuddering. 
*^  I  could  not  be  his  wife.  He  may  not 
come — a  thousand  things  may  happen.  Oh, 
Gil,  Gil,  do  not  tempt  me  to  do  wrong," 

^'Nay,  nay,  I'll  not  tempt  thee,  sweet. 
^Tis  no  temptation  to  say,  *  Be  my  wife.'  Is 
it  so  sad  a  fate  ?  " 
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^^  Gil  husband — thy  wife  or  death's!" 
she  sobbed,  as  she  passionately  kissed  his 
sunburned  face. 

^^  Then  you  will  come,  sweet !  "  he  cried. 
^^  Quick,  thy  cloak  and  hood." 

'^  Nay,  Gil,  dearest  Gil,  I  cannot  leave." 

^^Mace!" 

^^Do  not  reproach  me,"  she  said,  sadly. 
^^  Gil,  dear  Gil,  I  love  thee  with  all  my 
heart,  but  I  could  not  flee  from  here  while 
hope  remained." 

'^  And  does  it  remain  here  ?  "  he  said,  bit- 
terly. 

^^Yes,  dearest,"  she  whispered.  ^^  My 
father  may  repent ;  Sir  Mark  may  never 
return.  While  there  is  either  of  those  to 
cling  to,  I  could  not  go." 

'^  But,  if  they  were  gone,  would  you  come  ? 
Tell  me  quickly.'' 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  during  which 
the  chirp,  as  of  a  bird,  was  once  more  heard. 

'^  There  is  something  wrong,  sweet,  and  I 
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must  go  ;  but  tell  me,  were  both  those  hopes 
gone,  would  you  come  ?  " 

Again  there  was  silence,  and  then  once 
more  the  chirp  of  the  bird. 

'*  Gil,"  whispered  Mace,  with  her  lips  to 
his  ear,  ^^  I  cannot  leave  my  father  while 
there  is  hope.  If  this  fails  me,  on  the  eve 
of  my  wedding-day,  come,  and  I  will  flee 
with  thee  to  the  great  world's  end." 

'^  Seal  it,"  he  whispered.  ' 

*^Gil!" 

^'  Seal  thy  promise,  sweet,"  he  whispered. 
''  My  arms  fail  me  ;  I  cannot  draw  thee  -to 
my  breast.  Kiss  me,  sweet  wife,  for  my 
wife  thou  art." 

Her  lips  slowly  lowered  themselves  to  his, 
rested  there  for  long,  and  then  were  raised, 
as  a  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  the  young 
man's  breast. 

*^  On  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 
wedding,  then,  I  will  be  here,  to  take  thee 
away.     Father  Brisdone  shall  be  on  board 
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my  ship,  the  boat  lie  waiting,  and  there 
shall  be  good  men  and  true  to  protect  thee, 
love.     You  will  not  fail  ?" 

^^  I  will  not  fail,"  she  whispered. 

''  There  goes  one  hope,"  he  said,  as  lights 
shone  through  the  trees  on  the  track  beside 
the  Pool.     '^  Sir  Mark  has  come." 

Mace  uttered  a  faint  cry. 

'^  Nay,  love,  that  should  be  a  cry  of  joy," 
he  whispered.  '^  I  go  hence  happy,  for  the 
prize  is  mine." 

Her  arms  relaxed,  and  he  dropped  from 
the  window,  and  stole  cautiously  away ;  but 
on  every  hand  he  found  that  some  one  was 
on  the  watch,  and  that  Sir  Mark's  people, 
who  were  more  able  than  he  had  expected, 
were  at  every  turn. 

They  had  not  seen  him  come,  but  partly 
from  suspicion,  partly  because  they  half 
expected  that  the  announcement  of  Sir 
Mark's  return  upon  the  following  night 
might  be  merely  a  ruse  to  throw  them  ofE 
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their  guard,  they  were  particularly  watchful; 
and,  as  they  had  anticipated,  so  it  happened, 
for  there  was  their  leader  at  the  gate. 

A  few  blows  and  a  struggle,  and  Gil  could 
easily  have  escaped,  but  that  would  have 
interfered  with  his  plans  ;  and  hence  he  was 
doubly  cautious,  the  result  being  that  just  as 
the  horsemen  bearing  lights  reached  the 
house,  Gil  had  crept  back  and  crouched 
beneath  his  mistress's  window,  unable  to 
get  unseen  away. 

^'  Gil,"  she  whispered. 

*'  I  am  here,  sweet.  They  will  see  me 'if 
you  stay.    'Go  in,  and  close  thy  casement." 

^'  Nay,  nay,"  she  whispered,  agitatedly. 
'^  You  will  be  taken — there  will  be  blood 
shed.  Come — quick — in  here  till  they  are 
gone." 

With  a  bound  Gil  reached  the  heavy 
window-sill,  and  drew  himself  up,  got  one 
arm  over,  then  with  a  slight  struggle  he  was 
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half  in,  then  leaped  lightly  down,  and  caught 
Mace  to  his  panting  breast. 

*^Hush!  for  heaven's  sake,  hush!"  she 
whispered  as  she  clung  to  him,  ^'  you  might 
be  heard." 

^^And  if  I  were,"  he  said  fondly,  '^1 
should  have  blurred  my  darling's  fame. 
Mace,  sweet  wife,  that  I  love  thee  thou  shalt 
have  no  doubt.  Heaven  bless  thee,  child. 
Good  night." 

Before  she  could  speak  he  had  placed  one 
foot  on  the  sill  and  leaped  out  on  to  the 
grass,  coming  down  so  lightly  that  as  she 
darted  to  the  window  she  hardly  heard  his 
footfalls.  There  was  a  slight  rustle  though 
on  her  left,  which  must  have  been  he ;  and 
then  as  she  drew  back  there  was  the  sound 
of  low  voices  talking,  and  she  became  aware 
that  they  were  those  of  her  father  and  Sir 
Mark. 

She  shrank  away  from  the  window  with  a 
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shiver,  for  the  voice  of  Sir  Mark  sounded 
hateful  to  her  ;  but  fear  lest  her  lover 
should  be  heard  drew  her  back,  and  she 
stood  listening,  but  heard  no  sound  to  cause 
her  dread. 

Once  more  there  was  the  chirp  as  of  a 
bird,  and  then  came  an  answering  chirp  as 
from  off  the  water,  after  which  all  was  silent, 
and  she  closed  her  window  to  sit  down  and 
wonder  how  Gil  had  produced  those  tiny 
sparks  of  light,  and  then  she  knelt  down  and 
laid  her  cheek  against  her  bed  as  she  prayed 
with  all  her  heart  for  forgiveness  if  she  were 
wrong  in  feeling  so  joyous — so  glad  of  soul 
that  her  lover  had  returned. 

For  there  was  a  delicious  sense  of  ecstasy 
— of  freedom  from  all  pain — pervading  her. 
She  was  safe  from  Sir  Mark  and  his  machi- 
nations. He  might  take  away  Master  Pease- 
good  and  Father  Brisdone,  but  Gil  he  dared 
not  touch  ;  and  she  closed  her  eyes  and  sighed 
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content  as  she  thought  of  her  stout,  brave 
lover — so  strong,  so  manly,  and  so  true. 

Was  it  the  same  life,  she  asked  herself, 
that  she  was  living  a  few  hours  ago  ?  It 
seemed  impossible;  and  she  rose  at  length 
so  refreshed  and  calm  that  she  was  ready 
enough  to  answer  when  there  was  a  step 
on  the  stairs,  and  her  father's  voice  speaking. 

^'  Art  abed,  lass  ?"  he  cried. 

''  No,  father." 

''  Then  come  down.  Sir  Mark  would  see 
thee  and  show  thee  the  presents  he  has 
brought  from  London  town." 

Mace  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  and, 
had  it  been  the  night  before,  she  would  have 
refused  to  go.  This  night  she  felt  so  at 
peace  within  herself  that  she  was  ready 
enough,  and  went  down  to  read  in  the  eyes 
of  both  that  they  were  ignorant  of  Gil's 
return,  though  she  repented  afterwards,  and 
felt  that  she  was  playing  a  double  part,  as 
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she  listened  to  Sir  Mark's  adulation,  and  saw 
the  rich  presents  he  had  purchased  for  his 
bride. 

It  was  while  she  was  listening  to  his  words 
that  she  suddenly  recollected  the  necklace  of 
pearls  which  she  had  scattered  about  the 
room  where  they  were  seated,  and  wondered 
where  they  had  gone,  for  she  had  thought  of 
them  no  more. 

At  last,  at  a  very  late  hour  for  the  simple 
country-place,  she  was  able  to  retire,  and 
when  she  did,  and  received  her  father's 
customary  kiss,  the  words  he  uttered  weYe 
few  but  they  shot  through  her  like  a  pang. 

For  they  were  words  of  thanks  for  her  less 
reserved  demeanour  towards  Sir  Mark;  and, 
as  the  poor  girl  ascended  once  more  to  her 
room,  it  was  with  the  feeling  strong  upon 
her  that  the  second  hope  to  which  she  had 
clung  had  just  been  swept  away. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOW  TOM  CROFTLY  SPOKE  HIS  MIND, 

It  was  soon  known  in  Roehurst  that  Captain 
Culverin  had  returned  from  his  voyage,  and 
Sir  Mark  ground  his  teeth  with  rage  as  he 
heard  the  news. 

'^  The  more  need  to  get  the  matter  over/^ 
he  said  to  himself;  and  he  had  at  once  a 
long  interview  with  the  founder,  one  which 
set  him  more  at  ease,  for  it  was  decided  then 
and  there  that  the  wedding  should  be  that 
day  week,  and  Mace  was  summoned  to  hear 
her  fate. 

She  heard  it  without  a  word,  and  from 
that  day  forward  went  about  the  house  like 
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one  in  a  dream,  but  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
excitement  ever  growing  in  her  brain. 

Wedding  clothes  lay  about  her  room,  and 
presents,  but  she  hardly  glanced  at  them. 
At  one  of  her  interviews  with  Sir  Mark  she 
had  begged  that  she  might  be  left  much 
alone,  and  to  her  great  relief  this  was 
accorded  to  her,  and  she  waited  for  the 
eventful  eve. 

She  longed  to  visit  Father  Brisdone  at  his 
hiding-place  in  the  old  ironstone  pit,  but 
she  dared  not  go,  for  whenever  she  set  foot 
beyond  the  scattered  houses  she  found  either 
Sir  Mark  or  a  couple  of  his  men  following 
upon  her  track.  She  had  this  consolation, 
however,  that  Gil  was  evidently  in  commu- 
nication with  the  father,  for  he  had  promised 
to  have  him  on  board. 

At  first  she  was  all  excitement  to  know 
whether  Sir  Mark  had  heard  her  speaking 
to  him ;  but  she  felt  sure  at  last  that  this  had 
not  been  so,  and  so  she  waited. 
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Two  or  three  times  over  her  heart  was 
in  a  flutter,  for  there  were  well-known  voices 
about  the  place,  as  Gil's  men  arrived  escort- 
ing some  dozens  of  the  country-carts  char- 
tered to  bear  to  the  foundry- works  load  after 
load  of  dirty-looking  saltpetre  bags,  and 
sacks  of  pure,  pale  yellow  stone. 

These  were  dangerous  times,  for  all  were 
well-armed,  and  there  was  risk  enough  of 
encounters  between  the  sailors  and  Sir 
Mark's  men,  for  the  former  gazed  with 
jealous  eyes  at  the  position  taken  by  the 
latter  amongst  their  old  friends ;  while  the 
latter,  who  knew  of  the  treatment  of  two  of 
their  companions,  longed  for  an  open  quarrel 
and  a  fight. 

But  the  orders  were  strict  on  both  sides, 
Gil  making  Wat  Kilby  scowl  as  he  gave  the 
most  stern  commands  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  men  when  in  the  little  village;  and  so, 
day  after  day,  loads  and  loads  of  the  special 
commodities  were  landed  and  carried  away, 
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and  Gil  made  no  effort  to  see  his  love  or 
even  speak. 

Mace  asked  her  trembling  heart  whether 
Gil  would  know  which  was  the  wedding 
eve,  as  if  he  would  not  be  sure;  and  so  great 
was  her  desire  to  hear  of  the  condition  of 
Father  Brisdone  that  she  daily  made  a 
journey  to  Tom  Croftly's  cottage,  where  the 
news  she  heard  was  always  good ;  and  the 
father  sent  her  messages  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  he  was  safe. 

These  visits  seemed  to  puzzle  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sir  Mark,  who  himself  had  his 
suspicions  that  they  were  made  by  appoint- 
ment, and  that  she  here  made  rendezvous 
with  Gil ;  but  following  her  one  day,  the  most 
he  saw  was  a  small  basket  of  provisions  and 
a  little  flask  of  wine,  all  of  which  he  set 
down  to  charity,  and  walked  back  with  her 
quite  content. 

The  unloading  of  Gil's  ship  continued 
rapidly,  and  the  followers  of  Sir  Mark  heard 
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one  or  two  mysterious  communications  about 
the  strange  processions  that  sometimes  were 
seen  in  out-of-the-way  parts  at  night,  but 
their  orders  were  to  keep  close  to  the  Pool- 
house,  and  no  expeditions  were  made  to  see 
what  the  processions  meant. 

In  short,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  little 
hamlet — the  calm  that  precedes  a  storm — 
and  women  whispered  that  Mother  Good- 
hugh  had  been  foretelling  that  the  time  of 
evil  for  the  house  of  Cobbe  was  close  at 
hand. 

Sir  Mark  seemed  to  be  passing  his  time  in 
busily  superintending  the  despatch  of  the 
last  piece  thac  had  been  finished,  after  care- 
ful proof,  and  then  in  idling  about  the 
woods,  or  rowing  upon  the  Pool,  while  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding  still  went  on. 

Once  or  twice  he  occupied  himself  with 
shooting  the  wild  fowl  with  arquebus  or 
cross-bow,  but  all  the  same  his  e3^es  and  ears 
were  attent  to  every  change. 
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Now  tliat  the  news  must  have  reached  the 
Moat,  he  studiously  avoided  visiting  there, 
for  he  half-laughingly  wondered  what  Anne 
Beckley  would  say. 

Jeremiah  Cobbe  was  of  opinion  that  his 
intended  son-in-law  was  trying  to  make 
friends  with  all  the  people  about  the  place, 
so  frequent  were  his  visits  from  cot  to  cot ; 
but  this  was  not  so,  for  he  was  busy  trying 
to  learn  all  he  could  about  Gil's  whereabouts 
and  habits;  an  inquisition  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  Master  Tarpling,  the  temporary 
resident  parson ;  but  the  total  of  their  kn(5w- 
ledge  when  added  up  amounted  to  nil. 

Once  or  twice  did  the  founder  hesitate  as 
to  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  but  in  his 
business  encounters  with  Gil  he  found  him 
calm  and  stern,  and  it  struck  him  that  Mace 
had  of  late  grown  resigned;  so  he  let  matters 
drift,  fully  aware  though  he  was  that  Sir 
Mark  would  now  have  forced  him  to  keep  to 
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his  word  should  he  have  shown  any  disposi- 
tion to  draw  back. 

'^  He'll  make  her  a  good  husband,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  She  don't  fancy  it,  perhaps, 
at  first ;  but  a  father  must  be  the  best  judge 
of  what  is  for  his  child's  happiness." 

He  was  down  at  one  of  his  powder-sheds, 
busying  himself,  and  thinking  that  the  Pool- 
house  would  soon  be  no  longer  the  same, 
when  he  came  upon  Croftly,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  his  old  service,  said  what  he 
pleased. 

"  Oh,  look  here,  Tom,"  said  the  founder, 
*'  Thursday's  to  be  the  wedding  day ;  you 
ought  to  set  the  men  to  work  getting  ready 
something  in  honour  of  the  event.  It's  a 
busy  time,  but  I  shall  not  take  any  notice  if 
some  of  you  stop  to  rig  up  a  sort  of  arch." 

''  Rig  up  !  "  said  Tom  Crofty.  ''  Hadn't 
you  better  ask  some  of  the  Captain's  men  ? 
It's  more  in  their  way." 
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^*  No,  no,"  said  the  founder,  hastily. 
^'  Make  an  arch  of  green  boughs  and  flowers, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  You  know  better 
than  I  do ;  go  up  to  the  village  and  bid  the 
men  get  the  case  of  viols,  and  let  there  be 
a  dance  —  the  girls  will  be  pleased.  Tell 
the  men  they  shall  have  their  shilling  and 
plenty  of  ale;  and  you  can  get  some  powder — 
a  keg  of  coarse  black — and  the  two  little  old 
guns,  and  fire  'em  off.  You  can  have  what 
wood  you  like,  too,  for  a  bonfire  at  night. 
Do  the  thing  well,  my  lad,  and  take  a 
holiday  all  of  you.     I'll  find  the  ale." 

Tom  Croftly  took  off  his  cap,  and  wiped 
his  grimy  brow  with  a  blacker  hand,  as  he 
seated  himself  on  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
keg. 

'^  We  had  a  girt  meeting  'bout  it  in  the 
'ood  last  night,  master,"  said  Croftly;  ^'  and 
talked  it  all  over." 

"  Oh,  you  did?"  said  the  founder,  looking 
pleased.     "  Well,  and  what  did  you  settle?" 
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^*  First  and  foremost,  master,  we  sattled 
that  we'd  muffle  the  three  bells  up  in  the 
tower  o'  the  church." 

^'  Why,  it's  two  miles  away,  man,  and  the 
sound  wouldn't  hardly  be  heard  here." 

^^  And  then  we'd  toll  'em  all  day  long.'' 

'^  Toll  them  ?  "  cried  the  founder. 

^^  Ay,  master,  for  it  be  like  to  us  as  if  young 
mistress  had  been  put  in  her  grave." 

''  Nonsense,  my  lad.  She'll  come  back 
sometimes.     And  it's  a  happy  day  for  her." 

^'  Happy,  eh,  master?"  said  Croftly  roughly. 
*'  Look  here,  you  asked  for  this,  so  you  may 
as  well  have  it  slap  i'  th'  mooth.  I  talked 
to  the  boys,  and  they  talked  to  me;  and  at 

last  of  all  they  swore  as  they'd  be  d d, 

every  man  Jack  of  'em,  if  they  didn't  treat 
the  whole  thing  as  a  fun'ral,  and  that,  if  any 
of  Sir  Mark's  chaps  tried  to  get  up  an  ale 
shouting,  they'd  shove  'em  in  the  Pool." 

**  But  you  musn't  take  it  like  that,  Tom,'' 
cried  the  founder.     *^  It's  very  good  of  the 
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lads  to  take  on  so  about  losing  their  young 
mistress,  but  you  must  rejoice.  It's  to  be  a 
happy  day." 

*'  She  looks  like  it,  master/'  cried  Tom. 
<^  Why  her  face  be  terrifying.  Where  be  her 
bright  sperrits,  and  her  sparkling  eyes  ? 
Don't  you  make  a  mistake  about  it,  master. 
We  don't  take  on  about  losing  her,  none  of 
us,  and  we'd  half  bust  every  old  gun  on  the 
place  and  raise  such  a  girt  bonfire  as  would 
set  the  country  alight,  if  she  was  going 
to  wed  the  man  of  her  choice.  But  this 
gay  fly-golding  ladybird  chap  fro'  London  ! 
Ah,  master,  you  be  doing  wrong,  and  that 
be  what  we  all  say." 

"^  You,  Tom  Croftly,''  roared  the  founder, 
angrily,  as  he  writhed  beneath  the  lash  of 
his  man's  words,  ^'  how  dare  you  speak  to 
me  like  that  ?  " 

*'  Cause  it  be  right,"  said  Croftly,  stoutly. 
^^  Haven't  she  and  the  captain  been  like  two 
lovers  ever  since  they  was   little   children, 
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and  sent  my  heart  in  my  mouth  to  see  'em 
playing  so  nigh  the  edge  of  the  race  ?  " 

*^  I  will  not  listen  to  such  insolence," 
cried  the  founder.  "  You,  Tom  Croftly, 
come  for  your  wage  on  Saturday  night,  and 
give  up  the  cottage  the  week  after." 

^^  And  maybe  you'll  put  William  Goodley 
in  my  place,  eh  ?  "  said  the  foreman. 

^^  Maybe  I  shall,"  cried  the  founder. 
'^  You  ungrateful  rascal !  " 

*'  Nay,"  said  the  foreman,  '*  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself,  mas'.  Bill  Goodley  would 
not  step  into  my  shoes,  nor  another  man  in 
the  place.  And,  just  to  show  as  I  beant 
ungrateful  as  you  say,  I'll  stop  on." 

''  Stop  on  !  "  roared  the  founder. 

^^  Ay,  stop  on.  Haven't  you  just  took 
another  good  order  ?  Haven't  you  got  all  that 
'ood  ready  for  the  colliers ;  and  haven't  you 
just  got  in  a  shipload  of  sulphur  and  Chinese 
salt?  Lookye  here,  mas',  you  don't  know, 
I  s'pose,  that  if  1  left  here  every  man  and 
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boy  would  go  as  well.  No,  master,  we  beant 
ungrateful,  none  of  us ;  but  we  don't  like  to 
see  our  young  mistress  sold,  and  liim  as 
should  have  had  her  thrown  over." 

^^  And  pray  who  is  that?"  cried  the 
founder. 

^*  Captain  Culverin,  mas';  that  be  the 
man  she  meant  to  have." 

"  A  wild  adventurer — a  man  who  murdered 
that  wretch  Churr." 

"  Nay,  master,  there  beant  a  man  of  us 
here  who  thinks  that  he  did,"  said  the 
workman,  sturdily ;  ''  and  if  Captain  GTil 
was  here  you  wouldn't  say  it  to  he." 

*^  I  am  here,  Tom  Croftly,"  said  Gil, 
stepping  into  the  big  powder-shed,  ^^  and  I 
thank  you  and  your  fellows  for  your  good 
opinion.  But  take  no  notice  of  this.  Master 
Cobbe  here  does  not  believe  what  he  said." 

'*  But  I  do,"  cried  the  founder,  furiously. 

*'  Tom  Croftly,"  said  Gil,  quietly,  but 
with  a  flush  in  his  cheek,  ^'  go,  and  leave  me 
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with  Master   Cobbe   here.      I   want  to  talk 
with  him." 

*^  All  right,  captain!"  said  the  workman. 
"  Bah!"  he  added  to  himself,  ^' if  he  be'd 
the  lad  I  thought  him,  he'd  make  no  more 
ado  but  upset  the  whole  of  this  London 
trade,  and  carry  young  mistress  off.  I 
would." 

*^  Now,  Gil  Carr,"  cried  the  founder,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone.  ^'  WeVe  done  our 
business.  You've  delivered  all  your  cargo 
that  I  want,  and  you've  been  paid  your 
money.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  more  decent 
if  you  had  kept  away  ?  " 

'^  Perhaps  so.  Master  Cobbe  ;  but  there  are 
times  when  a  man  feels  that  he  must  speak. 
But,  first  of  all,  why  do  you  rake  up  that 
wretched  story  about  Abel  Churr  ?  " 

*^  Because  I  believe  it,"  cried  the  founder, 
angrily. 

'^  Nay,  you  do  not.  You  know  I  am 
innocent,  or  I   should  not  dare  to  come  to 
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you  now,  and  ask  you  by  all  you  hold  dear 
to  give  up  this  wretched  business." 

^'  What  wretched  business  ? "  cried  the 
founder. 

'^  I  mean  this  proposed  marriage.  Listen 
to  me,  Master  Cobbe.  You  have  known  me 
from  a  boy.  I  have  been  wayward  and 
rough,  perhaps,  but  fairly  honest,  for  my 
love  for  Mace  has  kept  me  a  better  man 
than  I  should  have  been." 

''  What  does  all  this  mean,  Gil  Carr  ?  " 

''  It  means,  sir,  that  I  make  my  last 
appeal  to  you  before  it  is  too  late.  I  loVe 
Mace  dearly.  Give  up  this  wedding  and 
wait  a  year — two  years— any  time  you  will, 
till  you  are  satisfied  I  am  innocent  of  the 
death  of  Abel  Churr,  and  then  give  me  your 
consent.  Don't  condemn  us  both  to  a  life 
of  wretchedness  and  pain." 

Gil  had  made  his  appeal  at  the  wrong 
time.     No   matter   when   he   had   come,  he 

VOL.  II.  X 
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would  have  met  with  a  stern  refusal ;  but 
now,  when  the  founder  was  irritated  beyond 
measure  to  find  the  echo  of  his  own  feelings 
in  the  breast  of  his  very  workmen,  who, 
with  true  British  sturdiness,  refused  to  a 
man  to  take  part  in  what  they  looked  upon 
as  the  selling  of  his  child,  he  was  unable  to 
contain  himself,  and  the  pent-up  anger  came 
pouring  forth. 

^^  Go!''  he  cried,  white  with  rage,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  entry.  '^  Go,  ere  I'm  mad 
enough  to  strike.  Thou  hast  come  now  to 
try  and  breed  fresh  dissension — to  try  and 
raise  my  poor,  foolish  child  in  rebellion 
against  me.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood,  but, 
look  you,  your  presence  near  my  house  from 
now  till  when  this  wedding  has  taken  place 
will  be  the  signal  for  my  people,  or  those  of 
Sir  Mark,  to  use  force." 

'*  But  you  will  not  let  the  wedding  take 
place.  Master  Cobbe  ?  For  all  our  sakes, 
pause  in  time." 
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^^  In  time  !  "  cried  the  founder ;  ^^  what  do 
you  mean  ?     There,  no  more.'' 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  hurried  out  of 
the  powder  shed,  and  past  two  or  three  more, 
to  enter  at  last  one  of  the  stone  buildings, 
where  the  casting  was  carried  on;  but  Gil 
stuck  to  his  heels,  following  him  closely 
without  noticing  Sir  Mark,  who,  on  catching 
sight  of  him,  raised  a  finger  as  a  signal  to 
one  of  his  men. 

^^  You  will  not  sell  poor  Mace  like  this," 
cried  Gil,  as  the  founder  turned  upon  him  as 
if  at  bay.  ''  Master  Cobbe,  for  both  'our 
sakes,  pause  while  there  is  yet  time." 

''  Out  upon  thee,  Gil  Carr ;  thou  mad- 
denest  me !  "  cried  the  founder.  ^^  Yet  time  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  speaking  to  me  like 
this?     Am  I  not  my  own  master?" 

^'  Yes,"  replied  Gil,  humbly;  "and  this  is 
why  I  appeal." 

<'  Why  you  rebel  against  me,  you  should 
say,"  cried  the  founder,  passionately.  ^'  What 
X  2 
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am  I  to  understand  that  you  mean  by  '  yet 
time  '  ?  " 

"  I  mean  before  it  is  too  late,"  said  Gil, 
speaking  humbly  and  imploringly  as  he 
forced  himself  into  making  this  last  appeal, 
before  venturing  on  an  act  that  was  repug- 
nant to  him,  and  which  on  calmer  consider- 
ation he  would  have  avoided  for  Mace's 
sake. 

^^Gil  Carr!"  cried  the  founder,  furiously, 
"  go  thy  way,  and  let  me  go  mine.  I  will 
not  be  dictated  to  by  the  man  who  has  come 
like  a  blight  upon  my  threshold.  Like  a 
treacherous  adder,  thou  hast  stung  the  hand 
that  warmed  thee  back  to  life.  Coward — 
villain — thou  could'st  do  nothing  better  than 
set  thy  snares  to  trap  my  weak  child.  Now 
go,  or '' 

He  raised  his  hand  and  dropped  it  again. 

^^For  heaven's  sake,  listen  to  me!"  cried 
Gil,  excitedly.  ''  Master  Cobbe,  I  would  be 
an   honourable   gentleman   for    my   father's 
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sake,  to  thee  and  thine,  but  you  drive  me  to 
despair." 

In  his  eagerness  he  caught  the  founder  by 
the  arm,  but  the  latter  turned  upon  him 
furiously,  mad  as  he  was  with  rage  against 
himself  as  much  as  with  the  suppliant,  whom 
he  struck  heavily  across  the  face,  and  then 
strode  away. 

Gil  staggered  back  as  much  from  surprise 
as  from  the  weight  of  the  blow,  and  the 
blood  in  a  hot  flush  of  passion  suffused  his 
face. 

'^  For  thy  sake,  darling,"  he  said,  calming 
down,  ''  for  thy  sake.  There,  Master  Cobbe, 
I  have  done  my  duty  as  a  man ;  if  blood  be 
shed  in  what  follows,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it ; 
for  'fore  God  I  swear,  that  if  I  fail  in  one 
way,  I'd  kill  my  darling  at  the  altar  before 
she  should  become  that  fellow's  wife." 

^^Captain— quick— this  way.  Captain!" 
cried  a  voice  in  a  hasty  whisper. 

^' What  is  it,  Croftly?" 
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*'  This  way,  skipper.  Here  in  at  this 
furnace- mouth ;  it  is  open  behind.  Follow 
me." 

^'  What  for,  man?''  cried  Gil,  sternly,  as 
he  saw  the  grimy  face  of  Croftly  at  the 
opening  to  one  of  the  great  brick  smelting- 
furnaces  now  void  and  cold. 

*^  Sir  Mark,  with  a  dozen  men  be  sur- 
sounding  the  place." 

Gil's  hand  flew  to  his  sword,  but  he  let  it 
fall. 

**  Nay,"  he  said,  '^  we  must  have  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  here.  We'll  try  that 
first,  and  if  it  fails — the  sword." 

Entering  the  furnace,  then,  Croftly  helped 
him  into  a  black  passage  beyond,  which  let 
them  pass  between  two  vast  stacks  of  char- 
coal to  the  rough  track  into  the  forest,  which 
Gil  reached  unseen,  while  Sir  Mark,  with  a 
dozen  men,  searched  the  powder-sheds  and 
furnaces  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOW  MOTHER  GOODHUGH  WENT  TO  WORK. 

'^Thou  wicked  old  hag,"  cried  Anne  Beckley, 
angrily,  as  she  stood  in  Mother  Goodhugh's 
cottage.  ^^Here  have  I,  against  my  better 
sense,  trusted  to  thee,  and  laid  bare 'the 
secrets  of  my  heart,  and  for  what  ?  " 

Mother  Goodhugh  smiled  maliciously. 

^^  To  make  thee  rich  with  gold  pieces 
while  thou  hast  done  naught  but  mock  at 
me  and  laugh.'' 

^^  Nay,  sweet  Mistress,"  said  the  old 
woman,  *^I  smiled  not  at  thee.  I  thought 
of  what  had  passed." 

'*  And  what  had  passed  ?  " 
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^'  Thou  hast  not  known  thine  own  heart, 
and  one  day  it  has  been  set  on  Captain 
Culverin,  and  another  day  on  the  gay  young 
knight  of  London." 

Anne  gav^e  her  foot  an  impatient  stamp. 

''  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  " 

'^Naught,  sweet  Mistress,  with  the  beau- 
tiful eyes  and  lips.  Ah,  would  I  were  a 
man  and  young,"  said  the  wily  old  flatterer. 
^*  But  it  be  much  to  spells.  The  spirits  will 
not  be  mocked  at.  Thou  comest  to  me  and 
sayest,  ^  Mix  me  powerful  philtres  that  shall 
win  Sir  Mark's  love,  and,  when  thou  dost 
administer  it  according  to  the  form  I  gave, 
thy  thoughts  be  all  the  while  on  Culverin 
Carr.  How  canst  blame  me  if  they  do  not 
act!'^ 

Anne  stamped  on  the  floor  again. 

'^  I  don't  care,"  she  cried.  ^^  What  did  you 
promise  me  ?  Was  it  not  that  I  could  win 
the  love  of  either." 

''Ay,^^  said   Mother  Goodhugh;  ^^  and  I 
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worked  hard ;  but  Mistress  Mace  Cobbe 
worked  hard  too,  and  had  better  luck." 

^'  Don't  mention  her  wretched  name." 

''  But  I  must,  sweet  child.  How  her 
beautiful  eyes  fire  up  and  sparkle ! "  she 
said,  as  if  to  herself.  '^  She  be  a  white  witch, 
and  weaves  powerful  spells  with  her  father's 
wealth.  For  his  money  helps  her  to  buy 
costly  things  my  pittance  will  not  touch." 

^^I  have  given  thee  crowns  and  pounds," 
cried  Anne. 

^^All  spent  on  thee  and  thy  philtres,'' 
returned  Mother  Goodhugh.  ^^  Then  Abel 
Churr  has  been  taken  away  through  the 
tricks  of  that  white  witch  Mace,  who  has 
forced  Culverin  Carr  to  slay  him,  that  I 
might  not  battle  against  her.  Ah,  fair  Mis- 
tress Anne,  she  be  a  potent  witch." 

''  Then  she  shall  be  burned,"  cried  Anne 
Beckley,  savagely.  '^  I  have  but  to  swear 
against  her  before  my  father,  the  justice,  of 
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her  goings  on,  and  she  would  be  seized  and 
pinioned  and  tortured.'' 

''  And  serve  her  duly,"  cried  the  old 
woman,  with  malicious  glee. 

^'Even  as  I  could  have  thee  seized,  Mother 
Goodhugh,"  cried  Anne,  ^^  if  I  so  willed." 

*'  Nay,  but  thou  would'st  not  be  so  cruel 
to  one  who  has  served  thee  so  well." 

*^ Served  me  so  well?"  cried  Anne,  fiercely. 
''  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

'^  Tried  to  win  thee  lovers,''  said  Mother 
Goodhugh,  whining. 

''  Ay,  and  Gilbert  Carr  treats  me  with 
scorn,  and  Sir  Mark  marries  that  thing — 
that  creature.  Mace  Cobbe." 

*^Nay,"  cried  the  old  woman,  ^^it  be  not 

60." 

*^  But  it  is  so,"  cried  Anne,  '^  and  I  am 
scorned  by  both.  I  heard  Sir  Mark  talking 
the  wedding  over  with  Master  Peasegood, 
and  it  will  be  at  the  Pool." 
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^*Both  scorned  thee!"  cried  Mother  Good- 
hugh,  raising  her  hands ;  '^  and  thou  so 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  I'll  warrant  me  so 
sweet  to  the  touch.  She  be  a  powerful  witch 
indeed." 

'^  Then  I'll  denounce  her  for  one  !  "  cried 
Anne,  passionately ;    and   the   old  woman's 
face   lit  up  with   glee,   but  became  serious 
directly  after,  as  she  grew  thoughtful. 
^'  Nay,  child,  it  would  be  in  vain." 
^'  But  this  marriage  shall  not  be." 
<^  Why  not  wed  Captain  Culverin  ?  " 
'^  Hideous  old  fool,  I  tell  thee  he  scorns 
me !  "    cried  the  passionate  woman.      '^  He 
loves  that  wretched  creature.     I'll  denounce 
her,  that  I  will.     I'd  like  to  see  her  burn." 

"  She  deserves  it,  too,  child ;  but  it  would 
be   in   vain.     Sir   Mark   and   his   men   and 
Culverin    Carr   and  his  men  would  defend 
her.     She  has  witched  them  to  her  side." 
''  But  the  wedding  must  not  be." 
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*^Nay,  it  shall  not,  then,"  cried  the  old 
woman. 

Anne  Beckley  walked  up  and  down  the 
little  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  with 
an  ugly  look  disfiguring  her  handsome, 
weak  face,  she  stopped  short  before  the  old 
woman. 

'*Dost  know  how  they  served  the  old 
woman  over  at  Morbledon  ?  "  she  said,  with 
a  malicious  smile. 

'^  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Mother  Goodhugh, 
hastily  ;   ^''  I  heard." 

''They  tied  her  neck  and  heels,  and  threw 
her  into  the  pond  to  see  if  she  would  swim." 

''  Yes,  yes;  the  idiots  and  fools." 

"  They  nearly  drowned  her.  Eh  ?  Does 
that  touch  thee.  Mother  Goodhugh?"  said 
Mistress  Anne,  maliciously,  as  she  saw  the 
old  woman  fall  a-trembling. 

''  Yes,  yes,  yes.     It  was  very  cruel." 

''  And  then  she  was  committed  to  prison 
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on  my  father's  warrant,  and  perchance  she 
will  be  burned  at  the  stake/' 

'^Nay,  nay,  it  be  too  horrible,"  said  the 
old  woman,  whose  face  was  now  blanched 
with  terror. 

^^It  is  only  what  they'd  do  to  thee,  Mother 
Goodhugh,  if  I  denounced  thee  for  witches' 
practices." 

*'  Then  I'd  denounce  thee,  too !"  cried  the 
old  woman,  turning  upon  her  like  the  tram- 
pled worm. 

^'  And,  if  you  did,  who  would  believe  thee, 
thou  wrinkled,  ugly,  spiteful  crone,  who 
goest  cursing  through  the  village,  and  evil- 
eyeing  all  around  ?  Denounce  me  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  "  cried  the  girl,  throwing  back  her  head 
as  her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  looked  really 
handsome  ;  ^^  Do  I  look  like  a  w^itch  ? '' 

^^No,  no,  no,  dearie,  you  are  lovely  as 
woman  can  be,"  cried  the  old  crone. 

''  Then  I'll  get  thee  burned  for  deceiving 
me !  "  cried  Anne. 
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^'  Nay,  child,  nay,"  cried  the  old  woman, 
piteously ;   ^^  thou  would'st  not  be  so  cruel." 

**  I  can,  and  I  will,"  cried  the  girl,  stamp- 
ing her  foot.  ^'  I  have  been  a  fool  to  listen 
to  thee,  and  thou  hast  taken  advantage  of 
me  to  get  my  money,  and  laughed  at  my 
weakness  because  I  was  sick  with  love ;  but 
I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  be  unable  to  get 
revenge.  Mother  Goodhugh,  I'd  come  to 
see  thee  burnt." 

*^  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  old  woman,  grovel- 
ling on  the  floor  before  her;  '^  don't  talk  so, 
dearie,  it  be  too  horrible." 

'*  A  great  stake  and  a  chain,  and  faggots 
piled  round  thee,  and  the  fire  blazing,  and 
Mother  Goodhugh  roasting.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  it 
would  be  a  gay  revenge  on  an  old  witch." 

''  Nay,  child,  nay,  but  I  be  not  a  witch," 
cried  the  old  woman,  who  seemed  palsied 
with  dread. 

*^  Then  why  did'st  profess  to  me  that  thou 
wast  ?  "  cried  Anne,  striking  her  again  and 
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again,  the  old  woman  only  cowering  down 
as  she  received  the  blows,  and  piteously  beg- 
ging her  tormentor  not  to  denounce  her. 
'^  Thou  deceived'st  me  scores  of  times,  and 
I,  fool  that  I  was,  listened,  and  was  befooled 
more  and  more.  Now,  hark  ye.  Mother 
Goodhugh,  I  have  thee  tight.  Thou  can'st 
not  win  their  love  for  me,  but  thou  can'st 
get  me  revenge.  Look  here :  stop  that  wed- 
ding." 

^*  I  will,  child;  I  will,  dearie." 

^'  You  shall  I  "  cried  Anne.  '^  Mind  this : 
I  warn  you.  If  that  wedding  takes  place, 
and  Mace  Cobbe  becomes  Dame  Leslie " 

'^  Yes,  yes,  yes !  "  cried  the  old  woman. 

'^ril  denounce  thee  as  a  witch,  and  laugh 
to  scorn  any  accusations  or  railings  against 
me ;  and  I'll  come  and  spit  at  thee  as  thou 
burnest  at  the  stake." 

"  Oh ! "  half  shrieked  the  old  woman, 
tearing  at  her  bosom  as  she  heard  the  other's 
words,  and  felt  their  power.     Then,  recover- 
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ing  herself,   she   began  to  fawn   upon   her 
visitor. 

"  Have  no  fear,  dearie.  The  wedding 
shall  not  be.  I  can  stay  it — I  can  stay  it. 
I  have  but  to  lift  up  my  hand,  and  it  is 
done." 

"  I  believe  thee  not !  "  cried  Anne,"  but  I 
warn  thee.  If  that  wedding  takes  place, 
pray  to  all  thy  familiars  to  save  thee,  or  flee 
from  here,  for  if  not  I'll  have  thee  dragged 
to  the  stake  and  burned.  Thou  knowest 
that  I  can,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  to  go. 
.    "Yes,  child — yes,  dearie." 

"  Then  remember !  " 

Anne  went  out  of  the  cottage  as  she  said 
the  last  words,  and,  as  Mother  Goodhugh 
thought  of  the  atrocities  that  had  been  com- 
mitted against  weak  old  women  who  had 
professed  some  occult  art,  she  shivered,  and 
in  imagination  saw  the  flames  rising  round 
her  withered  limbs. 

'*  She  could  do  it,  she  could  do  it,"  she 
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cried  piteously,  ^*  But  I'll  stop  it:  I'll  stop 
it.  The  house  is  cursed,  and  the  wedding 
shall  not  be  ;  for  I  can  stop  it,  and  I  will." 

Left  alone  to  her  thoughts,  Mother  Good- 
hugh  began  to  suffer  from  a  fit  of  terror, 
which  completely  gained  the  mastery  over 
her,  as  she  recalled  all  that  she  knew  about 
the  terrible  sentences  passed  upon  reputed 
witches.  There  was  something  fascinating 
in  being  able  to  gain  the  fear  of  the  common 
people,  and  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  kind  of 
prophetess ;  but  she  avowed  now  that  the 
price  paid  was  very  dear.  She  had  won 
many  triumphs,  and  been  looked  up  to  as  a 
wise  woman,  but  if  she  were  denounced  as  a 
witch,  those  who  had  feared  and  paid  her  for 
her  utterances  would  turn  upon  her,  for  she 
was  ready  to  own  how  seldom  her  prophetic 
promises  had  come  true. 

One  in  a  hundred,  however,  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  her  character ;  and  whom 
there  were  failures  there  were  always  some 
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side  utterances  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
to  soften  defeat  or  turn  the  matter  to  her 
advantage.  And  so  for  years  she  had 
managed  to  keep  up  the  character  of  a  wise 
woman,  and  amass  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  the  rustic  people's  savings,  for  there  was 
always  something  upon  which  she  could  be 
consulted,  and,  in  spite  of  her  fears,  she  sat 
hugging  herself  upon  her  success  as  she 
thought  of  this. 

''  What  be  I  to  do  ?  "  she  muttered ;  '*  and 
how  be  I  to  go  to  Cobbe's  house  ?  If  I  go 
I  shall  be  sent  away.  Why  be  not  Abel 
Churr  here  to  help  me  ?  " 

In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  fight  back  her 
dread,  the  recollections  of  the  death  scenes 
she  had  heard  described  made  her  tremble, 
and,  when  a  hasty  step  was  heard  outside, 
she  rose  with  a  cry  of  horror,  and  darted 
towards  the  inner  chamber,  but  paused  on 
the  threshold,  as  she  heard  a  woman's  voice 
repeat  her  name. 
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"  Mother  Goodhugh,  Mother  Goodhugh !  '* 

^' Yes;  who  be  it?"  she  said,  and,  totter- 
ing to  the  door,  she  opened  the  latch  with 
trembling  hand  to  as  it  were  admit  a  ray  of 
light  to  her  breast,  for  the  visitor  brought 
hope. 

It  was  Janet. 

'^  Well,  child,"  she  said,  ^^  and  why  have 
you  come  ?  " 

*' Don't  ask  me  yet,  mother,"  whispered 
the  girl,  hurrying  in,  and  helping  to  close 
the  door.  ''  If  Mas'  Cobbe  knew  I  be 
come  here  he  would  half  kill  me."  ^ 

''  Of  course,  of  course,  child !  It  be  very 
wrong  to  come  and  visit  poor  Mother  Good- 
hugh. Aren't  you  afraid  I  should  curse  you, 
child?" 

'^  Oh  no,  mother!"  cried  the  girl,  who, 
now  that  she  was  inside,  recovered  herself. 
*'  I  want  you  to  bless  me." 

^^Ah,  child,  and  how?" 

^^Oh,   mother,"  giggled   the   girl,    ''you 
y2 
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know.  How  do  young  women  want  to  be 
blest?'' 

'^  With  a  husband,  eh,  dearie?"  said  the 
old  woman  with  a  cunning  leer,  as  she 
scanned  Janet's  pretty,  weak  face,  and 
thought  about  how  her  good  fortune  had 
played  into  her  hands  by  sending  her  a  tool 
with  which,  if  she  were  skilful,  she  could 
work  her  ends. 

^^But  thou  should'st  not  make  me  say  it 
out  loud,  mother,"  said  Janet,  with  another 
giggle;  ^^but,  when  there  be  so  much  courting 
and  love-making  up  at  home,  how  can  a  girl 
help  thinking  about  such  things  ?  " 

^^  Ay,  truly,  dear,  how  indeed!  But  why 
should  not  so  bonnie  a  maiden  win  a  hus- 
band, I  should  like  to  know." 

^'What,  as  Mistress  Mace?"  said  Janet, 
pouting. 

^^Nay,  as  Mistress  Janet,"  said  the  old 
woman,  chuckling.  ^^Well,  well,  and  who 
is  it  to  be,  and  what  can  I  tell  thee  ?  " 
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'^  I  want — I  want  to  know- 


^^  Ay,  ay,  speak  out,  dearie." 

^'  I  want  to  know,"  faltered  Janet,  glancing 
at  the  door  of  the  inner  room  and  then  at 
that  of  the  entrance,  ''  I  want  to  know — Oh, 
I  daren't  ask  it,"  she  said,  turning  red  and 
pale  by  turns. 

^^Thou  would'st  know  the  name  of  thy 
husband." 

^'  Ay,  how  could  you  tell  that  ?  "  cried  the 
simple  girl." 

^'  Such  things  be  as  plain  to  me  as  if  they 
were  written  in  a  book.  Sit  down  there," 
she  cried,  pointing  to  a  stool  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

Janet  hesitated,  but  the  old  woman  took 
up  her  crutch-handled  stick  and  struck  the 
floor  imperiously,  with  the  result  that  the 
girl  took  the  seat,  and  Mother  Goodhugh 
drew  a  rough  circle  round  her  as  she  stood 
behind  the  stool. 
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'^  I  want  to  go  back  now ;  I  must  go  back 
now,"  said  the  girl,  with  trembling  voice. 

'^  Thou  canst  not  go  now  until  the  spell  is 
off,''  whispered  Mother  Goodhugh,  as  she 
thrust  her  hand  into  a  capacious  pocket  and 
took  out  a  ball  of  glass,  lined  inside  with 
some  white  metal,  which  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  convex  mirror. 

*' Shall  I  see  anything  very  dreadful,  and 
will  it  pook  me  ?  "  faltered  the  girl. 

'^  I  hope  not,  but  I  cannot  promise,"  said 
Mother  Goodhugh.  ^^  Sit  quite  still,  and  if 
anything  dreadful  comes  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  thou  be  not  hurt  much." 

Janet's  heart  throbbed  as  she  saw  the  old 
woman  come  before  her  and  go  down  upon 
her  knees,  her  face  convulsed,  and  lips  moving 
rapidly ;  then,  holding  the  glass  in  both 
hands,  her  brow  puckered  as  she  gazed 
straight  into  it. 

''  What  be  this  I  see?''  she  cried  in  a  hoarse 
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voice;  ^'a  dark,  tall,  sun-browned  man  with 
pointed  beard,  half  soldier,  half  sailor,  who 
looks  upon  thee  with  eyes  full  of  scorn." 

'^ Has  he  dark  grey  eyes,  mother?"  whis- 
pered Janet,  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

"Aye,  child,  and  a  dashing,  roving  look." 

"It  be  Culverin  Carr,"  muttered  the  girl, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  throbbing  heart. 

"  And  now  I  see  an  old  rough,  grey  man, 
big,  and  harsh,  and  stark,  who  would  wed 
thee,  but  I  know  him  not,  for  he  keeps  his 
head  away." 

"  Mas'  Wat  Kilby !  "  muttered  Janet,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  And  now  I  see  another,  who  is  at  thy 
feet,  child;  a  handsome  man  in  silk  and 
velvet,  who  looks  prayerfully  in  thy  face, 
and  asks  thee  to  let  him  love  thee." 

"  Tell  me  more  of  him ! "  cried  Janet, 
eagerly. 

"  I  can  see  but  little  more,  child,  only  that 
he  has  white  hands  with  rings  upon  them. 
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and  a  sword  is  hanging  to  his  belt.  He  looks 
a  handsome  and  a  courtly  youth,  such  as  we 
have  not  in  these  parts  here." 

'^  'Tis  SirMark,"  said  Janet  to  herself. 

*^He  looks  love  to  thee,  but  a  woman  of 
thy  size  and  shape  steps  in  between  thee,  and 
tears  him  away." 

'^  What  be  she  like  ?  "  cried  Janet. 

^'I  cannot  see,  child,  for  her  head  be  turned 
away,  but  surely  it  be  thee,  from  the  turn  of 
the  head.  How  be  this  ?  Thou  fightest 
against  thyself." 

'^Nay,  'tis  Mistress  Mace  Cobbe.  Let  me 
look." 

'^  Thou  art  right ;  it  be  thy  young  mistress; 
and  see,  the  gallant  tries  to  reach  thee,  and 
her  hand  be  raised  to  strike,  and  —  How 
strange !  " 

^' What  be  it,  mother?" 

'^  The  glass  has  grown  dim,  as  if  a  black 
shadow  had  passed  over  it,  and  I  can  see  no 
more.     Try  thouj  my  child." 
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^*  Nay,  nay,  I  dare  not ;  it  be  too  terrify- 
ing !  "  cried  Janet,  thrusting  back  the  crystal. 

^^'Tis  better  not,"  said  the  old  woman. 
'^  It  be  dangerous  at  times.  There,  child,  I 
can  tell  thee  no  more  to-day." 

^'But  tell  me,  mother,  what  can  I  do  ? 
Pray  give  me  your  help." 

"  Help,  child  !     How  can  I  help  thee  ?  " 

^^  It  be  all  so  true,"  whispered  Janet.  ^'  He 
loves  me,  and  she  has  come  between  us,  and 
I  hate  her.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

'^  Does  she  love  him  ?  " 

^^  I  think  so.     I  don't  know." 

''  What  could  I  do  to  help  her  ?  "  muttered 
Mother  Goodhugh,  as  if  communing  with 
herself,  but  loud  enough  for  the  silly  girl  to 
hear.  '^  I  could  give  her  a  philtre  that 
would  turn  her  own  love  for  this  gallant  to 
hate,  and  so  comfort  her  poor  suffering  heart. 
See,  child,"  she  said  aloud,  ''  I  will  give  thee 
a  potion  that  thou  shalt  take  a  little  at  a 
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time  in  every  meal ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  thou  shalt  feel  so  strong  a  hatred  of 
this  lover  of  thine  that  thou  shalt  feel  perfect 
rest.     Will  that  do  ?  " 

^'  No,  no  !  "  cried  Janet ;  ^^  I  don't  want  to 
— Yes,  yes ! "  she  cried,  as  an  idea  seemed 
to  flash  across  her  brain,  and  Mother  Grood- 
hugh's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  saw  how  well 
her  plans  would  be  carried  out  by  the  foolish 
girl  who,  she  felt  sure,  would  administer  the 
drops  to  Mace  in  place  of  to  herself ;  and, 
going  into  the  inner  room,  she  remained 
away  for  some  few  minutes  before  returning 
to  Janet,  and,  pressing  a  little  bottle  in  her 
hand, — 

^^Take  that,  child,  but  let  no  soul  know 
whence  thou  hadst  it." 

*^  Trust  me  for  that,  mother,"  cried  Janet, 
joyously.     ^^  What  shall  I  pay  you  ?  " 

''  Pay  me,  child! "  cried  the  old  woman. 
''Nothing,    dearie;    I   am  no   old  money- 
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getting  witch,  but  a  simple,  decent  woman, 
who  does  these  things  for  love.  There, 
dearie,  give  me  a  bonny  kiss  of  those  red 
lips,  and  go  thy  way ;  Mother  Goodhugh 
will  help  thee  again  if  thou  should'st  come." 
^^  But  mother,"  said  Janet,  glancing  back 
at  the  door. 

^^Yes,  child,  yes?" 
*^  Will  this  act  quickly  and  soon  ?  " 
^^Yes,  child;  why?" 

Janet  reddened  and  hesitated,  while  the 
old  woman's  eyes  seemed  to  search  her 
through  and  through.  • 

'^  Speak  to  me  at  once,  child.  But  just 
as  thou  wilt,  I  can  read  thy  thoughts,  I 
know,"  and  she  laughed  maliciously. 

^^  Oh,  mother !  "  cried  Janet,  bursting  into 
tears. 

*'I  think  thou  hast  been  very  wicked, 
Janet." 

'*  Nay,  mother,  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  tried 
so  hard  to  be  good." 
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^^  My  duty  should  be  to  tell  Mas'  Jeremiah 
Cobbe." 

''  Nay,  nay,  mother,  he'd  drive  me  hence, 
and  Mas'  Peasegood  would  make  me  stand 
out  before  all  the  people  in  the  church. 
Nay,  good  mother,  give  me  something,  pray. 
Sir  Mark's  stout  followers  be  rude  wicked  men. 
And  Mas'  Wat  Kilby,  too,"  she  sobbed. 

^^I've  given  thee  that  which  will  help 
thee — I  can  do  no  more,"  said  Mother  Good- 
hugh,  sternly. 

''Now  thou'rt  angered  with  me,  mother," 
pouted  the  girl.  ''  I  wish  I  had  not  come 
and  told  thee,  that  I  do." 

"  Tchah !  she  says,  told  m^,"  laughed  the 
old  woman,  ''when  I  knew  as  well  as  all 
the  world  will  soon  know,  Janet,  an'  thou 
do  not  use  my  philtre." 

Janet  turned  pale. 

"  Pray  forgive  me,  mother,  I'll  use  the 
drops." 
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**  Ay,  go  and  use  them,  and  through  them 
win  a  husband,  child.  Then  all  will  be 
well." 

^^  Yes,  yes,  mother !  "  cried  Janet,  eagerly. 

**  There,  I  forgive  thee ;  but  get  thee  a 
husband  quick.     Kiss  me,  child.     Now  go." 

The  girl  eagerly  pressed  her  ripe  red 
mouth  to  the  pale  and  withered  lips  of  the 
old  woman,  and  then,  after  a  glance  outside 
to  see  that  she  was  not  watched,  she  hurried 
back  towards  the  Pool,  while  Mother  Good- 
hugh  stood  looking  after  her,  and  softly 
rubbed  her  hands.  • 

■^^If  aught  should  happen,"  she  muttered, 
''  the  girl  dare  not  speak,  for  I  gave  her  the 
stuff  to  take  herself.  It  would  be  her  doing, 
and  the  wedding  would  not  take  place.  But 
what  would  Mistress  Anne  Beckley  say  ?  " 

She  stood  thinking  for  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore she  spoke  again. 

^^  Nothing.     She  dare  say  nothing.     But 
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I  be  a  witch,  be  I,  madam  ?  Have  a  care, 
then,  for  thyself.  If  one  of  two  people  is  to 
die,  why  should  it  be  I  ?  But  we  shall  see. 
we  shall  see  :  there  be  time  enough  yet." 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 


